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ERR  ATA. 

p.  xxi.,  line  7. — Foy  "  Londen  "  read  "  London." 
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P.  Ixxi. — For  "'The  Resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England,'  Rev.  S. 
Singer,"  read  "  'The  Resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England,' 
Mr.  Lucien  Wolf." 

P.  cviii. — //(  f'lace  of  the  first  nine  lines,  read  "by  a  Sub-Committee  of 
Elders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation, 
consisting  of  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  Sebag 
Montefiore,  Mr.  Abraham  Mocatta,  and  Mr.  Joshua  M. 
Levy." 
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cluded the." 
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P.  clxvii.,  line  1. — For  "  four"  read  "three,"  and  delete  the  name  of  the 

Rev.  Michael  Adler,  B.A.  j 


serve    to    train    up    youth    for   the    various  offices  connected 
with  the  ministration  of  our  rehgion." 

This  recommendation  embodies  the  first  pubhc  movement 
for  the  estabhshment  of  a  College  for  the  training  of  Jewish 
Ministers.  The  idea  of  such  an  institution  was  set  forth  more 
fully  in  the  following  observations  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme :  — 
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PART  I. 
THE  COLLEGE  IN  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 


L 

THE   NEED   OF   A   MINISTERIAL   COLLEGE. 

In  the  year  1841  the  old  Beth  Hamedrash  of  the  London 
Ashkenazi  community  was  transferred  from  Booker's  Gardens, 
Leadenhall  Street,  to  No.  i  Smith's  Buildings,  in  the  same 
thoroughfare.  It  had  been  founded  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  connection  with  the  City  synagogues,  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  Rabbi- 
nical Writings.  But  having  failed  in  its  former  locality  to 
realize  this  object,  the  Trustees  now  proposed  to  remodel 
the  institution.  They  recommended  "that  whilst  it  should 
fulfil  its  original  intention  of  promoting  theological  studies, 
it  should  also,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
serve  to  train  up  youth  for  the  various  offices  connected 
with  the  ministration  of  our  religion." 

This  recommendation  embodies  the  first  public  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  College  for  the  training  of  Jewish 
Ministers.  The  idea  of  such  an  institution  was  set  forth  more 
fully  in  the  following  observations  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme :  — 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jewish  Community  are  become  painfully 
alive  to  the  want  of  competent  religious  instructors,  that  many  of  the  rising 
generation  are  but  slightly  taught  the  principles  of  our  faith,  that  they  are 
athirst  for  true  religious  knowledge,  and  are  anxiously  desirous  that  the 
means  of  access  to  the  sources  of  infoiTnation  and  instruction  shall  be  facili- 
tated; it  is  the  object  of  the  Committee  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  instruction  is  intended,  and  the  age  and 
place  in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast. 

With  this  view,  they  have  decided  that  all  religious  instruction,  whether 
Scriptural  or  Rabbinical,  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  pupils  in  the  English 
language,  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  this  desire  on  their  part  to  supply  a 
great  want,  by  adding  a  new  and  required  Institution  to  an  improved  reestablish- 
ment  of  an  old  and  respected  one,  will  be  gladly  hailed  and  energetically 
supported  by  all  those  who  wish  that  the  Jewish  religion  should  be  honoured, 
its  principles  truly  understood,  and  the  youth  of  our  community  be  truly 
trained  up  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors. 

Although  some  £1500  was  subscribed  to  carry  out  these 
objects,  nothing  was  done  to  advance  the  scheme  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  Theological  College  during  the  life-time 
of  the  then  Chief  Rabbi,  SoLOMON  Herschel.  His  successor, 
Dr.  Nathan  Marcus  Abler,  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  his 
office  than  he  revived  the  idea  in  a  modified  form.  Having 
himself  enjoyed  the  twofold  advantage  of  a  profound  theolo- 
gical training  and  a  modern  University  career,  it  became 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  Rabbinate  and  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  call  into  existence  a  seminary 
that  would  fulfil  both  aims.  For  this  purpose  he  convened 
a  meeting  at  the  commencement  of  1846,  at  which  Mr.  Isaac 
Cohen  (father  of  the  late  Baroness  Mayer  de  Rothschild) 
had  consented  to  preside.  But  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
Mr.  Cohen  died,  and  the  project  had  to  be  postponed. 

Meanwhile,  the  need  of  such  an  institution  grew  in- 
creasingly urgent.  Anything  like  a  regular  Anglo-Jewish  pulpit 
could  not  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Metropolis  at  this  period. 
The  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews  was  the  only 
congregation    which    enjoyed    the    ministrations  of  a  weekly 


preacher,  and  the  Great  Synagogue  those  of  a  monthly 
preacher.  Occasional  sermons  were  delivered  in  the  Portu- 
guese, the  New,  the  Hambro,  and  the  Western  Synagogues. 
The  Provinces  were  somewhat  better  off.  Liverpool  had  a 
regularly  appointed  preacher  in  Professor  D.  M.  ISAACS,  and 
Birmingham  in  Dr.  Raphall.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Green  was 
preaching  at  intervals  at  Bristol,  and  the  Rev.  M.  B.  LEVY 
delivered  an  occasional  sermon  at  Brighton.  The  few  English 
preachers  who  were  occupying  pulpits  in  the  forties  were 
either  men  who  had  received  their  training  abroad  —  like 
Dr.  Adler  and  Dr.  Raphall — or  self-taught  geniuses 
like  David  Isaacs,  David  Marks,  Aaron  Levy  Green  and 
H.  A.  Henry.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Marks,  Henry. 
Green  and  Levy  had  received  their  education  at  the  Jews' 
Free  School,  from  whose  Talmud  Torah  classes  many  another 
well-known  Preacher  or  Reader  has  graduated,  and  which  must 
hence  be  regarded  as  the  original  training-ground  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  ministry. 

On  the  Continent,  however,  and  particularly  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  vernacular  pulpit  was  a  regular  institution. 
Such  famous  homihsts  as  Plessner,  Sachs,  Geiger,  Zunz, 
Kley,  Mannheimer,  Holdheim,  Philippson,  Salomon  and 
AUB  were,  or  had  been,  deHvering  weekly  sermons  as  part  of 
their  ordinary  ministrations.  True,  these  men  had  not  been 
trained  at  German  theological  colleges.  Holland,  France  and 
Italy  were  the  only  countries  on  the  Continent  in  which 
such  institutions  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  "Saadath  Bechurim",  which  had  been  established 
in  Amsterdam  by  Chief  Rabbi  Aryeh  Jehudah  Kalisch,  as 
early  as  1708,  became,  in  1834,  the  "Nederlandsch  Israeliet- 
isch  Seminarium"  for  the  training  of  Rabbis  and  teachers. 
Ten  years  earlier  the  old  Talmud  Torah  at  Metz  had  been 
reorganized  by  royal  decree  as  a  Central  Rabbinical  School. 
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And  in  1827  the  "Istituto  Rabbinico  Lombardo — Veneto" 
had  been  established  at  Padua.  The  Breslau  Seminary  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  1854.  But  Germany,  with  its 
University  and  Yeshiba  life,  and  its  host  of  Jewish  scholars, 
possessed  educational  advantages  for  Jews  which  were  alto- 
gether wanting  in  England  sixty  years  ago.  The  need  of  an 
English  training  college  was  therefore  strongly  felt. 

Commenting  on  this  need,  as  JACOB  FRANKLIN  in  the  Voice 
of  Jacob  had  more  than  once  done,  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  of 
January  12,   1849,  wrote:  — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  lecturers  can  only  be  provided  for  among 
ourselves;  we  indispensably  require  an  institution  to  educate  men  for  the 
pulpit.  Numbers  of  youths  may  be  selected  from  our  charity  schools,  who 
possess  genius  and  talent  which  adapt  them  to  that  vocation,  if  their  natural 
gifts  be  only  cultivated  and  matured.  Numbers  of  poor  teachers,  good  Hebrew 
scholars,  but  deficient  in  the  vernacular,  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  an  offer ;  whilst  it  would  open  a  field  for,  and  be  an  inducement 
to,  theological  studies.  We  do  not  fear  that  anyone  will  accuse  us  of  pre- 
judice against  foreigners;  still  we  candidly  confess  that  it  is,  to  our  view, 
rather  degrading  than  elevating  the  sacred  office,  that  the  people  are,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  compelled  to  seek  abroad  for  those  who  can  sei-ve 
them.  We  are  anxious  to  obtain  full  emancipation ;  and  would  it  not  be  a  dis- 
grace if  we  were  told  by  our  Christian  opponents  that  the  Jews  of  England 
are  so  ignorant  that  they  cannot  find  a  lecturer  in  their  community?  The  ob- 
jection which  our  proposal  will  meet  with  is,  no  doubt,  "Where  are  the 
funds  to  come  from  for  erecting  such  an  institution"?  Our  answer  is  simply, 
that  every  congregation  will  gladly  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  an 
office  which  will  and  must  ultimately  lead,  not  only  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  congregation,  but  likewise  to  the  increase  in  the  Synagogue  funds, 
there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Synagogue  would  be  better  attended,  and  its 
frequenters  be  more  liberal  in  their  offerings,  if  a  soul-stirring  lecture  appealed 
to  their  hearts  and  their  purses,  exhorting  the  audience  to  ameliorate  their 
moral  and  religious  condition,  and  representing  to  them  the  character  of 
Jewish  emancipation  in  its  proper  light  —  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the 
bondage    to  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  chained  them. 
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II. 

FIRST   STEPS. 

At  length,  after  much  laborious  effort,  Dr.  Adler  and 
those  who  cooperated  with  him  saw  their  pious  hopes  be- 
ginning to  be  realized.  On  Sunday,  January  4,  1852,  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  presided  at  a  public  meeting  at  Sussex 
Hall,  convened  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  following 
circular:  — ■ 

Office  of  the  Chief-Rabbi. 

London,  8th  December  5612. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  necessity  of  establishing  a  College  for  the  training  of  Jewish  Ministers 
and  Teachers  is  so  obvious  and  so  generally  recognized  that  it  will  suffice 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  numerous  clerical  offices 
of  the  united  congregations  in  this  Empire  some  are  vacant,  and  only  a  few 
are  held  by  Englishmen.  That  although  our  community  on  the  whole  is  advancing 
in  culture  and  intelligence,  the  dearest  interests  of  ourselves  and  our  children, 
our  pulpits  and  our  schools,  the  most  precious  things  on  earth,  our  character, 
intellect  and  souls,  are  still  not  seldom  entrusted  to  men  of  ill-furnished 
minds,  untutored,  or  at  least  unprepared  for  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
functions.  It  is  no  less  generally  acknowledged  that  a  public  Day  School 
for  the  sons  of  our  middle  ranks  is  urgently  required,  especially  in  London, 
where  there  are  good  educational  institutions  for  our  poorer  brethren,  but  none 
for  those  of  the  classes  above  them.  Attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
general  community  subjects  our  sons  to  this  disadvantage,  that  they  are  not 
only  deprived  of  one  school-day  in  the  week,  but  are  necessarily  left  unpro- 
vided with  sound  religious  instruction.  Thus  while  their  minds  are  necessarily 
engrossed  by  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge,  they  for  the  most  part 
receive  at  home  but  slender  and  inadequate  tuition  in  the  elements  of  Hebrew 
and  of  our  sacred  doctrines  —  a  knowledge  essentially  indispensable  for 
their  spiritual  good.  In  the  hope  of  meeting  and  combining  these  two  great 
objects  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner,  I  have  prepared  a  plan, 
outlines  of  which  are  given  in  the  annexed  page.  It  will  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  College  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  is  intended  to  provide 
for  day  scholars  an  efficient  general  education  (such,  for  example,  as  that 
afforded  by  the  City  of  London  School),  together  with  sound  religious  in- 
struction; that  its  great  end  is  to  prepare  such  pupils  of  respectability  as 
may  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  clerical  pursuits  for  their  ultimate  attend- 
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ance  at  the  studies  of  University  College,  London,  with  a  view  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  higher  branches  of  secular  knowledge  in  that  Institution,  while 
they  may  receive  within  the  walls  of  the  Jews'  College  the  requisite  theo- 
logical and  scholastic  education  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  their 
future  sacred  offices.  And  lastly  that  its  purpose  is  to  embrace  at  the  same 
time  the  objects  of  the  present  Beth  Hamedrash  with  its  excellent  Library 
revenues  and  the  munificent  endowment  recently  bestowed  by  A.  L.  MoSES, 
Esq.  With  the  view  of  submitting  this  plan  to  your  consideration  and  adop- 
tion, and  of  soliciting  your  aid  and  support  thereto,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inviting  you  to  a  general  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at  Sussex  Hall,  on  the 
4th  January  next,  at  12  o'clock,  at  which  Sir  MosES  Montefiore,  Bart., 
will  preside.  In  soliciting  your  kind  attendance  thereat,  permit  me  to  mention 
to  those  who  have  sons  whom  they  would  be  willing  to  entrust  to  a  day 
school  of  the  above  important  description  that  I  should  feel  deeply  obliged 
by  their  giving  me  notice  thereof  within  a  fortnight  from  this  time.  Let  me 
express,  in  conclusion,  my  earnest  hope  that  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
amelioration  of  the  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our 
brethren  —  all  who  wish  to  render  their  benevolence  more  certain  and 
glorious  in  its  results  —  and  all  who  feel  anxiously  zealous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  holy  faith,  will  come  forward  with  heart  and  hand  to  promote 
the  immediate  efficiency  and  permanent  stability  of  this  projected  national 
institution  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  may  justly  be 
expected  to  yield  salutary  and  blessed  fruits  to  ourselves  and  our  children, 
and   will    shine    wiih    steady    lustre    on  the  Jewish    community    in  this  happy 

country. 

I  remain 

Dear  Sir 

Yours  faithfully 

N.  Adler  Dr. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  PLAN. 

The  College  to  be  established  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
liberal  and  useful  Hebrew  and  English  education  to  the  sons  of  respectable 
parents,  and  training  of  Ministers,  Readers  and  Teachers. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen  years,  who  can  write  and  read 
English  and  read  Hebrew  to  be  admitted  as  day  scholars. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  day  pupils  to  be,  in  the  Hebrew  Depart- 
ment: —  Translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  Grammar,  Biblical  and 
post-Biblical  Histoiy,  Religion.  An  easy  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
some  parts  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch.  In  the  Secular  Department:  —  English 
Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Geo- 
graphy, both  physical  and  political.  Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping,  the 
elements  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Latin,  French  and 
German  Languages. 
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These  subjects  to  be  taught  in  different  classes,  five  hours  daily,  Saturdays 
and  Festivals  excepted. 

Six  pupils  elected  by  the  Council  especially  out  of  the  Jewish  public 
educational  establishments,  besides  those  who  obtain  free  scholarships,  to  be 
placed  on  the  foundation  as  Clerical  Students,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  instruction  in  the  day  school,  shall  gratuitously  receive  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  of  theological  and  scholastic  study  at  this 
College  and  in  the  branches  of  secular  knowledge,  as  Classical  literature, 
Logic,  Elocution,  etc.,  at  University  College.  Such  foundation  pupils  to 
produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  character  and  physical  efficiency,  and 
certifying  that  they  are  natives  of  the  British  realms,  or  that  their  parents 
have  resided  ten  years  in  this  country. 

The  same  to  have  access  to  the  College  Library,  due  exercise  in  the  public 
reading  of  prayers  and  expounding  the  word  of  God  in  the  Synagogue  of 
the  Beth  Hamedrash,  and  practice  in  tuition  in  the  day  school. 

In  the  event  of  the  resources  of  the  College  increasing,  such  pupils  to 
enjoy  free  residence,  board  and  clothing. 

A  general  examination  to  take  place  every  two  years,  and  a  special  one 
of  the  Clerical  Students  before  they  leave  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  their  diplomas. 

The  present  Beth  Hamedrash  in  Smith's  Buildings  to  be  removed  to  another 
locality  fitted  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  College. 

A  Head  Master,  a  Second  Master,  Assistant  Masters,  and  a  Librarian  to  be 
engaged. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  College,  calculated  at  One  thousand  Pounds, 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  payments  of  day  pupils,  by  the  present  revenues 
of  the  Beth  Hamedrash,  and  by  interest  on  donations,  legacies,  endowments, 
free  scholarships  and  subscriptions. 

The  charge  for  each  day  pupil  to  be  £io  per  annum.  An  individual 
endowing  the  College  with  £250  to  be  entitled  to  have  a  pupil  of  his  own 
nomination  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  Day  School. 

A  congregation,  society,  or  individual,  endowing  the  College  with  £1000, 
to  be  entitled  to  a  free  scholarship,  to  have  a  clerical  student  of  their,  his, 
or  her  nomination  gratuitously  instructed  at  this  and  at  University  College. 
In  case  of  their  securing  to  the  Institution  an  annual  amount  of  £30,  to 
have  the  advantages  as  long  as  the  same  contribution  be  continued. 

The  College  to  be  governed  by  a  Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  five  Members,  in  addition  to  the  Chief 
Rabbi  and  the  Trustees  of  the  different  endowments. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  present  the  leading  members 
of  the  Jewish  community,  while  letters  expressing  concur- 
rence with  its  objects  were  read  from  Baron  LIONEL  DE 
Rothschild,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Joseph  Mayer  Mon- 


TEFiORE,  Nathaniel  Lindo  and  Joshua  Benoliel.  The 
following  unanimous  resolution,  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Sampson  Samuel  and  seconded  by  Solomon  Cohen,  of 
Canonbury  Place,  affirmed  the  necessity  of  a  Jewish  College 
and  the  intention  of  its  promoters  to  bring  such  an  insti- 
tution into  existence :  — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  there  exists  among 
the  congregations  of  those  countries  in  which  the  English 
language  is  the  vernacular  tongue  a  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  College.  That  with  the  view  to  meet  such  desire 
a  Jews'  College  be  established  in  London.  That  this  meeting 
approves  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  plan  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  which  combines  three  important  purposes:  the 
training  of  Ministers,  Readers  and  Teachers,  the  formation 
of  a  well  regulated  day  School,  and  the  objects  of  the 
Beth  Hamedrash". 

A  Council  was  accordingly  nominated  "to  obtain  donations 
and  subscriptions",  and  "to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
seem  necessary  for  the  constitution  and  consolidation  of  the 
Institution".  The  Council  were  to  consist  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  in  addition  to  the  ex  officio  members,  and  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number;  — 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
Joshua  Alexander. 
Samuel  L.  de  Symons. 
Sampson  Samuel.  ** 

Lawrence  Levy. 
Louis  Nathan. 
Sampson  Lucas. 
Henry  Solomon. 
M.  S.  Keyser. 
George  Jessel,  M.  A. 


Fint  VicC'Presiihnt. 
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M.    H.   PiCCIOTTO. 

Jacob  A.  Franklin. 

That  the  progress  of  the  new  movement  was,  however, 
slow,  and  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  pro- 
posed College  came  into  existence,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Chron- 
icle of  March  4th,   1853:    — 

A  Native  Ministry.  We  are  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  record  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  of  instructing  a  native  ministry.  At  a  meeting  of  the  managers 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Orphan  School  on  the  22th  ulto.,  they  came 
to  the  resolution  that  Abraham  Nieto,  a  great-grandson  of  the  late  Rabbi 
Isaac  Nieto,  maintained  and  educated  in  the  house,  now  aged  14  years, 
shall,  from  his  general  good  conduct  and  progress  in  his  education,  be  in- 
structed for  the  ministry.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  lad 
be  educated  in  the  City  of  London  School  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evenings  at  the  Medrash  (Hebrew  College),  Syna- 
gogue Buildings.  During  this  period  the  directors  undertake  to  provide  their 
protege  with  clothing  befitting  a  young  gentleman,  general  maintenance,  and 
also  with  pocket-money.  In  behalf  of  the  community,  we  thank  the  managers 
of  the  above  institution  for  commencing  the  great  work  of  rearing  a  native 
ministry. 

Yet,  in  these  intervening  fourteen  months  the  provisional 
Council,  with  the  indefatigable  Chief  Rabbi  at  its  head,  had 
been  far  from  idle.  Circulars  on  behalf  of  the  movement  had 
been  addressed  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green  was  appointed  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  College 
was  elaborated  during  1853.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
institution  was  to  serve  the  three-fold  purpose  of  a  training 
college  for  Jewish  ministers  and  teachers,  a  day-school,  and 
a  modernized  Beth  Hamedrash.  But  the  impossibihty  of 
embracing  all  three  objects  in  a  single  plan  soon  manifested 
itself.  The  Beth  Hamedrash  had  to  be  dropped  out  of  the 
scheme.    At   the    same    time,    the  trustees  of  this  institution 
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agreed   to  contribute  £ioo  a  year  from  their  funds  towards 
the  support  of  the  College. 


III. 


PREMISES   AND   TEACHING   STAFF. 

In  the  engagement  of  a  teaching  staff  and  the  search  for 
suitable  premises  considerable  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves. Ultimately  a  habitation  was  found  at  lo  Finsbury 
Square,  a  fairly  commodious  private  residence,  on  which  a 
considerable  outlay  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its 
new  purpose.  Applications  for  the  post  of  Principal  were 
invited  in  both  the  Anglo-Jewish  and  Continental  press, 
with  the  result  that  seven  candidates  came  forward.  The 
election  issued  in  the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
orientalist,  Dr.  LouiS  LOEWE,  as  the  first  "Head  Master"  of 
Jews'  College. 

Dr.  LoEWE  was  born  in  Ziilz,  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the 
year  1809,  and  educated  at  the  Yeshibas  of  Lissa,  Nikols- 
burg,  and  Pressburg,  and  also  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
At  Hamburg  he  had,  at  one  time,  been  entrusted  with  the 
classification  of  the  oriental  coins  in  the  Sprewitz  collection. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  who  appointed  him  his  "orientalist",  in 
1839.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  Oriental  travel,  and  when 
in  Cairo  he  was  presented  to  the  Khedive,  Mohammed  AH 
Pasha,  for  whom  he  translated  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
In  Palestine,  which  he  visited,  he  was  robbed  of  valuable 
collections  and  note-books  by  marauding  Bedouins.  Return- 
ing home  by  way  of  Rome,  he  there  met  Sir  MoSES  and 
Lady  MONTEFIORE,  who  invited  him  to  travel  with  them 
to  the  Holy  Land.  In  1840  he  accompanied  Sir  MoSES  on  his 
Damascus   expedition,   in    which    his  knowledge  of  Oriental 
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languages  proved  of  immense  value;  and  he  joined  Sir  MoSES 
in  his  other  philanthropic  missions.  His  most  important 
writings  included  "The  Origin  of  the  Egyptian  Language" 
(1837),  "Briefe  aus  Palestina"  (1838),  a  translation  of  J.  B. 
Levinsohn's  "Efes  Damim"  (1841),  a  translation  of  David 
NiETO's  "Matteh  Dan"  (1842),  "Observations  on  a  Unique 
Cufic  Gold  Coin"  (1849),  ^  Dictionary  of  the  Circassian 
Language  (1854),  and  a  number  of  sermons  preached  in 
various  synagogues.  Dr.  LOEWE  had  been  conducting  a  school 
at  Brighton,  where  he  had  the  training  of  many  youths  who 
subsequently  became  men  of  note  in  the  community.  Jews' 
College  was  thus  fortunate  in  starting  its  career  with  a 
Principal  of  such  attainments  and  experience. 

Five  masters  comprised  the  rest  of  the  teaching  staff.  At 
the  head  of  the  English  department  was  Mr.  A.  K.  ISBISTER, 
M.  A.,  who  subsequently  became  a  prominent  educationist. 
He  had  studied  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  filling  the  post  of  second  master  of  the 
East  Islington  Proprietary  School  when  he  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  English  department  of  Jews' College,  His  schol- 
astic attainments  may  be  judged  from  the  numerous  school 
books  which  he  compiled  —  English,  Classical,  and  Mathema- 
tical. He  had  been  connected  with  the  College  of  Preceptors 
since  1857,  ^^id  in  1872  he  became  Dean  of  that  body. 
Mr.  ISBISTER  had  as  his  assistant  at  Jews'  College,  first  Mr. 
Wright,  and  subsequently  Dr.  O'Feely,  an  L.  L.  D.  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Stern,  formerly  master  of  the 
Liverpool  Endowed  School,  was  appointed  Hebrew  Assistant 
and  German  master,  but  his  place  was  soon  after  taken,  and 
long  retained,  by  Mr.  J,  Heinemann.  The  teaching  of  French 
was  entrusted  to  M.  Demarest,  and  that  of  drawing  to 
Mr.  Carpenter. 
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IV. 

OPENING   OF   THE   COLLEGE. 

Thus  equipped,  the  institution  opened  its  doors  with 
thirty-three  pupils  on  Sunday,  November  ii,  1855.  The  pro- 
visional Council  had  now  given  place  to  a  more  regular  body, 
of  which  the  Chief  Rabbi  was  ex  officio  President,  Sir  MoSES 
MONTEFIORE  Vice- President,  Messrs.  JoSHUA  ALEXANDER 
and  Henry  Solomon  Treasurers,  and  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Green  Hon.  Secretary,  with  Mr.  LEWIS  Emanuel  as 
Secretary. 

The  inaugural  ceremony,  which  was  public,  and  took  place 
at  10  Finsbury  Square,  opened  with  afternoon  prayers  and 
psalms,  recited  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green.  The  Chief  Rabbi 
then  delivered  an  address  —  an  earnest  voice  from  the  past 
which,  as  it  powerfully  sets  forth  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  College,  may  be  here  reproduced  in  itsentirety:  — 

Gentlemen.  —  It  is  my  pleasing  duty,  a  duty  which  fills  my  heart,  and  I 
am  sure  your  hearts,  with  gladness,  to  open,  this  day,  the  Jews'  College ;  an 
institution  which  is  so  important  that  it  forms  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  our  community.  Allow  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  occasion. 
After  a  long,  very  long  interval  between  the  starting  of  the  idea  and  its 
accomplishment,  we  have  at  last,  by  the  assistance  of  the  public,  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  Council,  and  especially  by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God, 
succeeded  in  opening  this  College  to  the  use  of  the  Jewish  public.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
realization  of  the  scheme;  how  some  regarded  it  as  unnecessary,  nay,  injurious 
to  the  progress  of  the  community;  how  others  were  in  favour  of  one  leading 
principle,  but  against  another;  how  those  whose  support  was  expected  left 
the  project  to  its  fate;  how  often,  not  without  sighs  and  tears,  I  myself 
despaired  of  its  attainment.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the  doubts  are  dispelled, 
the  impediments  removed,  and  the  difficulties  surmounted;  we  are  able  to 
open  it.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  beginning  is  half  the  accomplishment,  we 
may  justly  rejoice  in  the  fact.  There  may  be  some  who  have  ai^icipated 
something  more  important,  something  grander  and  more  striking,  but  we 
have,  thank  God,  a  house  to  work  in,  teaching  power  to  work  with,  and 
minds  to  work  upon.  We  have,  in  the  school,  the  very  number  of  pupils  on 
which    we    originally  founded  our  plan,  and,  in  the  College,  we  require  only 
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a  very  small  number  of  students;  so  that  the  supply  may  not  be  greater  than 
the  demand.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  every  good  and  sound  idea 
begins  in  a  small  degree,  and  grows  and  prospers  with  years.  It  is  like  the 
kernel  of  a  tree,  which,  once  put  in  the  ground  requires  time  for  its  develop- 
ment, until  it  becomes  stronger  and  stouter,  and  then,  after  having  resisted 
and  outstood  many  a  blast,  it  may  overtop  the  other  trees  of  the  forest  and 
command  respect  and  veneration.  Of  Abraham,  says  the  Bible,  "he  planted 
a  grove  in  Beer-Sheba" ;  he  planted  a  small  nursery  where  young  men 
assembled,  in  whose  hearts  he  instilled  the  belief  in  an  everlasting  God. 
But  these  young  men  spread  forth  the  godly  doctrines,  carried  them  to 
distant  regions,  doctrines  which  have  come  down,  through  all  succeeding 
generations,  to  this  very  moment.  A  school  like  ours  might,  at  the  beginning, 
be  composed  of  very  small  stones.  We  see,  as  in  a  vision,  the  ladder,  the 
foot  of  which  stands  on  the  earth  and  the  top  of  which  reaches  to  heaven, 
a  ladder  on  which  the  angels  are  ever  ascending  and  descending;  the  different 
sciences,  some  of  which  turn  on  the  earth,  and  some  on  heaven;  some 
are  secular,  some  divine.  But  the  dream  becomes  a  reality,  the  stones  grow 
into  a  sanctuary,  and  from  that  sanctuary  many  may  go  abroad  to  the  West, 
and  to  the  East,  and  to  the  North,  and  to  the  South,  and  many  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed  through  them.  Without  exaggeration  or  metaphor,  we 
may  truly  hope  that  young  men  will  obtain,  in  this  College,  a  sound  scien- 
tific and  theological  instruction,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  our  schools 
and  our  pulpits  will  be  filled  with  well-trained,  well-furnished  teachers.  We 
may  sincerely  hope  that  this  school  will  afford  to  the  youth  of  our  middle 
classes  a  sound  religious  and  secular  education,  which  will  go  hand  in  hand 
without  —  as  is  now  frequently  the  case  —  without  injuring,  curtailing  and 
thwarting  each  other;  we  may  reasonably  hope  and  expect  that  the  school 
will  enlighten  the  intellect,  warm  the  heart,  and  render  them  good  men, 
faithful  citizens,  and  pious  Israelites. 

However,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  the  permanent  success  of  this 
institution  will  depend  on  some  conditions  and  suppositions.  It  will  depend 
on  the  support  of  the  public  at  large,  both  in  the  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 
We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  our  community  will  plant  a  tree  and  then 
allow  it  to  wither  for  lack  of  means.  We  cannot  believe  that  they  will  at 
any  time  cast  into  shade  that  which  is  the  germ  of  all  future  improvements. 
All  others  must  fail  without  a  college  which  provides  them  with  efficient 
teachers.  We  cannot  expect  a  rich  harvest  unless  we  sow  liberally.  Again 
the  institution  requires  patience  and  perseverance.  If  the  public  expects  a 
distinguished  ministry  in  a  very  short  time,  or  if  parents  hope  to  see  imme- 
diately both  blossoms  and  fruits  sprouting,  as  from  the  rod  of  Aaron,  or  if 
parents  will  not  assist  the  masters  in  their  difficult  task,  they  will  be  dread- 
fully disappointed;  they  will  reap  no  fruit  but  that  of  delusion.  Works  of  a 
spiritual  nature  require  time,  they  are  not  always  visible,  the  influence  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  is  subtle  and  silent. 

Again,  the  success  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  you,  my  dear  boys. 
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It  must  be  your  earnest  desire  to  make  the  best  of  the  precious  opportunity 
afforded  to  you  by  this  institution.  Let  us  hope  that  you  will  not  neglect 
one  day,  even  one  hour,  in  your  endeavours  to  grow  and  to  increase  in 
ability  and  fitness  for  this  world,  and  for  that  which  is  to  come.  Let  us  hope 
that  you  will  accustom  yourselves,  very  early,  to  order  and  cleanliness,  to 
zeal  and  ardour,  to  industry  and  activity.  Your  parents  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  those  who  now  enter  into  the  school  as  boys  will,  one  day,  leave  it  as 
bright  examples  of  the  excellence  of  this  nursei7  —  well  trained,  well  disci- 
plined, and  well  stored  —  leave  it,  as  good  men  and  Israelites.  The 
ultimate  success  will  also  materially  depend  on  the  masters,  especially  on  you, 
the  Head  Master  of  the  institution.  Your  great  learning  and  experience,  your 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  the  sacred  calling,  entitle  us  to  indulge  in  great 
hopes  and  expectations.  The  eyes  of  the  public,  nay,  of  the  world,  are  on 
this  institution;  they  hope  much,  they  expect  much.  It  will  be  at  your  hands 
to  awaken  in  the  students  the  mightiest  and  noblest  powers  with  which  man 
is  gifted;  to  create  a  craving  after  knowledge,  and  to  electrify  them,  as  it 
were,  to  all  which  is  good,  right,  pious,  and  noble.  It  will  be  at  your  hands 
to  pasture  this  flock,  to  bind  the  broken,  to  heal  the  wounded,  to  bring 
back  the  lost,  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst,  to  fortify  their 
morals,  and  to  animate  their  piety,  so  that  you  may  one  day  exclaim.  "There 
is  God,  and  I  did  not  know  it."  Of  a  surety  you  will  not  disappoint  us.  We 
bid  you  welcome  to  your  arduous  but  sacred  calling.  We  implore  for  you 
health  and  strength  to  discharge  it,  increasing  success  and  everlasting  reward. 
Bear  in  mind  that  those  who  bring  others  to  righteousness  will  be  as  stars 
who  will  one  day  shine  brightly.  However,  all  must  depend  on  Him  who  is 
the  source,  the  fountain,  the  origin  of  all  our  successes,  blessings  and  excel- 
lencies. Therefore  let  us  implore  His  assistance,  and  He  will  crown  this 
Institution  with  His  bounty. 

V. 

THE   COLLEGE   AT   WORK. 

Thus  launched  upon  its  career  amidst  the  good  wishes  of 
all  friends  of  Jewish  education,  Jews'  College  settled  down 
to  its  work.  At  first  the  School  was  the  only  department 
in  operation,  none  of  the  scholars  being  as  yet  fitted  to 
enter  the  College.  But  this  defect  was  soon  remedied.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  three  students  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  40  pupils  in  the  School.  The  School  was  thus, 
from  the  outset,  fulfilling  its  twofold  object  —  providing 
a    liberal    education    for  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
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furnishing  a  preparatory  training  for  those  who  intended, 
at  a  later  age,  to  fit  themselves  for  a  ministerial  or  tutorial 
career. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  total  receipts  of  the 
institution  had  amounted  to  ^3400.  9s.  5d.;  of  which 
^1255.  9s.  had  been  promised  at  the  preliminary  meeting 
in  January  1852.  It  is  interesting  to  note  among  the  earliest 
annual  subscribers  the  name  of  Messrs.  N.  M.  ROTHSCHILD 
and  Sons,  who  contributed  £100  a  year.  And  the  first 
congregation  to  identify  itself  with  the  work  of  Jews'  Col- 
lege was  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  which,  in 
the  opening  year,  nominated  SAMUEL  DE  Sola  to  be 
trained  for  its  ministry  at  Finsbury  Square.  This  gifted  youth 
was  a  son  of  the  scholarly  D.  A.  DE  Sola,  Hazan  of 
Bevis  Marks,  whom  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  that  office. 
The  congregation  contributed  ^^35  a  year  during  Mr.  DE 
Sola's  studentship.  But  the  first  permanent  endowment 
which  Jews'  College  received,  shortly  after  its  establishment, 
was  the  Lord  Mayor's  Commemoration  Scholarship  of  ^30 
a  year,  established  by  the  community  in  recognition  of  the 
election,  in  1855,  of  the  first  Jewish  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
(Alderman  Salomons),  and  open  to  students  training  for 
the  ministry.  About  the  same  time  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution were  further  increased  by  a  bequest  of  £1000  from 
the  late  ISRAEL  Barned,  formerly  a  Liverpool  banker,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  first  public  examination  of  the  pupils  was  held  on 
the  1 6th  September,  1856,  and  the  first  public  distribution 
of  prizes  on  the  loth  April,  1859.  Among  the  names  of 
prize-winners  are  to  be  found  those  of  SAMUEL  DE  Sola, 
in  the  College  -department,  "for  distinguished  progress  in 
every  branch  of  Hebrew  and  English";  and  in  the  School, 
Albert  Kisch,  Henry  Kisch,  John  Chapman,  and  Ber- 
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MAN  Berliner.  Samuel  de  Sola  was  also  the  first 
student  on  whom  the  Lord  Mayor's  Commemoration  Scho- 
larship was  conferred,  while  a  prize  of  s^io,  presented  by 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  for  "the  candidate  second  in  rank" 
was  awarded  to  JOHN  Chapman.  The  examiners  for  this 
scholarship  were  Professor  Waley  and  Messrs.  Arthur 
Cohen  and  Marcus  Adler.  John  Chapman  had  been 
nominated  on  the  foundation  of  the  College  School  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Westminster  Jews'  Free  School,  where 
this  youth  had  originally  distinguished  himself. 

Dr.  Loewe  had  been  engaged  from  Rosh  Hashana,  5616, 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
resigned  his  position  (September,  1858).  Dr.  LoEWE  was  the 
recipient  on  the  occasion  of  a  farewell  testimonial  from  his 
pupils,  while  the  Council  recorded  in  its  minutes,  "that 
during  the  whole  time  that  gentleman  was  at  the  head  of 
the  College  and  College  School  he  discharged  with  ability, 
zeal  and  conscientiousness  the  laborious  and  difficult  duties 
of  his  office  —  duties  difficult  at  all  times,  and  especially 
so  in  an  institution  just  starting  into  life".  On  retiring  from 
Jews'  College,  Dr.  LOEWE  returned  to  Brighton,  where  he 
reopened  his  school.  From  Brighton  he  removed  his  school  to 
Broadstairs  in  order  to  be  near  his  friend,  Sir  MoSES  MoN- 
TEFIORE.  When,  in  1869,  Sir  MoSES  established  the 
Judith  Montefiore  College  at  Ramsgate,  Dr.  LOEWE  became 
its  first  Principal,  and  he  retained  this  position  until  1888, 
in  which  year  he  died.  Some  six  months  previously  he  had 
finished  a  compilation  of  the  "Diaries  of  Sir  Moses  and 
Lady  Montefiore",  which  were  published  in   1890. 

His  successor  at  Jews'  College  was  the  Rev.  Barnett 
Abrahams,  B.  A.,  who  at  the  time  filled  the  position  of 
Dayan  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation,  besides 
performing     honorarily    the     duties     of    Haham.     Barnett 
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Abrahams  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1831.  In  1837,  his  father, 
Rabbi  Abraham  Susman,  fled  to  England  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Russian  government,  and  in  1839  he  settled  in 
London  to  become  Chief  Shochet  of  the  community  and 
the  leading  authority  on  ritual  slaughtering.  It  was  from  his 
father  that  Barnett  Abrahams  received  his  early  Rabbi- 
nical instruction ;  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  supplemented 
by  lessons  in  Talmud  from  the  Chief  Rabbi.  His  secular 
studies  he  pursued  at  the  City  of  London  School,  where  he 
had  a  brilliant  record,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  in 
Mathematics.  Hence  he  passed  to  the  University  of  London, 
where  he  graduated. 

Young  as  Barnett  Abrahams  was  to  fill  two  such 
responsible  positions,  he  proved  himself  more  than  equal  to 
them.  He  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  and  such  a  force  for  good  as  made  him  an  ideal  head 
of  an  institution  which  had  to  train  students  for  the  sacred 
vocation  of  minister.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious education  was  unbounded.  What  scanty  leisure  he 
could  spare  from  his  multifarious  duties  was  unstintingly 
given  to  the  community  at  large.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
for  which  he  laboured  devotedly  as  a  preacher,  a  religious 
expounder,  and  a  writer  of  the  Sabbath  Readings.  The  very 
first  that  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "The  Lamp,  the 
Light,  and  the  Way  of  Life",  was  from  his  able  pen. 
With  the  utmost  simplicity  and  humihty  he  gave  himself 
and  the  little  that  he  possessed  to  others.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  at  the  age  of  27,  became  Head  Master  of  Jews' 
College,  and  whose  saintly  character  impressed  itself  alike  on 
his  pupils  and  on  all  who  were  brought  under  his  influence. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Council's  choice  soon  manifested  itself 
in  the  growing  efficiency  and  reputation  of  the  College. 
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About  a  year  later  than  Dr.  LOEWE,  Mr.  ISBISTER  resigned 
his  post  to  become  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company's 
School,  Mr.  ISBISTER  had  taught  in  both  departments,  in- 
structing the  College  students  in  conjunction  with  the  First 
Class  of  the  School.  The  plan  was  found  not  to  answer. 
Accordingly,  on  his  retirement  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
two  masters  in  place  of  one  English  headmaster  —  a 
Classical  tutor  for  the  College,  and  an  English  and  Classical 
headmaster  for  the  school.  To  the  former  position  Mr.  A. 
H.  Dick,  M.  A.,  was  elected,  that  gentleman  having  produced 
testimonials  of  a  high  order  from  several  distinguished  educa- 
tionists ;  while  Mr.  GEORGE  J.  Emanuel,  B.  A.,  a  former  master 
of  the  Jews'  Free  School,  was  appointed  to  the  other  position. 
Besides  producing  valuable  testimonials,  Mr.  Emanuel  had 
to  submit  to  the  test  of  giving  probationary  lessons  at 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  Borough  Road, 
iu  the  presence  of  the  Head  Master  of  that  institution  and 
members  of  the  Council  of  Jews'  College.  This  care  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
anxiety  which  the  College  authorities  manifested  from  the 
outset  to  engage  only  men  of  proved  experience  and  distin- 
guished ability.  It  was  the  more  necessary  that  the  teaching 
staff  should  conform  to  this  high  standard  inasmuch  as 
modifications  had  recently  been  introduced  into  the  regu- 
lations of  London  University  which  threw  open  degrees  to 
external  students.  It  thus  became  possible  for  Jews'  College 
to  prepare  its  own  students  for  graduation,  and  with  a  view 
to  such  preparation  its  secular  teachers  had  to  be  men  of 
high  standing  in  the  educational  world.  The  pupils  in  the 
School  department  were,  at  the  same  time,  being  prepared 
for  other  academical  honours.  During  1859  Albert  Kisch 
passed  the  Senior  Oxford  Local  Examination,  with  the  title 
of  Associate  of  Arts,  and  in  the  following  year  he  matricu- 
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lated  at  Londen  University  with  honours  in  Mathematics. 
Thus,  in  both  departments,  the  College  was  already  at 
this  early  date  —  four  years  after  it  had  come  into 
operation  —  giving  proof  to  the  community  of  its  earn- 
estness of  purpose ;  and  in  issuing  its  fourth  Report 
(January  i860)  its  ambitions  found  expression  in  these  words: 
"The  great  aim  of  your  Institution  is  to  train  not  only 
Jewish  Ministers  and  Teachers,  fit  interpreters  of  the  Divine 
Word,  who  shall  bid  it  discourse  in  the  current  language 
of  men,  but  also  a  community  that  shall  lend  a  willing  and 
an  understanding  ear  to  the  holy  lessons  such  Ministers 
shall  teach".  In  other  words,  Jews'  College,  at  this  period 
of  its  career,  was  building  up  congregations  as  well  as  pul- 
pits; and  it  is  a  fact  which  will  readily  be  recognized  that 
many  laymen  who  to-day  are  most  prominent  in  the  con- 
gregational life  of  the  community  received  their  early 
training  at  Finsbury  Square. 


VI. 


THE   COLLEGE    LIBRARY   —   OTHER   CHANGES. 

As  a  further  means  towards  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
the  College  now  became  possessed  of  a  large  library.  Mr.  L. 
M.  Rothschild,  in  i860,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
collection  of  books  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jews'  and  General  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  in 
Sussex  Hall,  that  institution  having  recently  ceased  to  exist. 
The  books  were  valued  at  ^500;  that,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  sum  for  which  they  were  to  be  insured.  On  Mr.  ROTH- 
SCHILD's  suggestion,  the  use  of  the  library  was  thrown  open 
at  certain  times  to  the  public  —  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
on  Wednesday  evenings.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  the  library  received  a  valuable  addition.  Mr.  WALTER 
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Josephs  deposited  at  the  College  the  scholarly  Hebrew  and 
Theological  collection  of  his  father  —  the  late  Michael  Jos- 
ephs —  comprising  rather  more  than  250  volumes.  Other 
additions,  too,  were  made  from  time  to  time.  The  students 
likewise  had  the  advantage  of  using  the  magnificent  reading- 
room  of  the  London  Institution,  close  by. 

Other  changes  in  the  personnel  must  be  noted.  Mr.  A. 
Leblain,  B.  a.,  was  engaged  as  French  teacher  in  1859, 
on  the  retirement  of  M.  Demarest  from  that  post.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Lewis  Emanuel  relinquished  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Franklin 
accepted  the  post  on  the  understanding  that  he  might  have 
to  return  to  Germany,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
teaching  English.  This  happened  in  the  course  of  the  next 
eighteen  months,  when  Mr.  Nathan  S.  Joseph  became 
Secretary  in  his  stead.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  JOSEPH  ex- 
changed his  position  for  that  of  Joint  Hon.  Secretary  with 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green  ;  and  in  due  course  the  Rev.  I.  A. 
Levy  was  appointed  to  perforn  the  ordinary  clerical  duties. 
In  March  i860,  Mr.  DiCK  relinquished  the  post  of  Classical 
Tutor  to  the  College,  having  been  appointed  Lecturer  on 
History  to  the  Normal  College  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  THOMAS 
Wilson,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Dr.  WiLSON 
did  not  however,  retain  his  position  long.  Mr.  G.  J.  EMANUEL 
retired  in  1861.  These  and  other  changes  necessitated  a 
rearrangement  of  the  teaching  duties.  Accordingly  the 
Council  decided  to  raise  the  position  of  the  Rev.  Barnett 
Abrahams,  "whose  energy  and  zeal  had  already  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  institution",  to  that  of  "Principal  of  the 
College",  reserving  to  him  the  superintendence  of  the  Hebrew 
and  ReHgious  education  of  the  School.  At  the  same  time  they 
appointed  a  separate  Head  Master  for  the  School,  to  whom 
was    also    confided     the    duty    of    instructing    the    College 
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students  in  Classics  and  English.  To  this  position,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Benifold,  M.  a.  ,  a  Graduate  of  Pembroke  College , 
Cambridge,  and  Headmaster  of  the  Carmarthen  Grammar 
School,  was  elected.  The  Rev.  Barnett  Abrahams  conti- 
nued to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics. 

In  spite  of  these  many  changes  the  institution  was  making 
rapid  progress,  and  students  and  pupils  alike  were  giving 
evidences  of  successful  training.  SAMUEL  DE  SoLA,  the  first 
holder  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Commemoration  Scholarship, 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  London,  in  i860,  and  Henry 
KiSCH  became  an  Associate  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  the  following  year  JOHN  CHAPMAN  gained  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Commemoration  Scholarship,  there  being  five 
competitors.  The  second  prize  of  £10,  which  was  given  to  the 
candidate  second  on  the  list  by  Mr.  Barnett  Meyers,  was 
awarded  to  SiMEON  SiNGER;  and  a  special  prize  of  £5, 
by  an  anonymous  donor,  fell  to  Berman  BERLINER,  "the 
competitor  next  on  the  list,  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  at  the  examination".  And  special 
prizes  of  £5  each  were  awarded  by  Sir  MoSES  MONTEFIORE 
to  J.  G.  Albert  and  Henry  Kisch,  while  a  third  competitor, 
"having  been  reported  by  the  examiners  to  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  merit  with  the  two  prizemen",  received  a  third 
prize  of  equal  value  from  an  anonymous  donor.  The  name 
of  this  third  competitor  was  Master  MORRIS  JOSEPH. 

And  now  the  first  ministerial  position  was  assumed  by  the 
oldest  and  earliest  College  student.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Samuel  de  Sola  was  appointed,  in  1862,  Hazan 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  for  which  he 
composed  some  beautiful  melodies  that  still  occupy  an 
honoured  place  in  its  liturgy.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  promise,  which,  alas !  he  did  not  live  long  enough 
to   fulfil.    After    holding  his   post   about   four  years,  he  con- 
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tracted    a    chill,    and   was    suddenly   cut   off  from   his  useful 
career  at  the  age  of  27. 


VII. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   ENDOWMENTS. 

The  College  was  gaining  valuable  friends,  who  gave  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  institution.  As  the 
number  of  College  students  increased,  so  did  the  need  of 
bursaries  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  free  from 
financial  anxiety;  and  a  single  exhibition  no  longer  sufficed. 
Mr.  Barnett  Meyers,  who  from  the  outset  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  College  was  one  of  its  most  liberal  benefac- 
tors, and  who  had  been  annually  contributing  a  prize  of 
£10  to  the  second  successful  candidate  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Commemoration  Scholarship,  now  offered  (1862)  a  freehold 
property,  valued  at  about  ^35  a  year,  for  the  endowment 
of  a  perpetual  scholarship.  Mr.  Simeon  Singer,  who  had 
been  the  previous  recipient  of  Mr.  Meyers'  prize,  was 
nominated  to  this  exhibition,  which  became  known  as  the 
"Barnett  Meyers'  Scholarship".  About  the  same  time,  an 
anonymous  friend  founded,  through  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green, 
a  "Resident  Scholarship",  of  the  minimum  annual  value  of 
^30  a  year.  The  first  award  of  this  stipend  was  made 
to  Mr.  John  Chapman,  formerly  holder  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Commemoration  Scholarship.  In  the  following  year  (1863), 
that  well-tried  friend  of  the  institution,  Sir  MoSES  MONTE- 
FIORE,  presented  it  with  an  annual  endowment  of  ^100  a 
year,  in  memory  of  JUDITH  Lady  MONTEFIORE,  whose 
lamented  death  took  place  on  October  i,  1862.  To  this 
endowment,  which  was  tenable  for  three  years,  Mr.  MORRIS 
Joseph  was  the  first  student  to  be  elected,  on  an  examina- 
tion   conducted    by    the    Rev.    Barnett    ABRAHAMS     and 
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Mr.  Joseph  Zedner,  one  of  the  Assistant  Librarians  of 
the  British  Museum.  About  the  same  time  the  Council 
founded  two  free  pupilships  in  the  School,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  ministers  of  small  means  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  College  School  for  that  preparatory  training  which  would 
fit  them  to  enter  the  College.  In  addition  to  his  other 
benefactions,  Mr.  Barnett  Meyers,  in  1862,  established  a 
tutorship  in  vocal  music,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  students 
to  act  as  Synagogue  Readers.  After  a  time  Chazanuth  was 
substituted  for  vocal  music  as  the  subject  of  instruction, 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  MOMBACH,  Leader  of  the  Choir  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  was  appointed  instructor. 


VIIL 


DEATH  OF  BARNETT  ABRAHAMS. 

Towards  the  end  of  1863  Jews'  College  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  The  Rev.  Barnett 
Abrahams,  the  untiring  worker  who  had  toiled  with  holy 
zeal  to  raise  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  his 
humbler  brethren,  was  suddenly  struck  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  busy  labours,  at  the  untimely  age  of  32.  He  had 
been  ill  but  a  few  days,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
spread  abroad  even  before  the  intelligence  of  his  indis- 
position. He  died  on  Sunday  morning,  the  13th  November, 
leaving  behind  him,  besides  his  aged  parents,  a  widow  and 
a  young  family.  Only  the  week  before  his  death  there  had 
appeared  one  of  the  many  Tracts  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  Knowledge  which  he 
had  called  into  existence ;  and  the  day  before  his  death 
there  had  been  recited  in  the  Bevis  Marks  Synagogue  the 
Hebrew  prayer  which  he  composed  on  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore's   Mission    to  Morocco.    Other  writings 
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that  he  left  behind  him  bear  witness  to  the  activity  of  his 
vigorous  pen.  What  his  loss  signified  to  the  College  and  the 
community  may  be  partially  gathered  from  these  words  in 
which  the  Jewish  Chronicle  lamented  his  death:  — 

Alas!  alas  that  we  should  have  to  announce  such  evil  tidings!  Alas  that 
we  should  have  to  record  a  loss  sustained  by  the  community,  which  we 
unhesitatingly  designate  as  calamitous,  and  which,  in  some  respects,  is  irre- 
parable !  The  Rev.  Barnett  Abrahams,  B.  A.,  Dayan  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Congregation,  and  Principal  of  the  Jews'  College,  expired  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  before  he  had  completed  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
life ! . . .  Virtues  which,  when  possessed  by  other  persons,  shine  forth  with 
such  great  lustre,  were  in  him  scarcely  noticed,  because  paled  by  the  side  of 
others  of  still  greater  brilliancy.  His  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  multifarious  duties  as  Daya?i  and  teacher,  and  his  labours  of  love,  were 
such  that  from  the  morning  dawn  to  the  midnight  hour  hardly  a  moment 
was  allowed  for  relaxation.  He  performed  all  his  duties  with  an  extra- 
ordinary earnestness,  springing  from  the  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  pure  heart.  . .  .  There  was  in  the  deceased 
an  unselfishness  and  a  child-like  simplicity,  that  could  not  but  win 
him  the  respect  of  everyone  that  came  into  contact  with  him.  He  existed 
in  and  for  others;  and  if  he  cared  for  himself  it  was  simply  as  the  workman 
does  for  his  tool,  because  this  self  was  necessary  for  the  service  of  others. 
His  love  for  his  God  and  people,  and  his  zeal  for  its  service  was  un- 
bounded. In  his  heart  burnt  a  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which,  like  the  fire  on 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  "brightened  and  warmed  everything  around  him  with 
its  genial  rays.  But  the  love  for  his  people  was  not  impulsive,  not  working 
by  fits  and  starts;  it  was  a  passion,  it  is  true,  yet  under  the  control  of  his 
strong  intellect,  and  chastened  by  an  observant  mind  and  the  hand  of  experi- 
ence. He  recognized  early  in  life  that  all  communal  efforts  and  all  outlay, 
in  order  to  effect  communal  Jewish  progress,  must  remain  comparatively 
useless  unless  the  seat  of  the  evil  be  attacked  in  its  root.  Ignorance  of 
Jewish  principle  and  absence  of  Jewish  feeling,  especially  in  our  youth,  he 
perceived,  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  sad  decline  in  Jewish  life  which  the 
thoughtful  in  the  community  deplore.  And  with  the  energy  characterizing  his 
buoyant  and  comprehensive  mind,  he  set  to  work  to  repair  the  breach  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities. 

Barnett  Abrahams  was  buried  on  the  day  following  his 
death  amidst  such  demonstrations  of  widespread  respect  as 
had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  interment  of  the  late 
Dr.  Herschell.    His    pupils,    though    some   of   them    were 
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the  merest  youngsters  at  the  time,  are  not  hkely  ever  to 
forget  that  cold  winter's  afternoon  on  which  they  followed 
in  his  funeral  procession  —  the  grief-stricken  crowd,  the 
sobbing  accents  in  which  the  Chief  Rabbi  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration  in  the  courtyard  of  Bevis  Marks,  the  bearers 
of  lighted  candles,  the  weird-sounding  dirges  sung  over  his  bier 
the  while  it  rested  in  that  crowded  mortuary  hall  at  Mile  End. 
All  these  things  made  an  indelible  impression,  which  even 
the  lapse  of  forty-two  years  has  scarcely  been  able  to  weaken. 
The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  College  contains  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  sad  event :  — 

The  Council  have  to  refer,  with  extreme  regret,  to  the  severe  loss  the 
Institution  has  sustained  during  the  past  year  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Barnett  Abrahams,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  the  College.  The  College  owed  to 
this  lamented  gentleman  no  small  share  of  its  success  as  an  educational 
establishment.  His  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal,  his  deep  learning,  and  the 
extensive  range  of  his  attainments,  his  unwearying  and  his  earnest  love  for 
his  vocation,  rendered  him  a  teacher  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  College,  of  which  he  was,  in  every  sense,  the  Principal.  Silently 
exemplifying  the  precepts  which  he  taught  by  the  practice  of  his  own  pure 
and  irreproachable  life,  by  his  deep  religious  fervour,  by  his  sincerity  and 
active  philanthropy,  his  life  was  a  commentary  upon  his  teaching;  and  it  is 
impossible  ifo  over-estimate  the  beneficial  efifect  produced  upon  his  pupils  by 
instruction  such  as  his.  It  is  some  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Council,  al- 
though of  melancholy  satisfaction,  to  reflect  that  the  College  afforded  to  their 
lamented  Principal  a  field  for  so  much  usefulness.  They  venture  to  hope 
that  the  seed  which  he  there  sowed  with  so  diligent  and  unsparing  a  hand 
may  produce  fruit  in  its  season,  and  that  many  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
great  benefit  of  his  instruction  may  have  acquired  with  the  knowledge  they 
received  from  him  some  share  of  his  ardour,  sincerity,  and  goodness,  so  that 
they  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  teacher  they  have  lost,  and  become 
as  active,  as  zealous,  and  as  worthy  as  he. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Council  on  the  death 
of  their  Principal  had  reference  to  the  provision  to  be  made 
for  his  widow  and  orphans.  The  resources  of  the  College 
being  unequal  to  such  provision,  a  "Barnett  Abrahams 
Memorial   Fund"    was   established    by   the    community,  and 
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by  M.  Bensusan  on  "The  Life  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel", 
and  a  third  by  Bearon  Marks  on  "The  Coincidence  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  with  the  Narratives  of  Secular 
Historians  and  the  Inscriptions  on  Ancient  Monuments". 

The  College  received  a  further  endowment  in  the  course 
of  1865.  Messrs.  Sassoon  presented  the  Institution  with 
diiooo  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Free  Studentship,  to 
be  called,  in  memory  of  their  father,  "The  David  Sassoon 
Free  Studentship". 

The  point  which  Jews'  College  had  now  reached  in  the 
history  of  its  development  renders  it  desirable  to  make 
mention  of  those  who  had  hitherto  served  on  its  Council, 
and  thus  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  its  subsequent 
progress.  By  the  amended  Constitution  of  1862,  the  Council 
was  enlarged,  and  made  to  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  two  Treasurers,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  ten 
other  members,  in  addition  to  the  ex-officio  members.  Ex- 
cluding the  members  of  the  Provisional  Council,  and  others 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  there  had  served 
on  the  Council  up  to  the  year  1864:  Barnett  Meyers, 
Joseph  Sebag,  L.  M.  Rothschild,  Lewis  Emanuel, 
Henry  Harris,  Asher  H.  Hart,  Dr.  Hermann  Adler, 
Arthur  Cohen,  Prof.  S.  A.  Hart  and  Edward  H.  Moses. 
In  that  year  the  Governing  Body  was  constituted  thus:  — 

President : 
The  Chief  Rabbi,   Dr.  NATHAN  Marcus  Adler, 

Vice-President : 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Bart. 

Treasurers : 
Henry  Solomon.  |      Joshua  Alexander. 
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Ordinary  Council : 


Arthur  Cohen,  M.  A. 
Jacob  A.  Franklin. 
Henry  Harris. 
Prof.  S.  A.  Hart. 
Sampson  Lucas. 
Barnett  Meyers. 


Edward  H.  Moses. 
Louis  Nathan. 

M.    H.    PiCCIOTTO. 

L.  M.  Rothschild. 

Sampson  Samuel. 
Joseph  Sebag. 


Honorary  Secretaries : 
Rev.  A.  L.  Green.  I      Nathan  S.  Joseph. 


Trustees 


Sir  Moses  Montefiore,Bart. 
Henry  Solomon. 


Louis  Nathan. 

M.    H.    PiCCIOTTO. 


In  the  following  year  the  Council  was  still  further  in- 
creased, and  there  was  an  infusion  of  new  blood  which  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  the  following  members:  JOSEPH  Zedner, 
Prof.  Waley,  Henry  L.  Cohen,  Edward  Jacob,  M.  S. 
Oppenheim,  S.  D.  Sassoon,  Joseph  M.  Solomon,  M.  A., 
and  Michael  Henry.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  these 
names  that  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  community  were 
labouring  in  the  cause  of  Jews'  College,  and  devoting  their 
distinguished  abilities  to  the  furtherance  of  the  highest 
educational  and  religious  interests  of  the  community. 

X. 

THE   NEW   PRINCIPAL. 

The  vacant  post  of  Principal,  having  been  extensively 
advertised,  had  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  applicants. 
The  Council's  choice  finally  fell  on  Dr.  MICHAEL  Fried- 
lander,  of  Berlin,  who,  both  as  a  savant  and  a  teacher, 
had    already    attained    an   eminent  reputation    on    the    Con- 
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tinent.  He  was  born  in  Jutroschin,  in  Posen,  on  the  29th  April 
1833.  Here  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  Cheder 
and  the  Catholic  Elementary  School,  his  Hebrew  studies 
being  also  pursued  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a  Tal- 
mudic  scholar  of  high  standing.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had 
already  compiled  an  Epitome  of  Bible  History  in  Hebrew. 
His  desire  for  self-improvement  led  him  to  Berlin  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  under  the  President  of  the  Beth  Din,  J.  G. 
Oettinger,  and  Rabbi  Elchanan  RoSENSTElN.  At  the  same 
time  he  prepared  himself  to  enter  the  Higher  Grade  Gymnasium 
"Zum  Grauen  Kloster",  through  the  upper  classes  of  which 
he  passed  with  great  distinction.  At  the  University  he 
devoted  himself,  inter  alia,  to  the  study  of  Oriental  and 
Classical  languages  and  Mathematics.  His  teachers  were :  in 
Philosophy,  Professor  TRENDELENBURG;  in  Biblical  Exergesis, 
Professor  Vatki,  Professor  PENARY,  and  Dr.  Hengsten- 
BERG;  in  Oriental  languages.  Professor  DIETRICI  and  Dr. 
GoschE;  in  Philology,  Professor  BOECKH,  Professor  Haupt, 
Professor  BOPP;  in  Egyptology,  Professor  LepsiuS;  in  Ma- 
thematics, Professor  Ohm  ;  in  History,  Droysen  and  Raumer  ; 
in  English  Literature,  Dr.  SOLLY.  Having  passed  his  exami- 
nation in  Berlin  as  "Oberlehrer"  in  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  with  a  Latin  thesis  on  "The  Ancient  Kings  of  the 
Persians".  At  Berlin  he  became  Director  of  the  Talmud 
Association  School,  besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
general  promotion  of  Jewish  education.  Various  reading 
circles  met  at  his  house  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature, 
and  young  men  coming  from  Russia  were  prepared  by  him 
to  enter  the  Gymnasium.  He  had  also  acted  as  preacher, 
and  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Michael  Sachs  for  an 
important   Rabbinate,  which  he  refused. 

This  was  the  brilliant  scholar  and  teacher  who,  one  bright 
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May    morning   more   than   forty    years   ago  —  to  be  exact, 
on    the    ist  May,  1865  —  was    introduced    to    the   pupils  of 
Jews'    College    by    the    Chief  Rabbi    in  a  speech  which  was 
almost    prophetic    in    its    allusions    to    the    qualities   of  mind 
and    heart   which    the    evolution    of  time    would    be   sure  to 
reveal  in  the  unknown  and  diffident  stranger.  The  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  those  words  were  spoken  cover  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  period  that  the  College  has  been  in  existence. 
Dr.  Friedlander    has  thus  been  the  teacher  of  two  gene- 
rations   of  the    Anglo-Jewish  ministry,  who  have  spread  his 
teachings    to    the    furthest  ends  of  the  earth.  Quite  the  ma- 
jority   of  the    living    members  of  that  body  owe  what  they 
may  have  achieved  to  the  inspiration  of  his  scholarship  and 
example.    The    position  to  which  the  venerable  Principal  of 
Jews'   College  has  attained  during  his  forty  years  and  more 
of  office  is,  therefore,  something  unique.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  any  teacher  in  the  community  who  has  wielded 
so  far-reaching  and  beneficent  an  influence. 


XI. 


RES   ANGUSTA   DOMI. 

The  new  Principal  had  been  engaged  at  a  moderate 
stipend,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  proved  sufficient  for  a 
bachelor  of  his  modest  wants  and  simple  tastes.  Truth  to 
tell,  Jews'  College  suffered,  and  had  suffered  all  along,  from 
contracted  means.  The  community  no  doubt  appreciated 
the  great  and  difficult  work  which  the  College  was  endea- 
vouring to  accomplish,  but  it  had  not  as  yet  learnt  to 
translate  its  appreciation  into  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  The 
institution  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  scholarships 
which  helped  to  support  the  majority  of  the  students  in 
their  early  struggles,  and  it  had  received  a  few  handsome 
I  3 
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legacies.  But  no  philanthropists  had  come  foward  to  enrich 
the  College  with  endowments  that  would  have  rendered  it 
more  or  less  independent  of  public  annual  support.  That 
support  was  of  the  meagrest,  amounting  in  all  to  something 
less  than  ^300  a  year.  The  School  should  have  been  self- 
supporting.  It  might  even  have  been  expected  that  it  would 
help  towards  the  support  of  the  College.  But  the  parents 
were  backward  in  their  payments.  On  the  ist  April,  1865, 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  general  accounts  of  M  230, 
to  meet  which  the  Treasurers  had  to  sell  out  invested  stock. 
All  this  explains  why  the  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  and 
the  general  financial  arrangements  on  anything  but  a  gene- 
rous scale.  The  Council  could  not  help  itself;  it  had  to 
cut  its  coat  according  to  its  cloth.  Those  were  not  the 
days  of  big  appeals.  It  never  would  have  occurred  to  the 
College,  forty  years  ago,  boldly  to  ask  the  community  for  a 
d^ 25,000  endowment;  and  had  it  asked,  it  might  not  have 
received.  The  synagogues  had  not  yet  risen  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  their 
future  ministers.  So  the  College  had  to  carry  on  a  starved 
existence.  And  since  the  reduction  of  its  teaching  staff  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  the  under-payment  of  those  who  served 
it  may  well  have  seemed  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

XII. 

1865— 1868. 

On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Friedlander  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Jews'  College,  it  was  found  desirable  to  retain,  in 
part,  the  services  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  HERMANN  Adler 
(who  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Bayswater  Synagogue)  had  been  rendering  temporarily.  He 
became  Theological  Tutor  to  the  College,  and  to  these  duties 
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he  subsequently  added  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
English  Literature  and  Language  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  temporary  services  of  the  Rev.  H. 
L.  Harris    being  no    longer  required,  were  dispensed  with. 

Several  other  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  occurred 
shortly  after  Dr.  Friedlander's  accession.  Mr.  J.  Heine- 
MANN,  who  had  taught  Hebrew  and  German  in  the  School 
for  many  years,  died.  His  duties  were  henceforth  shared 
between  the  Principal  and  Mr.  John  Chapman.  Mr.  Fel- 
lows, the  Assistant-English  Master  in  the  School,  was 
superseded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  ROBERTS;  and  the  place  of 
Mr.  Carpenter,  the  drawing-master,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
FULFORD ,  who  became  writing  and  drawing-master.  M. 
Leblain,  the  French  master,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Al- 
PHONSE  Hartog,  who  after  a  few  years  was  followed  by 
Mr.  A.  Antoine. 

Other  changes  that  were  made  about  this  time  related  to 
the  arrangements  for  instruction  in  the  School  and  College. 
The  time  devoted  by  the  College  students  to  teaching  in 
the  School  was  restricted,  and  it  was  resolved  "that  no 
student  shall  give  instruction  unless  and  until  it  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Principal  that  his  progress  in  his  studies 
shall  warrant  such  employment  of  his  time  in  teaching,  and 
unless  the  amount  of  the  time  so  to  be  employed  be  fixed 
by  the  Principal  with  the  approval  of  the  Council".  The 
charge  of  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  drawing  was  abolished,  and 
teaching  in  that  subject  was  made  general  throughout  the 
School.  A  standard  of  acquirements  for  admission  into  the 
College  was  fixed.  The  teaching  of  Chazanuth  by  ear  gave 
place  to  instruction  in  sight-singing,  and  students  for  the 
ministry  were  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  music.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  an  important  suggestion  was  made 
by   the   Principal,  and  subsequently  carried  into  effect.   Ser- 
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vice  was  to  be  held  at  the  College  on  Saturday  mornings, 
and  the  students  were  to  officiate  in  turn.  They  were 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  practising  as  Synagogue 
Readers  which  proved  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  them  in 
their  subsequent  ministerial  careers. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Benifold  retired 
from  the  headmastership  of  the  School,  a  post  which  he  had 
filled  since  1862  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour  and  no  small 
measure  of  abiUty.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
Maconachie,  a.  M. 

Many  students  were  now  to  give  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  instruction  they  had  received  within  the  College  walls. 
Opportunities  were  afforded  them  of  occasionally  preaching 
for  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  which  organized  largely-attended  Saturday  after- 
noon discourses.  They  also  officiated  at  its  Saturday  after- 
noon services,  and  took  part  in  its  Friday  evening  Exposi- 
tions. Others  acted  as  clerical  visitors  to  prisons.  Such  duties 
formed  a  natural  stepping-stone  to  office.  One  of  the  earliest 
students  to  receive  a  clerical  appointment,  after  the  Rev. 
Samuel  de  Sola,  was  the  Rev.  John  Chapman,  who 
became  Second  Minister  of  the  Western  Synagogue.  For 
two  years  he  had  been  acting  as  Teacher  in  the  Jews' 
College  School,  and  his  place  was  now  taken  by  the  senior 
students  next  in  succession,  Mr.  SiMEON  SiNGER  and  Mr. 
MoRRLS  Joseph.  Then  Mr.  Raphael  de  C.  Lewin,  after 
having  filled  the  position  of  Headmaster  of  the  Kingston 
Hebrew  School  in  Jamaica,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Shreveport  (Louisiana)  Congregation;  and  subsequently  he 
became  Editor  of  The  New  Era  and  The  Jewish  Advocate, 
in  New  York.  A  year  or  so  later  Mr.  SiNGER  was  elected 
Minister  of  the  Borough  New  Synagogue,  Mr.  Berliner 
being  at  the  same  time  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Hebrew 
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Anglo-Jewish  educational  establishment,  and  with  this  ob- 
ject to  be  combined  with  the  Beth  Hamedrash,  to  take  over 
the  Talmud  Torah  department  of  the  Jews'  Free  School, 
and  to  absorb  the  Orphan  School  of  the  Sephardim  Con- 
gregation. 8.  That  all  congregations  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  contribute  to  its  support.  9.  That  persons 
studying  for  matriculation  and  other  academic  honours  be 
invited  to  participate  in  various  branches  of  the  College 
instruction  on  the  payment  of  suitable  fees.  10.  That  periodical 
lectures,  open  to  the  public,  be  given  by  members  of  the 
Council,  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and   others. 

Suggestion  6  was  acted  upon  at  once.  An  Education 
Committee  was  established,  of  which  the  first  members  were 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Artom,  and  Messrs.  MiCHAEL  Henry,  M. 
H.  PiccioTTO,  Jacob  Franklin,  N.  S.  Joseph  and  Joseph 
M.  Solomon  M.  A.,  with  the  Chief  Rabbi  as  Chairman,  and 
Michael  Henry  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

So,  too,  was  the  last  proposition.  Evening  lectures  were 
organized,  and  attracted  large  gatherings  of  the  pupils  and 
their  friends.  Delivered,  as  they  for  the  most  part  were,  by 
men  of  eminence  and  experience,  they  became  an  immense 
success  —  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  and  a  source  of 
popularity  to  the  College.  Besides  Dr.  FriedlAnder  (who  for 
some  time  had  been  giving  evening  lectures  on  his  own 
initiative)  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Adler,  the  list  of 
lecturers  included,  so  far  as  can  be  remembered,  the  late 
Chief  Rabbi,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green,  Professor  Waley, 
Ellis  A.  Davidson,  Michael  Henry,  Benjamin  Kisch, 
Dr.  A.  Benisch,  the  Rev.  John  Chapman,  Henry  L. 
Cohen,  and  E.  R.  Roberts. 

One  of  these  lectures  attained  to  almost  historic  impor- 
tance.   It    was   a   lecture    by    Michael   Henry   himself  on 
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"Ships  and  Boats",  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  the 
brilhant  suggestion  that  Jewish  scholars  should  endow  a  life- 
boat, and  present  it  to  the  Sailors  of  Great  Britain.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  enthusiastically,  and  a  Jewish  Scholars' 
Life-Boat  Committee  formed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
Committee  had  not  been  long  in  existence  when  MICHAEL 
Henry  met  his  sad  and  premature  death.  At  once  the 
movement  assumed  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  his  good 
name.  The  pupils  of  Jews'  College  and  other  schools  founded 
a  life-boat,  which  they  named  after  their  lamented  benefactor 
"The  Michael  Henry". 

XIV. 

1869 — 1874. 

At  the  commencement  of  1869  Mr.  N.  S.  JOSEPH  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  position  of  Honorary  Secretary  which 
he  had  filled  for  many  years  jointly  with  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Green,  and  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  institution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hyman  Montagu,  a  gentleman  who 
earned  some  distinction  in  his  day  as  a  numismatist.  For  some 
years,  the  post  of  paid  Secretary  had  been  held  by  the  Rev. 
I.  A.  Levy,  and  after  being  held  for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  John 
Chapman,  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cohen, 
Secretary  of  the  New  Synagogue.  Mr.  Cohen  held  office 
till  1874,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Hyams, 
the  present  Secretary  at  the  date  of  writing. 

The  fee  of  10  guineas  a  year  charged  for  admission  to 
the  School,  while  it  kept  that  institution  relatively  select, 
was  considered  in  some  quarters  to  be  too  high  for  parents 
of  moderate  means.  In  the  course  of  1869  there  was  an 
extraneous  movement  for  its  reduction  to  6  guineas.  The 
need  for  some  such  change  was   becoming  greater  inasmuch 
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as  the  more  prosperous  members  of  the  community  were 
gradually  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  Square. 
The  Council  decided  to  meet  this  wish,  provided  50  appli- 
cations were  received  for  the  admission  of  boys  on  the 
lower  terms.  This  number  of  applications  was  forthcoming, 
and  the  change  was  made  —  apparently  with  gratifying 
results,  for  there  was  an  immediate  large  accession  of  scholars. 

Passing  over  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  School 
and  College  due  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Maconachie 
from  the  post  of  Head  Master  and  of  Mr.  ROBERTS  from 
that  of  Second  Master,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  which  takes  note  of  the  fol- 
lowing fact:  "The  United  Synagogue,  to  which  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Talmud  Torah  Fund  was  relegated,  decided 
on  awarding  a  portion  of  the  sum,  amounting  to  £28.  14s.  2d., 
to  Jews'  College,  believing  that  the  objects  of  this  Institution 
carried  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  endowment  of  the 
Talmud  Torah  Fund". 

The  importance  of  this  announcement  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  concerned.  For  years  the  College 
had  been  insisting  on  the  duty  that  devolved  on  Jewish 
congregations  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  institution 
which  had  charged  itself  with  the  training  of  their  ministers. 
This  award  of  the  United  Synagogue  marked  the  first  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  on  the  part  of  German  congrega- 
tions. The  Report  goes  on  to  state :  "It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  if  the  United  Synagogue  eventually  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Beth  Hamedrash  question,  the  claims  of  Jews'  College  will 
be  considered.  The  Council  will  be  prepared,  under  the 
advice  of  the  President,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  carrying  out,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  a  suitable 
scheme    for   Biblical,  Theological  and  Talmudical  study,  and 
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the    instruction    and    training  of  an  Anglo-Jewish  Rabbinate 
and   Ministry". 

In  1872,  Mr.  Edward  Henry  Beddington,  who  had 
served  as  Treasurer  and  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Council,  died.  Two  years  later  his  family  endowed  in  his 
memory  the  Edward  Henry  Beddington  Memorial  Scho- 
larship, of  the  annual  value  of  dSso,  tenable  for  three  years. 
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some  important  suggestions. 

For  many  years  the  venerable  President  and  Founder  of 
Jews'  College  had  given  anxious  thought  to  the  problem 
presented  by  the  pecuniary  condition  of  its  students.  Many 
of  them  were  the  sons  of  parents  who  were  unable  to 
maintain  them  in  comparative  comfort  throughout  their 
academical  career,  and  the  scholarships  were  neither 
numerous  nor  valuable  enough  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  needs.  Hence  a  general  tendency  on  their  part  to 
supplement  their  means  by  giving  tuition,  and  to  curtail 
the  period  of  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office.  It  was 
an  unhappy  condition  of  affairs ,  in  which  Dr.  Adler 
endeavoured,  about  this  time,  to  effect  an  improvement  by 
suggesting  the  formation  of  a  Committee  to  devise  means 
for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of  the  College  students 
during  the  years  of  their  attendance  at  the  institution.  The 
Committee  thus  appointed  gave  their  attention  to  the  matter, 
but  were  unable  to  formulate  a  feasible  scheme.  It  remained, 
as  it  still  remains,  "an  object  much  to  be  desired". 

More  success  attended  another  suggestion  of  the  Chief 
Rabbi.  He  noted  with  apprehension  the  want  of  organized 
Jewish  instruction  in  the  West  End  of  London ,  to 
which    an    ever-increasing    number    of    Jewish  families   were 
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migrating.  It  was  decided,  on  his  advice,  to  establish 
Classes  in  the  Western  district  of  London,  in  connection 
with  Jews'  College.  These  Classes  were  for  the  teaching  of 
Religion  and  Hebrew  to  the  sons  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  The  hours  of  instruction  were  to  be,  on  Sundays 
from  9  to  2,  and  on  Wednesdays  from  3  to  7,  and  the 
subjects  taught  to  comprise  Hebrew,  in  its  various  branches, 
Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  History,  Systematic  Religion,  and 
Biblical  Commentaries.  Central  premises  were  engaged,  and 
the  services  of  the  Principal  and  Jewish  teaching  staff  of  the 
College  School  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
venture.  The  Jewish  residents  of  the  district  did  not,  however, 
avail  themselves  of  the  scheme  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
render  it  a  pronounced  success.  It  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman  Square,  and  after- 
wards at  Bayswater;  but  at  a  loss  to  the  central  body.  The 
number  of  scholars  that  had  been  counted  upon  to  pay  the 
expenses  was  not  realized.  The  classes  were  therefore  trans- 
ferred to  Finsbury  Square,  and  ultimately  they  were 
disbanded.  Meanwhile  the  School  itself  was  growing.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  1874  the  number  of  its  scholars  had  risen  to  90. 
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PERSONAL   IMPRESSIONS. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  previous  pages  present  but  a 
bare  outline,  which  may  be  fittingly  supplemented  by  a  few 
personal  impressions  of  the  institution  in  its  early  days, 
when  it  was  located  in  Finsbury  Square.  The  compiler  of 
this  history  having  spent  about  12  years  of  his  educational 
career  there  —  from  1863  to  1874  —  first  as  a  pupil  of  the 
School,  and  subsequently  as  a  College  student  —  is  able 
to  supply  some  impressions  of  this  period. 
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The  building  itself  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  so  many  scholars.  One  particularly  felt  the  need 
of  a  play-ground.  A  large  front  kitchen  had  to  serve  this 
purpose  in  my  time;  and  it  was  there  that  we  were  drilled 
by  the  resident  porter  of  the  institution,  Sergeant  MiLLER, 
after  Michael  Henry  —  the  most  fervent  advocate  in  his 
day  of  muscular  Judaism  —  introduced  drilling  into  the 
School.  Certainly  a  minute  of  the  1 2th  January,  1869,  records 
that  Sir  BENJAMIN  PHILLIPS  obtained  from  Col.  WiLSON 
the  kind  concession  of  a  portion  of  the  Artillery  Ground, 
"for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  College" ;  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  such  concession  having  been  utilized. 
The  back  of  the  College  looked  on  to  the  Artillery  Ground, 
and  my  only  memories  of  this  fine  open  space  are  con- 
nected with  the  Militia  practice  for  which  it  was  used  several 
weeks  in  the  summer.  Those  of  us  who  occupied  the  class- 
room facing  it  were,  I  fear,  more  interested  in  these  mili- 
tary evolutions  than  in  the  lessons  to  which  our  distracted 
teachers  tried  to  compel  our  attention.  And  there  were  the 
annual  sports  which  took  place  on  a  certain  Saturday  af- 
ternoon in  the  summer,  which  we  watched  from  the  leads,  or 
were  admitted  to  the  grounds  to  witness.  But  for  the  scholars 
themselves  there  were  no  opportunities  of  athletic  exercise 
in  our  day. 

A  very  strict  discipline  was  maintained  in  the  School,  and 
corporal  punishment  was  freely  resorted  to.  While  we  small 
schoolboys  stood  in  mortal  dread  of  the  caning  proclivities 
of  the  headmaster,  Mr.  Benifold,  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion is  retained  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  second  master, 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  author  of  "Arithmetic  by  Common 
Sense".  He  made  the  subject  delightful  to  us,  and  must 
have  been  one  of  the  best  elementary  teachers  of  his  day. 
The  arithmetical  teaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Chapman  was 
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also  made  exceedingly  interesting.  His  lessons  in  mental 
arithmetic  will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  his  pupils. 
He  contrived  to  make  us  calculate  with  lightning  rapidity. 
Mr.  Chapman's  mental  arithmetic  lesson  —  taken  standing 
in  a  circle  —  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  pleasure.  In  other 
subjects,  too,  his  teaching  impressed  us  by  its  lucidity,  and 
as  he  had  none  of  the  infirmities  of  temper  that  character- 
ized some  of  the  other  masters ,  he  was  our  favourite 
teacher.  Another  genial  master  was  Prof.  Hartog,  who  like- 
wise possessed  the  secret  of  interesting  his  pupils,  and  who 
taught  French  capitally.  I  cannot  remember  who  was  res- 
ponsible for  book-keeping,  but  it  was  well  taught,  and  proved 
of  use  to  some  of  us  when ,  on  leaving  the  College ,  we 
had  to  combine  secretarial  duties  with  our  ministerial  voca- 
tion. Mr.  Benifold's  successor  was  Mr.  Maconachie,  a 
dear  old  gentleman,  whose  strong  point  was  Latin,  but  who 
was  less  sound  than  could  be  desired  in  his  Greek. 

One  feature  of  our  School  days  of  which  I  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  was  the  monthly  evening  lectures,  which  be- 
came so  popular,  and  formed  such  a  pleasant  break  in  our 
school  life.  These  lectures  were  followed  by  recitations 
which  the  pupils  gave  in  English,  French,  German  and 
Hebrew.  Some  of  us  were  able  to  recite  the  whole  of 
Schiller's  "Glocke"  from  memory.  The  German  recitations 
of  a  youth  named  Peartree  earned  loud  applause,  so  well 
were  they  delivered.  Gradually  these  recitations  developed 
into  dramatic  representations.  Scenes  from  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  were  acted  by  the  pupils,  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  older  College  students ;  and  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  is  possible  to  recall  the  excellent  impression  made 
by  Mr.  Singer's  elocution  in  a  scene  from  Julius  Caesar. 
And  the  grave-digging  scene  from  Hamlet  was  another 
recitation    rendered   memorable   by   the   facetiousness   of  the 
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grave-digger,  which  was  such  as  to  cause  Hamlet  himself 
to  burst  into  laughter.  Less  credit,  however,  attached  to  a 
performance  from  King  John,  in  the  scene  where  Arthur 
prays  Hubert  to  spare  his  life.  "Have  you  the  heart?"  he 
asks  in  his  famous  appeal.  But  the  lad  who  was  to  recite 
this  speech  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  both  his  h's.  "Ave 
you  the  art?"  he  asked,  to  the  consternation  of  Mr.  Benifold, 
who  promptly  rang  down  the  curtain. 

Of  the  College  class,  to  which  those  of  us  who  were  studying 
for  the  ministry  were  in  due  course  promoted,  recollections 
are  naturally  more  keen.  Here  our  two  principal  teachers 
were  Dr.  FriedlanDER  and  Dr.  HERMANN  Adler.  Dr. 
Friedlander  impressed  us  by  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge, 
among  many  other  things.  One  hour  he  would  be  teaching  us 
Hebrew  or  German,  and  at  another  he  would  be  construing 
Homer  or  Horace.  On  another  occasion  he  would  be  con- 
ducting us  through  the  mazes  of  the  Higher  Mathematics, 
from  which  he  would  pass  quite  easily  to  the  performance  of 
experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Nothing 
in  the  curriculum  seemed  to  come  amiss  to  this  "Admirable 
Crichton". 

Dr.  Hermann  Adler's  range  of  subjects  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly wide,  including,  as  it  did,  Talmud,  Shulchan 
Aruch,  Homiletics,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and 
English  History.  And  he  gave  us  the  full  benefit  of  his 
varied  reading  in  all  these  departments.  Himself  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  alumni  of  University  College,  he  had  sat 
at  the  feet  of  such  eminent  Professors  of  English  and  Clas- 
sical Literature  as  David  Masson,  Henry  Malden  and 
Thomas  Hewitt  Key.  The  character  of  his  teaching  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  word:  it  was  inspiring.  Dr.  Adler  was 
full  of  a  loving  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  scholars. 
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When  first  Dr.  Friedlander  came  to  the  College  he 
was  unmarried,  and  shared  his  bachelor  apartments  with  the 
Rev.  S.  Singer.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  At 
the  end  of  a  couple  of  years  Dr.  Friedlander  paid  a  visit 
to  Berlin,  whence  he  brought  back  a  wife  to  Finsbury 
Square.  To  this  lady,  who  was  his  cousin,  he  had  dedicated 
on  his  wedding  day  a  German  Commentary  on  the  So7ig  of 
Songs,  of  which,  in  due  course,  we,  his  students,  received 
copies,  which  some  of  us  retain  to  this  day. 

The  Jews'  College  Library,  consisting  primarily  of  the  old 
Sussex  Hall  books  and  the  Michael  Josephs  collection, 
soon  grew  out  of  date.  It  proved  so  inadequate  to  our 
wants  that  we  can  remember  the  time  when  the  addition 
of  such  works  as  Munk's  translation  of  the  "Moreh"  and 
Webster's  large  English  Dictionary  were  regarded  as  events 
in  the  history  of  the  College.  But  before  some  of  us  left 
it  had  greatly  improved.  Mr.  L.  M.  ROTHSCHILD  acquired 
for  our  use,  besides  some  50  other  books,  the  useful  library 
of  the  late  EMANUEL  Deutsch  ,  which  included  a  fine 
copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  Talmud.  And  there  were 
presented  also  the  collections  of  E.  M.  Merton  and  LouiS 
Werner,  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  Mr.  CHARLES  SAMUEL 
added  the  fine  Hebrew  Library  that  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Keyzer,  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Saturday  morning  services,  in  which  the  College 
students  took  regular  part,  formed,  as  has  been  said,  a 
valuable  feature  of  our  ministerial  training.  They  were  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  Council  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, such  as  Henry  Solomon,  Edward  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
Franklin.  Jacob  Franklin  took  the  kindest  possible  in- 
terest in  the  College  students,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feel  hurt  when,  on  one  of  these  Saturday  mornings,  he 
observed  to  a  Collegiate  aspirant  for  the  ministry:    "Young 
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man,  you  have  a  nice  voice,  and  would  do  well,  if  only 
you  would  not  try  to  sing!"  It  was  JACOB  FRANKLIN  who 
provided  us  with  tickets  for  the  London  Institution,  which  we 
attended  sedulously.  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  Chemistry  lectures  of  Prof.  Bloxham,  of  King's 
College,  the  Botanical  lectures  of  Prof.  Bentley,  and  the 
Physiological  lectures  of  Prof.  HuxLEY  and  Prof.  Romanes. 
Another  member  of  the  Council  whose  interest  in  our  wel- 
fare can  never  be  forgotten,  was  Michael  Henry.  Among 
the  many  inspiring  moments  that  we  had  at  Jews'  College  • — 
and  there  were  many  such  —  must  be  reckoned  those  that  we 
were  privileged  to  spend  in  conversation  with  this  remarkable 
man.  His  private  talks  with  us  had  a  twofold  effect,  uplifting 
us  by  their  seriousness,  and  encouraging  us  to  perseverance 
by  their  cheerful  sympathy  with  the  students'  struggles. 

And  there  was  another  member  of  the  Council  who  made 
the  deepest  and  best  impression  upon  us  all  —  the  Chief 
Rabbi  and  President  of  Jews'  College,  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler, 
whose  dignified  and  venerable  figure  we  saw  constantly,  and 
whose  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College  seemed  the 
master  passion  of  his  life.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  visit  the  institution.  The  Council  minutes  show  that  he 
was  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting.  He  lived  opposite  the 
College,  or  he  could  not  have  spared  us  so  much  of  his 
precious  time.  As  College  students,  he  frequently  examined 
us  to  see  what  progress  we  were  making  in  his  favourite 
subject,  the  Talmud.  His  interest  in  us  personally  manifested 
itself  in  many  gracious  attentions,  as  when  a  student  who 
had  matriculated  would  be  invited  to  spend  a  week-end 
with  him  at  the  seaside  —  an  honour  the  pleasure  of  which 
was  only  marred  by  the  consideration  that  Dr.  Adler's 
student-guest  was  expected  to  conduct  the  whole  of  the 
Sabbath  service  which  he  held  in  his  house. 
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XVII. 

THE   jews'   college   JOURNAL. 

The  institution  at  Finsbury  Square  had  been  in  existence 
twenty  years  before  it  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  publi- 
cation of  its  own.  The  pupils  of  Jews'  College  School,  aided 
by  some  of  the  younger  students  of  the  College,  had  com- 
menced by  trying  their  literary  powers  on  a  "Manuscript 
Magazine",  of  which  four  numbers  were  issued.  They  were 
written  and  illustrated  by  Delissa  JOSEPH,  who  had  already 
given  promise  of  future  professional  distinction  in  the 
drawing  class  of  the  School.  But  in  April  1875  there  ap- 
peared the  first  number,  in  print,  of  The  Jews'  College  Journal, 
"edited  by  I.  ABRAHAMS,  D.  JOSEPH,  A.  Green,  H.  Cohen 
and  E.  Adler".  It  was  a  quarto  of  four  pages,  and  reflected 
no  little  credit  on  its  compilers.  It  opened  with  an  article 
on  "The  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Testimonial  Fund",  by  JOSEPH 
POLACK,  in  which  the  Finsbury  Square  boys  were  exhorted 
to  do  their  utmost  for  the  new  movement.  A  portion  of 
this  article  is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  facsimile  of 
the  first  page  of  the  first  number. 

There  followed  "A  Chapter  in  Jewish  History",  by  "A", 
a  Report  of  one  of  the  Life-Boat  Meetings  that  were  being 
held  at  Jews'  College,  by  Delissa  JOSEPH,  and  the  first 
instalment  of  an  article  by  the  same  writer  on  "The  Bicycle". 
Israel  Abrahams  commences  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Cricket",  which  he  introduces  with  this  observation:  "As 
we  have  frequently  advocated  the  formation  of  a  Cricket 
Club  in  the  Jews'  College  School,  we  therefore  think  it  our 
duty  to  present  to  our  readers  a  short  outline  of  that  out- 
door pastime".  Some  "Puzzles"  by  the  same  writer  conclude 
this  number,  while  the  Editors  regret  that  pressure  on  their 
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The  Sir  Uoses  Monteflore  Testimonial  Fund. 

Bj  Joicvlirol.wk'.  .'^ 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  resultsof  the  ad- 
vance of  civilizatio.i,  and  one  vjbich  interests  Jews 
most,  i»  the  spread  of  religious 'olerdtion.  Gradual. 
in  its  growth,  but  prosperous  where  it  was  exercised 
\l  has  at  last  after  a  long  stru'^gle  with  superstition 
and  prejudice,  come  to  bo  univerasi,  wherever  civili- 
zation sheds  its  radiant  lustre.    The  condition  of  the 


'  "  Folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  I 
'JVhich  not  even  critics  criticise." 
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in  the  whole  civilized  world.  Whenever  he  travelled 
to  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  his  brethren  and  of  interced'mg  on  their 
behalf,  he  was  met  at  all  the  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  with  addresses  and  ble^ings:  kings  bow- 
ed at  his  word  and  governments  felt  respect  for  the 
man,  whose  object  was  the  spread  of  religious  tole- 
ration. 

But  the  highest  aim  of  Sir  Moses  was  and  is  the 
elevation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  from  their    * 


Jews  therefore  at  the  present  time  ^-^^'^J^''°^'^    p,^„,  destitute  state.  Eight  journeys  have  been  un 
abl,  u*h  their  condition  a  centur,:  or  two  ago    Bu     1^^^_^^^_^  ^^^    ^^^^^_^   ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'ala^.>  there  are  coun.nes  and  states,  -^-^J"  >;^    ^.^.^^  his  heart  yearned,  time  after  time  has  he 
involved  in  ignorance  and  semi-barbanty,  and  where  ^  Jerusalem, 

our  brethren  who  are  very  numerous,  are  oppressed  P™"^"^^^'""    ^' >^  .       -,    .  .      \  ' 

........       f „„„     but  notwithstanduig  the  unbounded  beneficence  of  - 

and  ill-treated  with  the  seventy  arising  from  popu-  ^    .^    ,  ,  , 

.    ,.        .riTt  J-  1.      i.  ....  :,  ^/.™,^;„»ns  S  r  Moses,  seconded  by  large  sums  of  money  from 

laroreudice.   When  a  dishonest  act  is  committeo,%  .       ,t- 

,  '^    '         .      .  ., „^,,.j  ,v,„  !„„..«  arB    the  Jews  of  all  countries  of  Europe,  the  condition  of 

when  a  murder  is  secretly  perpetrated,  the  Jews  are  J  ...  » o  i    .■ 

,       .  ,       .1         t    .  ,„j    the  Tews  of  Jerusalem  and  other  towns  of  raJestine 
accused  and  often  a  popular  nsjng  takes  place  and    '"*=  jews  ,  j 

the  Jews  are  massacred  in  large  numbers.  1  -  ^•■»  "'°^«  unsatisfactory     They  are  without   the 

One  of  those  high-minded  men  who  strive  with  -"eans  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and  consequently, 
all  their  power  to  prevent  these  occurrences,  whose  '  famine  and  drought  often  overtake  them  and  reduce 
highest  aim  is  the  rooUngout  of  religious  intolerance  I 'hetn  to  a  state  of  beggary  ^ 

is  Sir  Moses  Mon.efiore.    He  has  spent  his  time  his  I         To  remedy  this  d«nal  aspect  of  affairs  a  pr^\^  ^y 
energy,  his  talents  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi.  i  )«='  ^as  been  set  on  foot  which  has  the  full  .pproba.       -^    ■ 

.^      ',  .      ,        .      „  _:        „  „  ,1,.  ,„„„„i,    tion  of  the  great  philanthropist  himself:  and  If  earned  '*-■" 

liijt  of  the  Jews  in  all  countries  where  the  trammels  I  """"'""=  5  "»  K  i-  .       ..     '. 

-<i  ■  .  1-  u     _         .  II  K«  ,,.\,A  .!,„  1  into  effect,  will  tje  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  fcr  the 

ofibppresion  yet  Unger;  he  may  well  be  styled  the   """  >=">=>•'>  " 

-  gratification  of  which  he  has  spent  his  long  and  use- 

ful life,  it  is  proposed  to  collect  a  large  sum  of  money 
frcm'all  parts  ol  the  world,  which  is  to  be  utilised  in 


■  Champion,  of  Humanity".     To  attempt  even  thi 
/  ilightest  sketch  of  a  life  spent  in  the  relief  of  his  bre- 
thren abroad,  and  yet  marked  with  acts  of  the  hi^'h 


esUiberality  and  generosity  at  home  would  be  far  j  '^^  f^'^ding  of  a  scheme  for  promoting  agricultun 
beyond  the  li:.i;s  ^i  this  paper;  such  a  task  must  be  or  some  oUier  industnal  occupation  for  the  Jews  of 
J^eftto  the  -,rapner.  and  may  well  occupy  more  1  the  Holy  Land,  whicK.w.11  pro.de  th.m  ^vith  the 
pages  than  this  does  words,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
.name  of  Sir  Moses  Montpftore  is  as  a  household  word 


means  of  earning  their  own  bread;  and  thus  to  esta- 
l.iM,  :,  i.^'/morial  to  Sir  Moses  -.vhicii  will  at  once  b?  , 


.'Wrii^infcfc 
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space    prevents    the    insertion    of  certain    articles    which  are 
promised   in  the  next  issue. 

Of  the  six  numbers  of  the  "Journal"  that  appeared  the 
second  is  wanting  in  the  collection  that  has  been  placed  at 
our  disposal.  The  third  (June,  1875)  appears  in  a  black 
border,  in  memory  of  MiCHAEL  Henry,  who  had  died  in 
that  month,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  references  to  the 
dear  friend  whom  the  Jews'  College  School  boys  had  so 
recently  lost.  "The  countenance  which  was  but  lately  beaming 
with  love  for  you",  writes  "J",  "is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
All  that  is  mortal  of  MiCHAEL  HENRY  lies  in  the  cold  earth. 
In  the  death  of  one  man  we  have  been  bereft  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  poet,  the  scholar,  and  the  Jew!  Treasure 
up,  schoolboys!  the  remembrance  of  your  'father',  and  by 
becoming  better  yourselves  you  will  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  name  of  that  great,  good   man". 

Then  follow  notices  of  the  sermons  preached  in  memoriam, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Abler,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  SiNGER,  of  the  largely-attended  funeral,  with  its 
affecting  scene  on  the  ground,  and  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Life-Boat  Fund  held  after  the 
death  of  its  Founder.  "D.  J."  contributes  a  series  of  "Notelets" 
on  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  which  have  come  to  form  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Journal.  A  paragraph  on  "College 
Successes"  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  "Mr.  Joseph  Abrahams, 
student  of  Jews'  College,  has  obtained  two  certificates  at 
University  College,  in  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  They  were  gained  for  proficiency  in  Physics  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  were  presented  by  Sir  George 
Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls". 

No.    4   has   an  article  by  "A"  on  "Etymology  of  Certain 
Words",  the  first  part  of  "An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Rabbi 
Heller",    by    "J.  P.",    more  "Notelets",  and  an  account  of 
i  4 


"Our  Anniversary".  How  a  monthly  publication  in  its  fourth 
number  could  already  have  attained  to  its  anniversary  is 
thus  explained:  — 

Twelve  months  have  now  passed  since  we  undertook  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  monthly  issue  of  the  "Jews'  College  Manuscript  Magazine",  and 
during  this  time  we  have  experienced  great  and  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. We  found  after  a  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
"Manuscript  Magazine"  with  any  hopes  of  a  successful  end,  especially  as 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  number  of  the  "Magazine"  our  con- 
temporary "The  Jews'  College  Miscellany"  was  commenced.  Now  if,  when 
we  were  complete  masters  of  the  field  we  were  scarcely  able  to  proceed 
through  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  is  not  very  likely  that,  when  the  number 
of  subscribers,  which  was  before  very  limited,  was  divided  between  the  two 
papers,  our  affairs  were  in  any  way  mended.  It  was  then  that  the  Editors  of 
the  "rival"  magazines  wisely  agreed  to  coalesce,  and  it  was  found  that  if  we 
eould  possibly  manage  to  issue  our  paper  in  a  printed  form,  we  might  be 
able  to  augment  the  number  of  subscribers  considerably.  No.  I  of  the  "Jews' 
College  Journal",  which  elicited  favourable  notice  from  both  the  Jewish 
Papers,  was  the  fruit  of  our  united  labours,  which  were  now  crowned  with 
success. . .  We  have  continued  the  "Journal"  for  four  months,  and  we  hope 
that  we  may  celebrate  our  anniversaries  as  long  as  Jews'  College  exists, 
and  we  trust  that  the  boys  will  give  a  helping  hand  to  an  institution  which, 
we  sincerely  hope,  is  a  source  of  amusement  —  and  may  we  say  instruc- 
tion ?  —  to  them  all. 

The  next  number  prints  a  letter  from  the  late  MICHAEL 
Henry  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the 
"Journal"  at  the  time  that  they  sought  his  advice  in  regard 
to  their  new  venture:  — 

68  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

May  28th,  1874. 

Gentlemen. 

I  think  the  notion  of  establishing  a  Jews'  College  School  Journal  is  ex- 
cellent (provided  the  labour  involved  does  not  interfere  with  school  duties). 
If  the  contents  are  to  be  mainly  contributed  by  the  boys  of  the  school,  the 
journal  should  be  entitled  "Jews'  College  School  Journal",  so  as  to  avoid 
misconception.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  be  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out 
your    views   as    regards    an    economical    mode    of   printing  the  journal,  as   the 
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price  of  good  printing  is  fixed  and  determinate  as  were  "the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians".  I  congratulate  you  on  your  spirited  notion  of  com- 
peting with  other  public  schools  for  journalistic  distinction. 

I  am, 

Always  your  affectionate  friend, 
'  Michael  Henry. 

Other  features  of  this  number  are  "A  Visit  to  Worms 
Synagogue",  a  concluding  article  on  Rashi,  and  an  intimation 
that  the  entire  amount  required  to  purchase  a  Life-Boat 
has  practically  been  obtained. 

No.  6  contains  an  account  of  "College  Successes",  a  poem 
on  "Michael  Henry",  articles  on  "The  New  Year"  and  on 
"The  Brighton  Aquarium",  and  a  series  of  "Puzzles",  the 
answers  to  which  are  promised  "in  our  next".  As,  however, 
the  sixth  number  proved  to  be  the  last,  these  ingenious 
conundrums  still  await  the  pubHcation  of  their  solution. 

XVIII. 

SOME  NOTABLE   EVENTS. 

Passing  over  the  ground  more  rapidly  than  we  have 
thought  desirable  in  detailing  the  earlier  history  of  the 
College,  the  first  notable  event  to  be  recorded  relates  to  a 
communication  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Synagogue  in  the  course  of  1878,  to  this  effect:  — 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held 
on  the  8th  May,  the  enclosed  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  concerning 
the  training  of  Jewish  Ministers  was  submitted  to  the  Council ;  and  it  was 
resolved : 

"That  the  Council  grant  a  subvention  of  £200  per  annum  from  its  funds 
to  the  Jews'  College  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  Institution." 

"That  the  Council  are  willing  annually  to  elect  six  gentlemen  to  serve  on 
the  Council  of  Jews'  College,  and  that  Messrs.  Assur  H.  Moses,  Edward 
Lucas,  Louis  Davidson,  Ellis  A.  Franklin,  A.  M.  Silber  and  Hyman 
A.  Abrahams  be  so  appointed." 

I   am  directed  to  express  the  hope  that  with  the  material  and  moral  aid  so 
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liberally  bestowed  by  the  Council,  the  College  may  be  enabled  to  show  the 
results  published  in  the  memorandum  of  the  College  of  December  1877,  and 
that  the  Council  may  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  very  large  subvention 
granted  on  the  faith  of  that  promise. 

This  action  of  the  United  Synagogue  in  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  Jews'  College  to  communal  support  was  due 
to  the  energetic  advocacy  of  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel,  the 
first  Treasurer  of  the  United  Synagogue,  who,  joining  the 
College  Council  in  1872,  forthwith  became  one  of  its  fore- 
most workers.  In  1877  Mr.  Samuel  became  a  Treasurer 
also  of  the  College,  in  succession  to  the  late  Edwin  Samuel. 
In  July  of  that  year  Mr.  Samuel  carried  the  following 
resolution  in  the  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue :  — 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  any  and 
(if  any)  what  number  of  persons  are  now  pursuing  their  studies  with  a  view 
to  becoming  Jewish  Ministers,  and  what  are  the  present  means  of  support 
of  such  persons.  That  such  Committee  be  further  authorized  to  consider  and 
report  whether  any  and  (if  any)  what  steps  should  be  taken,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council,  to  form  a  body  of  Students,  from  whose  ranks 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  Jewish  Ministry  in  England  may  from  time  to 
time  be  filled  up ;  and  to  raise  or  otherwise  obtain  a  fund  from  which  sub- 
ventions may  be  paid  to  such  students,  to  assist  in  their  support,  and  to 
augment  their  salaries  when  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  a  Congregation 
which  has  not  means  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  a  small  stipend.  That  the 
Committee  be  authorized,  if  they  think  necessary,  to  invite  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jews'  College,  or  any  other  body,  to 
assist  in  the  investigation  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  conveyed  in  this  reso- 
lution, a  Sub-Committee  of  Jews'  College  had  been  appoin- 
ted to  confer  with  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Council  of 
the  United  Synagogue,  and  as  the  outcome  of  their  j'oint 
deliberations  the  United  Synagogue  now  decided  to  vote 
=g200  a  year  to  the  College  and  to  associate  itself  with  the 
administration  of  the  institution.  At  the  same  time  the 
constitution  of  the  College  was  amended  to  permit  any 
Jewish    congregation    or    body    contributing  ^30   a    year    or 
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upwards  to   its   funds  to  nominate  a  delegate  to  the  Council 
for  each  ^30  thus  contributed. 

No  less  important  was  a  letter  which  the  Council  received 
from  its  venerable  President  at  the  commencement  of  1879. 

Office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi 

16  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

10  January  5639. 
To  the  Council  of  Jews'  College, 
Gentlemen. 

You  are  aware  that  about  the  year  1852,1  convoked  a  public  meeting  in 
Sussex  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
College  and  School.  Some  time  afterwards  a  constitution  was  framed  by  Sir 
George  Jessel  and  the  late  Mr.  Waley,  and  when  the  institution  was 
opened,  these  laws  were  agreed  to  and  are  still  in  force.  One  of  these  laws 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  Rabbi  be  ex-officio  President  of  the  Institution. 
Since  the  very  first,  I  have,  as  President,  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
w^elfare  and  development  of  Jews'  College.  But  now,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  take  as  active  a  share  in  its 
management  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  I  am  more  particularly  prevented  from 
presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  appoint  a 
gentleman  from  your  midst  to  act  as  Chairman  of  Committee.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  giving  every  possible  help  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  may  elect, 
and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  for  Jews'  College  that  my  feeble 
powers  permit. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully 

N.  Adler  Dr. 

The  reception  of  this  communication  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  following  Resolution :  "That  the  Council  hear  with 
regret  that  the  Rev.  President  is  prevented  by  reason  of 
his  health  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Council.  They 
hope  that  they  may  still  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
his  assistance,  and  will,  on  some  future  occasion,  adopt  his 
suggestion  as  to  a  Chairman." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  HENRY  Solomon,  one  of  the 
original    Treasurers,    an    office    which    he   continued    to  hold 
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till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1891,  presided  over  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Council  by  right  of  seniority  and  distin- 
guished service.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  "Acting 
Chairman"  was  appointed  in  Dr.  Adler's  place,  and 
this  position  was  conferred  on  Sir  Barrow  Ellis, 
K.  C.  S.  I. 

The  illness  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  led  to  another  important 
change  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hermann  Adler  was  compelled  to  resign  the  post  of 
Theological  Tutor  that  he  had  held  for  17  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  official  duties  devolving  on  him  in  connection 
with  the  Rabbinate.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Adler  under- 
took to  give  a  weekly  and  honorary  lesson  in  Homiletics. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  Rev.  S.  SiNGER,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  New  West  End  Synagogue,  retired 
from  the  post  of  Master  in  the  College  School  which  he 
had  filled  for  12  years.  On  Dr.  Adler's  retirement.  Dr.  S. 
A.  HiRSCH,  a  former  teacher  of  the  "Realschule  der  Israeli- 
tischen  Religionsgesellschaft"  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Theological  Tutor. 

Dr.  HiRSCH  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  March  ist,  1843, 
and  was  descended  from  a  family  which  migrated  from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  the  Dutch  capital  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1 8th  century.  Among  his  learned  forbears, 
his  father,  SAMUEL  HiRSCH,  was  specially  distinguished. 
Educated,  first  in  Holland,  where  he  studied  Classics,  Modern 
Languages  and  Hebrew,  he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin, 
in  1863,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Philology,  Philosophy 
and  History  under  Professors  BOECKH,  Haupt,  TRENDEL- 
ENBURG, MoMMSEN,  Droysen  and  Steinthal.  With  the 
last-named  scholar  he  became  particularly  friendly.  At  the 
same  time  he  attended  the  Talmudical  lectures  of  Rabbis 
E.    RosENSTEiN   and    Michael  Landsberger.   It  was  in 
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1867,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Fkiedlander, 
with  whom  he  had  come  into  contact  in  Berlin,  that  he 
was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  "Realschule"  of  the  "Israelit- 
ischc  Rehgionsgesellschaft"  at  Frankfort,  in  which  capacity 
he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  his  famous  namesake,  Rabbiner 
HiRSCH.  Two  years  after  his  appointment  he  graduated  as  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

The  many  learned  writings  which  Dr.  HiRSCH  has  pro- 
duced in  recent  years  have  placed  him  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  scholars.  From  1889  to  1891  he  edited  The  Jewish 
Standard,  and  from  1891  to  1899,  Palestma,  The  Chovevi 
Zion  Quarterly.  His  other  publications  include,  besides 
various  lectures,  "The  Greek  Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a 
Fragment  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar",  edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Edmond  Nolan 
(1902);  "A  Book  of  Essays",  published  for  the  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  of  England  (1905);  and  "A  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Job  from  a  Hebrew  Manuscript  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  Cambridge",  translated  and  edited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright  (1905). 

XIX. 

CLOSING   OF   JEWS'   COLLEGE   SCHOOL. 

At  Special  General  Meetings  of  the  Governors  held  on 
the  1 8th  and  25th  June,  1879,  it  was  resolved:  "That  Jews' 
College  School  be  discontinued,  as  from  September  30th  next". 

Several  reasons  had  conspired  to  render  such  a  step  in- 
evitable. The  gradual  removal  of  middle  class  families  from 
the  City  had  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
paying  pupils  in  the  School.  Moreover,  there  was  a  growing 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  send  their  sons 
to    a   Jewish   day  school,  however  excellently  taught.    They 
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preferred  to  avail  themselves  of  the  greater  educational 
advantages  of  such  large  public  schools  as  the  City  of 
London  and  University  College.  And  the  Council  ex- 
perienced increasing  difficulties  in  administering  the  School 
in  conjunction  with  the  College.  Then  the  interests  of  the 
College  students  demanded  paramount  consideration.  The 
Finsbury  Square  district  was  losing  its  central  character  for 
educational  purposes.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  remove  the  institution  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gower  Street,  where  the  senior  students  could  pursue  their 
chief  secular  studies  at  University  College.  Already  there 
had  been  a  movement  in  that  direction  in  1874,  when  the 
Baroness  Mayer  de  Rothschild  undertook  to- defray  the 
expense  of  such  education  for  two  of  the  most  promising 
students,  "as  young  men  Hkely  to  fulfil,  by  the  promise  of 
their  youth,  the  generally  entertained  desire  for  a  liberally 
instructed  and  properly  trained  Jewish  clergy".  The  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  College  to  another  locality  raised  the 
serious  question  whether  the  School  should  be  taken  with  it 
or  disbanded.  The  School  was  undoubtedly  serving  a  useful 
purpose.  It  was  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  for  the  sons 
of  gentlemen.  The  positions  of  public  usefulness  to  which 
many  of  its  best  pupils  have  since  attained  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  education  they  received 
within  its  walls.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  them :  there  were 
educated  in  the  School,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  Dr. 
Albert  Kisch,  Mr.  Hermann  Kisch,  C.  S.  I.,  Mr.  Delissa 
Joseph,  F.  R.  I.B.  A.,  Mr.  Elkan  Abler,  M.  A. ,  Prof. 
Israel  Gollancz,  Mr.  Lionel  Abrahams,  M.  A.,  the  late 
Alfred  Newman,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Anglo-Jewish 
historical  research,  Mr.  LIONEL  JACOB,  B.  A.,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Moses,  M.  A.  The  School,  moreover,  conferred  an  advantage 
on  the  College  itself  by  giving  its  senior  students  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  gaining  experience  in  teaching,  which  proved  of 
practical  utiHty  to  them  in  after  life  whether  as  schoolmasters 
or  ministers.  The  late  Chief  Rabbi,  Mr.  M.  H.  PicClOTTO,  and 
Dr.  Friedlander  were  strongly  in  favour  of  its  retention,  but 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  was  against  it ;  and  this  opinion 
was  enforced  by  the  views  of  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel,  who  was 
subsidizing  the  education  of  the  senior  students  at  Univer- 
sity College,  and  who  promised  an  annual  donation  of 
^200  to  Jews'  College  on  condition  of  its  being  reorganized 
as  an  independent  institution.  The  final  outcome  of  the 
Council's  deliberations  on  the  subject  was  an  amended 
Constitution,  which  was  passed  by  the  Governors  on  the 
1 8th  June,  1879,  and  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief 
provisions:  — 

1.  The  objects  of  Jews'  College  are  the  educating  and  training  of  Minis- 
ters, Preachers,  Readers,  and  Teachers  of  Religion  for  Jewish  Congregations 
whose  vernacular  is  the  English  Language. 

2.  The  College  shall  consist  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  shall  be  called 
the  Junior  Class  and  the  other  the  Senior  Class. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  shall  be  of  the  age  of  16 
years  at  least,  and  under  the  age  of  20  years.  They  shall  produce  a  satisfactory 
testimonial  of  respectability  and  moral  character,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  they  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  Jewish  History  and  Religion,  the  Elements  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  the  Daily  Prayers  and  Pentateuch,  and  of  easy  passages  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class  shall  have  passed  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London.  The  Council  may 
however  admit  candidates  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  previous  clause,  but  shall  not  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
to  all  or  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Junior  Class,  subject  to 
any  conditions  which  the  Council  may  think  fit  to  impose. 

5.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  Class  shall  be  — 
Systematic  Religion  (including  expositions  of  such  works  as  ni^D^H  mDIH 

and  ^"ITID)'  Exposition  of  the  Bible  with  Commentaries.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Grammar  with  Exercises.  Translation  and  History  of  our  Liturgy. 

nr^D.  i<-iD:  and  -ji-ij;  ]rbw- 

Jewish  History  and  Literature. 

Elocution,  Vocal  Music,  and  Reading  of  the  Law. 
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6.  The  Curriculum  of  the  Junior  Class  shall  embrace  a  period  of  three  years. 

7.  Not  less  than  14  hours  in  each  week  of  the  Session  of  the  Junior  Class 
shall  be  devoted  to  Hebrew  and  Religious  Subjects. 

S.  The  Students  of  the  Junior  Class  shall  attend  classes  at  the  University 
College,  London,  in  such  subjects  as  shall  be  deemed  desirable  for  securing 
them  a  sound  English  education,  and  in  particular  for  preparing  them  for 
the  first  and  second  B.  A.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

9.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class  shall  satisfy  the  Council 
as  to  their  respectability  and  moral  character,  and  as  to  their  possession  of 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  Class,  and  if 
they  have  not  been  Students  in  the  Junior  Class  shall  produce  a  satisfactory 
testimonial  of  respectability  and  moral  character,  and  be  subject  to  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  they  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  of  instruction. 

10.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class  shall  have  passed  the 
second  B.  A.  Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

11.  The   subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Senior  Class  shall  be  — 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  including  Expositions  of  works  of  Philo,  Saadiah, 

Maimonides,  etc. 

Jewish  History  and  Literature  down  to  the  present  day. 

Semitic  Languages. 

Bible  with  Ancient  and  Modern  Commentaries,  Talmud  and  Posekim. 

Homiletics. 

Elocution  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  Students  of  this  Class  shall  devote  themselves  primarily  to  these 
subjects  during  not  less  than  14  hours  in  each  week  of  the  Session,  but  they 
may,  if  necessary,  attend  lectures  at  University  College,  London,  on  such  sub- 
jects as  shall  be  deemed  desirable. 

12.  Students  in  the  Senior  Class  shall  occasionally  have  opportunities  of 
practising  the  art  of  Preaching,  Reading  and  Teaching,  and  of  being  instructed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Shechitah  and  Milah. 

13.  The  Council  may  grant  certificates  of  competency  to  Students  who 
have  qualified  themselves  for  the  offices  of  Minister,  Preacher,  Reader,  and 
Teacher  of  Religion. 

14.  An  Elementary  Class  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  Jews' 
College  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

15.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  Class  shall  be  of  the  age 
of  13  years  at  least  and  under  the  age  of  16  years.  They  shall  produce  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  and  shall  be  subject  to  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  that  they  are  able  to  translate  from  Hebrew  into  English 
easy  portions  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Bible  History  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  general  subjects. 

16.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Elementary  Class  shall    be  — 
Outlines  of  Jewish  Religion. 

Biblical  and  Post-Biblical  History. 
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Elements    of   Hebrew    Grammar  with  Exercises. 

Translation  of  Prayers,  Pentateuch,  and  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Bible. 

Rabbinical  Writings:  Rashi,  Mishnah,  Shulchan  Aruch,  and  easy  portions 
of  Gemara. 

English  Language  and  History. 

Elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  German  and  French,  Mathematics,  Book- 
keeping, Geography,  Natural  Science,  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Singing. 

17.  Not  less  than  28  hours  in  each  week  of  the  Session  of  the  Elementary 
Class  shall  be  devoted  to  the  subjects  enumerated  in  Clause  16. 

18.  The  charge  for  the  Students  of  Jews'  College,  except  those  on  the 
Foundation,  shall  be  £30  a  year  each. 

19.  The  charge  for  Pupils  of  the  Elementary  Class  shall  be  £10  a  year 
each.  The  Council  may  in  any  case  remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  charge, 

20.  The  Council  may  place  on  the  Foundation  any  number  not  exceeding 
12  Students. 

21.  Students  on  the  Foundation  shall  receive  instruction  in  Jews'  College 
and  shall  attend  Classes  at  the  University  College,  London,  as  above-mentioned, 
gratuitously,  or  at  such  reduced  charge  as  the  Council  may  think  fit  to  impose. 

22.  The  Council  may  provide  maintenance,  board  and  clothing,  or  any  of 
them  wholly  or  partially,  for  Students  on  the  Foundation,  whose  means  of 
subsistence  are  insuflficient. 

23.  Each  Pupil  of  the  Elementary  Class  shall  before  or  within  one  year 
after  he  shall  become  such  Pupil,  and  each  Student  of  the  College  shall  be- 
fore he  shall  become  such  Student  (and  whether  or  not  he  shall  have  been 
a  pupil  of  the  Elementary  Class)  produce  a  statement  under  the  hand  of  his 
parent  or  guardian,  countersigned  by  himself,  that  it  is  intended  that  he  shall 
follow  the  profession  of  Minister,  Preacher,  Reader,  or  Teacher  of  the  Jewish 
Religion,  and  the  Council  shall  require  such  parent  or  guardian,  and  if 
necessaiy  one  or  more  sureties,  to  enter  into  a  bond  or  covenant  with  any 
person  or  persons  that  they  may  nominate  on  behalf  of  the  College  to  secure 
the  payment  to  the  College  of  such  sum,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £50,  as 
the  Council  may  think  fit,  in  the  event  of  such  Pupil  or  Student  withdrawing 
from    the    College    without   having  duly  qualified  himself  for  such  profession. 

24.  Jews'  College  shall  be  conducted  in  premises  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
University  College,  Gower  Street. 

25.  The  Chief  Rabbi  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  have  a  veto  in  the  appointment  of  the  Principal  and  Teachers. 

XX. 

1879— 1880. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Jewish  students  at  University  College 
were  beginning  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  there. 
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In  the  Jews'  College  Report  for  the  year  1879-80  "the 
Council  learn  that  at  the  recent  University  College  Exami- 
nations the  first  Prize  and  Certificate  in  Logic  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind  were  awarded  to  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  B.A., 
and  Mr.  HERMAN  COHEN  jointly.  The  latter  received  prizes 
for  French  and  Hebrew,  the  Fielden  Scholarship  of  £25 
for  French,  and  an  Andrews  Scholarship  of  ^^50  for  general 
proficiency.  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  POLACK,  B.A., 
in  the  class  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Mind ;  to  Mr.  M. 
Abrahams  and  Mr.  M.  Hyamson  in  the  Junior  English 
Class".  The  Council  had  recently  passed  a  resolution  raising 
the  stipends  of  pupils,  in  cases  of  special  merit,  from  £30 
a  year  —  the  ordinary  amount  of  a  scholarship  —  to  ^^50 
a  year;  and  the  first  students  to  whom  these  increased 
sums  were  voted  were  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  B.  A.,  Mr. 
Herman  Cohen,  Mr.  M.  Hyamson,  and  Mr.  B.  Saul. 

The  same  Report  throws  an  interesting  light  on  other 
activities  of  the  College  students :  — 

Mr.  Joseph  Polack  has  passed  the  Second  B.  A.  Examination  of  the  London 
University;  Mr.  B.  Saul,  the  First  B.  A. ;  Mr.  F.  L.  Cohen  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Green,  the  Matriculation  Examination,  each  appearing  in  the  first  division 
of  the  successful  examinees.  The  first  named  gentleman  has  also  taken  honours 
in  German.  Mr.  Herman  J.  Cohkn  has  obtained  the  HoUier  Scholarship  for 
Hebrew  at  University  College. 

Mr.  Joseph  Polack,  B.  A.,  has  continued  to  conduct  the  services  on 
Sabbaths  and  Festivals  for  Jewish  prisoners  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
Coldbath  Fields.  He  has  also  preached  with  success  in  several  Metropolitan 
Synagogues.  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  B.  A.,  Mr.  Polack,  B.  A.,  and  Mr. 
Herman  J.  Cohen  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Scriptural  Expositions, 
held  at  the  Cutler  Street  Synagogue  on  Friday  evenings,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  knowledge.  At  the  Sabbath 
School  of  the  Association,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Green  and  F.  L.  Cohen  have 
acted  as  Teachers.  The  former  gentleman,  with  Mr.  Herman  J.  Cohen,  con- 
ducted Divine  Service  on  New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  at  the  Con- 
valescent Home,  Lower  Norwood. 

About  this  time  the  Council  lost  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished   members    by   death    or  retirement.  Mr.  M.  H.  Pic- 
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CIOTTO,    one    of  the   Founders,  who  had  rendered  scholarly 
service  to  the  College  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
died    in    1879.    His   son,    Mr.  J  AMES  PiCCIOTTO,  the  first  of 
modern  Anglo-Jewish  historians,  had  previously  been  elected 
a    member    of  the  Council  and  Education  Committee.    The 
Council's    Report    for    1879-80    bears  grateful  testimony  to 
the    labours    of   their    departed    colleague    in    these    words-. 
"Mr.  PiCCIOTTO  was  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  Anglo- 
Jewish    Education;    but    among  the  various  agencies  for  ad- 
vancing that  great  object  to  which  he  devoted  his  time  and 
abilitie*^,  none  received  a  more  cordial  and  consistent  adhe- 
sion   thin   Jews'  College".  In  the  following  year  Sir  MosES 
MONTEFIORE    found    it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  advan- 
cing  age,    to    retire    from    the    office    of  Vice-President  and 
from    his    position    on    the    Council,    and    at   the    same    time 
Mr.    Barnett    Meyers'    resignation    was    received.    If  both 
gentlemen    refused   to  reconsider  their  decision,  it  was  from 
no    loss    of  interest   in   the    institution    for    which  they  had 
laboured    so    strenuously    and    generously,    but    from    sheer 
physical    inability    to    discharge  the  duties  of  office,  and  an 
unwiUingness   to    remain    members    of  an    administration    to 
which    they    could    no    longer    give  their  personal  attention. 
In  the   course  of  1879,  Mr.  JOSHUA  M.  Levy  became  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary  with  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Green. 


PART  11. 
THE  COLLEGE  IN  TAVISTOCK  SQUARE. 


I. 

THE   NEW   PREMISES. 

The  search  for  premises  in  the  West  Central  district 
w^s  attended  with  the  difficulties  that  usually  beset  such 
undertakings.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  College 
in  Euston  Square.  Then  Upper  Bedford  Place  was  con- 
sidered, and  reported  on  favourably;  and  subsequently  a 
house  in  Gower  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Chenies  Street, 
seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  College.  The  next 
house  which  the  Council  had  in  view  was  in  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  but  this  proposition  also  had  to  be  withdrawn.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  1880  that  the  Council 
were  able  to  make  their  final  decision.  It  was  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Council  held  on  the  14th  December,  that  "Mr. 
Charles  Samuel  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee that  the  purchase  of  Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square, 
had  been  completed,  and  that  he  expected  daily  to  receive 
the  license  to  carry  on  the  College." 

Tavistock  House  was  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Charles    Dickens,    who    had    resided   there    in    the    fifties. 
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"In  Tavistock  Square",  writes  Hans  Andersen,  who  visited 
the  Novelist  in  1851,  "stands  Tavistock  House.  This  and  the 
strip  of  garden  in  front  of  it  are  shut  out  from  the  thorough- 
fare by  an  iron  railing.  A  large  garden  with  a  grass  plot 
and  high  trees  stretches  behind  the  house,  and  gives  it  a 
countrified  look  in  the  midst  of  this  coal  and  gas  steaming 
London".  It  was  in  the  large  library  on  the  first  floor  — 
the  future  lecture-hall  of  Jews'  College  —  that  DiCKENS  and 
his  friends  used  to  act  plays.  Tavistock  House  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  FRANK  Stone,  the  Royal  Academician. 
James  Perry,  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  its 
best  days;  and  ELIZA  CoOK,  the  poetess,  also  resided  there. 
And  at  a  later  period  GoUNOD  held  singing  classes  in  the 
drawing-room  which  DiCKENS  had  converted  into  his  library. 
Tavistock  House  was  thus  fitted  in  every  way  —  by  its 
commodious  size,  its  central  yet  retired  situation,  and  the 
wealth  of  its  literary  and  public  memories  —  to  become  the 
new  home  of  Jews'  College. 

The  acquisition  of  the  new  premises  necessitated  the 
raising  of  a  Building  Fund  of  £3000,  for  which  a  special 
appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  community.  The  Committee 
formed  to  make  this  appeal  consisted  of  Sir  Barrow 
Ellis,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Hermann  Abler,  A.  L.  Green, 
John  Chapman,  and  S.  Singer,  and  Messrs.  L.  L.  Alexan- 
der, A.  H.  Beddington,  Joshua  M.  Levy,  Charles 
Samuel  and  A.  M.  Silber.  At  the  same  time,  a  Sub- 
Committee  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  the  removal 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  HVMAN,  A.  ABRAHAMS, 
Marcus  N.  Abler,  Charles  Samuel,  the  Rev.  John 
Chapman,  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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THE   INAUGURAL   CEREMONY. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  inauguration  of  the  new  pre- 
mises should  take  place  on  the  27th  June,  1881,  and  that 
special  letters  of  invitation  should  be  issued  to  Sir  Nathan- 
iel DE  Rothschild,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  Alderman  Sir  B.  S.  Phillips,  Baron  Henry  de 
Worms,  the  Hon.  Saul  Samuel,  C.  M.  G.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen,  Q.C,  M.P.,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  M.P.,  and  Messrs. 
Lionel  L.  Cohen  and  F.  D.  Mocatta. 

The  ceremony  was  of  an  elaborate  character.  Opening 
with  a  religious  service,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Abler 
offered  the  consecration  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Hast,  with 
the  choir  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  performed  the  musical 
portion.  At  the  subsequent  proceedings  Sir  Barrow  Ellis, 
K.  C.  S.  I.,  presided,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
the  state  of  whose  health  now  obliged  him  to  live  in  semi- 
retirement  at  Brighton,  delivered  the  principal  address.  He 
observed  that  when  an  institution  had  been  at  work  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  consider  whether  that  institution  had  been  success- 
ful or  not.  He  believed  all  present  would  concur  with  him 
in  the  opinion  that  Jews'  College  had  done  good  work  in 
the  past,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  doing 
still  more  in  the  future.  The  modified  constitution  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  previous  year  had  had  as  its  sequel 
the  removal  of  the  institution  to  its  new  quarters.  He  need 
hardly  tell  those  who  knew  the  old  premises  in  Finsbury 
Square  that  the  two  houses  would  not  bear  comparison. 
The  managers  owed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel,  the 
acquisition  of  the  commodious  building  in  which  the  College 
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would  henceforth  be  located.  A  heavy  expense,  reaching 
nearly  ^3000,  had  been  incurred  in  the  acquisition  and 
alteration  of  the  house,  and  to  meet  that  outlay  the 
managers  required  the  practical  support  of  the  community. 
Amongst  other  special  contributions  that  had  been  received 
he  might  mention  that  the  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue 
had  given  a  grant  of  ^100  to  the  Building  Fund,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  annual  subvention  of  £200,  and  Sir  NATHAN- 
IEL DE  Rothschild  had  likewise  given  £200  to  the  same 
object.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings that  evening  would  be  the  presentation  of  a 
testimonial  to  Dr.  Friedlander  on  the  part  of  his  present 
and  old  pupils,  amongst  the  latter  being  ministers  who 
were  not  only  a  credit  to  their  own  congregations,  but 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  religion. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Green,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  said 
that  resplendent  as  was  the  Star  of  India  which  shone  on 
the  breast  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  not  by  any  means 
so  resplendent  as  his  active  and  useful  career.  Sir  Barrow 
Ellis,  being  the  life  and  soul  of  Jews'  College,  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  many  years  ago  his  own  father  was 
amongst  a  few  earnest  men  who  had  advocated  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  Jewish  ministers. 
The  first  labour  of  the  venerable  Chief  Rabbi  on  entering 
into  office  was  to  take  up  the  matter,  with  the  result  that 
the  Jewish  community  had  now  an  institution  of  which, 
so  far  as  it  had  yet  gone,  they  might  well  be  proud,  and 
which  from  year  to  year  continued  to  improve.  To  him  it 
was  a  wonder  that  any  intelligent  Jew  should  hesitate  to 
support  such  an  establishment  as  the  College,  where  secular 
and  theological  knowledge  went  hand  in  hand.  As  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  College  from  its  commencement,  it  was  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him  to  see  it  produce  men  worthy  of 
I  5 
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the  institution,  and  those  present  that  evening  could  show 
their  appreciation  of  what  the  College  had  done  not  merely 
by  clapping  their  hands,  but  by  putting  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  liberally  contributing  towards  its  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  appealing  for  pubhc  support,  said 
that  there  were  three  grounds  on  which  the  College  might 
rest  its  claims.  Firstly,  it  was  a  fact  that  of  late  years  the 
Jewish  religion  had  attracted  increasing  notice  on  the  part 
of  Christians.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Jewish  clergy  should 
be  educated  to  present  Judaism  worthily  to  Christian  readers. 
And  the  Jews  themselves,  having  become  better  educated, 
would  more  and  more  require  a  cultured  clergy.  They  re- 
quired good  sermons,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  they  got  them. 
And  in  the  third  place,  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  given 
a  warning  to  Jews  that  their  increasing  power  and  wealth 
aroused  animosity  in  many  quarters.  It  thus  became  a  duty 
to  educate  both  ourselves  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  in  order 
that  those  who  reviled  the  Jewish  people  might  see  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong. 

Then  came  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Friedlander,  which 
was  made  on  behalf  of  his  present  and  past  pupils  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Singer,  who,  in  a  graceful  speech,  alluded  to  the 
influence  which  the  Principal  of  Jews'  College  had  exerted 
upon  his  pupils  and  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  him. 
As  a  slight  proof  of  their  affection  a  Committee  had  been 
formed,  of  which  the  speaker  was  appointed  Chairman,  the 
Rev.  John  Chapman  Treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Polack, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Herman  J.  COHEN,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. As  the  result  of  the  action  of  that  Committee,  he 
would  ask  Dr.  Friedlander  to  accept  a  case  of  silver 
and  an  escritoire,  as  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  and 
affection  entertained  for  him  by  his  pupils. 


SiK   DARKOW    1:LL1S,  K.f.S  I. 

Chaiiman  of  Council,  1872 — 18S; 
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To  this  presentation  Dr.  Friedlander  made  a  suitable 
reply;  the  other  speakers  being  Mr.  F.  D.  MoCATTA  and 
the  Hon.  Saul  Samuel. 

III. 

HONORARY   OFFICERS   AND   OFFICIALS   IN    1 88 1. 

The  removal  of  the  College  from  Finsbury  Square  to 
Tavistock  Square  formed  the  great  dividing  line  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  School  had  now  ceased  to 
exist,  and  henceforth  the  College  Students  —  all  except 
the  members  of  the  Elementary  Class  —  were  to  receive 
their  secular  instruction  at  University  College.  The  institu- 
tion had  thus  reached  a  point  in  its  career  at  which  it  may 
be  convenient  to  set  out  a  list  of  its  governing  body  and 
officials.  During  the  year  in  which  the  College  was  installed 
in  its  new  premises,  its  honorary  officers  were:  — 

President : 
The  Rev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi. 

Chairman  of  the  Council: 
Sir  Barrow  H.  Ellis  ,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

Treasurers : 
Henry  Solomon.  |    Charles  Samuel. 

Council : 

Daniel  Castello. 


Rev.  Dr.  H.  Adler. 
M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 
L.  L.  Alexander. 
A.  H.  Beddington. 
Herbert  Bentwich,  L.L.B. 
Jonas  Bergtheil. 


Rev.  John  Chapman. 
Joseph  de  Castro. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Green. 
Isaac  A.  Joseph. 
A.  L.  Lazarus. 
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Joshua  M.  Levy. 
l.  c.  lumley. 
A.  M.  Marsden. 
Morris  S.  Oppenheim. 
James  Picciotto. 
L.  M.  Rothschild. 


Charles  Samuel. 
The  Hon.  Saul  Samuel. 
Rev.  S.  Singer. 
Henry  Solomon. 
Lewis  Solomon. 
Saul  Solomon. 


Representatives  of  the  United  Synagogue: 

Hyman  a.  Abrahams.  Samuel  Harris. 

Benn  Davis.  Edward  Lucas. 

Ellis  A.  Franklin.  A.  M.  Silber. 


Rev.  A.  L.  Green 


Hon.  Secretaries : 

I    Joshua  M.  Levy. 

Education    Committee. 
The  Rev.  the  Chief  Rabbi : 


Rev.  A.  L.  Green. 
Joshua  M.  Levy. 
James  Picciotto. 
Charles  Samuel. 
Henry  Solomon. 
Lewis  Solomon. 


Rev.  Dr.  H.  Adler. 

M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 

L.  L.  Alexander. 

Herbert  Bentwich,  L.L.B. 

Rev.  John  Chapman. 

Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  K. C.S.I 

Rev.  S.  Singer,  H071.  Sec. 

The  teachers  were:  — 

Principal : 

M.  Friedlander,  Ph.  D. 

Assistant    Theological    Tutor : 
S.  A.  HiRSCH,  Ph.  D. 
Music  —  Rev.  M.  Hast.  French  —  Mons.  A.  Antoine. 
Classics  —   G.  Washington   Kilner,  M.  A.    English  and 
Mathematics  —  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A. 
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Mr.  KiLNER  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  Born 
in  Ceylon  in  i860,  he  was  educated  at  Lincoln  Grammar 
School,  the  City  of  London  School,  and  University  College, 
where  he  became  Prizeman  in  Senior  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Hollier  Scholar  in  Greek.  He  graduated  in  1880,  after  taking 
first  class  honours  in  Latin  at  the  Intermediate  Examination. 
Li  1 88 1  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  with  the  second  place 
in  Classics.  Before  being  appointed  to  Jews'  College,  he  had 
entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  due  course  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Classics  and  English  at  New  College,  London.  When  the 
University  of  London  was  reconstituted,  Mr.  KiLNER  was 
"recognized"  as  a  Teacher  of  English,  and  subsequently  of 
Classics.  Mr.  KiLNER  has  also  distinguished  himself  in  science, 
and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Mr.  Israel  Abrahams  was  appointed  English  and  Mathe- 
matical Master  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  ABRAHAMS  was 
the  first  student  of  the  College  to  take  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  at  the  University  of  London,  and  he  had  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  taking  several  Certificates  of  Honour 
at  University  College.  The  Report  for  the  year  1883  takes 
note  of  his  "numerous  scholarly  contributions  on  Jewish 
subjects  to  serial  and  current  literature". 

IV. 

jews'    college   literary   society.  —  THE   UNION  SOCIETY. 

The  closing  of  Jews'  College  School  had  been  preceded 
by  a  discontinuance  of  those  popular  lectures  by  members 
of  the  Council  and  teaching  staff  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  Part  I.  The  lecture  movement  was  now 
revived  in  another  and  more  permanent  form.  The  students 
of  Jews'    College,   shortly    after   their   removal  to  Tavistock 
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House,  established  the  "Jews'  College  Literary  and  Debating 
Society"  for  the  reading  of  Papers  on  subjects  of  Jewish 
interest.  They  were  open  to  the  public,  and  at  once  at- 
tracted large  and  interested  audiences  by  reason  of  the  high 
level  of  scholarship  to  which  they  attained  and  the  learned 
discussions  by  which  they  were  followed ;  while  their  social 
success  was  largely  helped  by  the  graceful  hospitalities  of 
Mrs.  Friedlander,  the  popular  wife  of  the  Principal,  for 
whose  never-failing  kindness  present  and  past  students  have 
so  much  cause  to  be  grateful.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  Society  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  Jewish  Literary  Society  movement,  which  has  grown 
to  such  dimensions  in  our  own  day,  its  proceedings  would 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  But  most  of  the  Papers 
read  at  Jews'  College  are  of  interest  on  their  own  account. 
They  mark  a  considerable  advance  on  the  majority  of  the 
"popular"  lectures  delivered  at  the  old  Jews'  College  School. 
Scholarly  in  the  highest  sense,  and  based  largely  on  original 
research,  they  have  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Jewish  Literature.  Some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful essays  in  many  a  recent  volume  of  Judaica  first  appeared 
as  Jews'  College  "Papers".  It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to 
append  a  nearly-complete  list  of  the  subjects  that  have  been 
treated  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  Society 
has  been  in  existence :  — 

1881— 2. 

"The  Life  and  Writings  of  Kalir",  Mr.  A.  A.  Green. 

"Witchcraft  in  the  Bible",  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

"The  Music  of  the  Bible",  Mr.  F.  L.  Cohen. 

"The  Midrash",  Mr.  M.  Hyamson. 

"The  Synagogue  in  the  Time  of  the  Talmud",  Mr.  A.  Ornstein. 
1882—3. 

"Two  Papers  on  the  Book  of  Job",  Mr.  M.  Hyamson,  B.  A. 

"The  History  and  Character  of  Synagogue  Music",  Mr.  F.  L.  Cohen. 

"The  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  First  Temple",  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A. 
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"The    Book    Cuzari,   with  special  reference  to  the    Author's  remarks  on  the 
Hebrew  Language",  Mr.  15.  Saul. 
1885—6. 
"Two  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes",  Dr.  Friedlander. 

"The  Use  of  Wine  in  Jewish  Ceremony",  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A. 
"Hebrew  Poetry  in  the  Middle   Ages",  Rev.  Dr.  Chotznkr. 
"The  Introduction  of  Square  characters  in  Hebrew  Writing",  Mr.  A.  Neu- 

bauer,  M.  A. 
"The  Jargum  of  Onkelos",  Rev.  Isidore  Harris,  M.  A. 
"On  Charizi",  Mr.  J.  Friedlander. 

"The  Life  and  Works  of  Don  Isaac  Abarbanel",  Rev.  I.  S.  Meisels. 
"The  Jewish  Elements  in  the  Sibylline  Books",  Dr.  S.  Hirsch. 
"The  Origin  of  the  Kabala",  Dr.   M.  Gaster. 

"The  Life  and  Work  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mend- 
elssohn Centenary",  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Adler. 

1886—7. 
"The  Sects  among  the  Jews",  Dr.  A,  Neubauer. 
"The  Influence  of  Judaism  upon  Philosophy",  Dr.  H.  Behrend. 
"The  Rod  of  Moses  and  its  Legendary  Story",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.  A. 
"Jewish  Folk  Lore  in  the  Middle  Ages",  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Gaster. 
"The  Temple  at  Jerusalem",  Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 

"Nachman  Krochmal  and  the  'Perplexities  of  the  Time'  ",  Mr.  S.  ScHECHTER. 
"Some  Rabbinically  learned  Women",  Rev.   I.  S.  Meisels. 
"Art  among  the   Ancient  Hebrews",  Rev.  Dr.  Chotzner. 
"Jehuda  Halevi,  Poet  and  Pilgrim",  Mr.  J.  Jacobs,  B.  A. 
"The  Eighteen  Benedictions",  Mr.  J.  F.  Stern. 
"The  Wisdom  of  Solomon",  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore,  M.  A. 
"The  Messianic  Idea  in  Judaism",  Rev.  S.  Singer. 

1887—8. 
"Spinoza"  (i).  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 
"The  Chassidim",  Mr.  S.  Schechter. 

"The  Resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England",  Rev.  S.  Singer. 
"David  Alroy",  Mr.  Michael  Adler. 
"The  Canaanites",  Captain  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E. 
"Maimonides  and  Islam",  Rev.  L.  M.  Simmons,  B.  A. 
"Elizabethan  England  and  the  Jews",  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee,  B.  A. 
"The  Massorah",  Rev.  Isidore  Harris,  M.  A. 
"The  Letter  of  Rabbi  Sherira",  Mr.  L.  Mendelssohn,  B.  A. 
"The  Chachamim  or  Chief  Rabbis  of  England",  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Gaster. 

1888—9. 
"Life  and  Writings  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto",  Mr.  D.  Wasserzug. 
"The  Form  of  Unleavened  Cakes",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.  A. 
"Spinoza"  (2),  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 
"Johann  Pfefferkorn",  Dr.  S.  Hirsch. 
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"Jewish  Diffusion  of  Folk-lore'",  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  B,  A. 

"Mystical  Passages  in  the  Psalms",  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.  A. 

"Rabbi  Akiba  Eger",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Children  in  Jewish  Literature",  Mr.  S.  Schechter. 

"The  Borderland  of  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  its  History  and  Literature", 

Dr.  H.  Behrend. 
"David  Kimchi",  Mr.  H.  S.  Lewis. 

"Jewish  Martyrs  in  England",  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.  A. 
"The    Attempts   of  Anton,  Speidel,  Haupt,  and  Arends,  to  reconstitute  the 

Psalmody  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews",  Mr.  F.  L.  Cohen. 
"The  Sabbatarians  in  Hungary",  Dr.  M.  Caster. 
"The  Book  of  Josippon",  Mr.  Michael  Adler,  B.  A. 

1889 — 90. 

"Glass  in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  other  Ancient  Nations",  Rev.  A.  LoWY. 

"The  Koran",  Dr.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

"Sir  Walter  Scott",  Mr.  L  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

"Prof.  Daniel  Sanders",  Mr.  J.  Heckscher. 

"Jewish  Historians  during  the  Second  Temple",  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Caster. 

"Rabbi  Eliah  of  Wilna",  Mr.  S.  Schechter. 

"Wine  is  a  Mocker",  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.  R.  S. 

"The  Life  of  Joseph  in  the  Midrashim",  Mr.  Michael  Adler,  B.  A. 

"Zunz",  Rev.  Dr.  Chotzner. 

1S90 — I. 

"The  Book  of  Proverbs",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Jewish  Ethical  Wills",  Mr.  L  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

"The  Life  and  Works  of  S.  L.   Rapoport",  Mr.  D.  Wasserzug,  B.  A. 

"Some  Notes  on  the  Holy  Land",  Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 

"Jewish  Scholarship  among  Christians",  Rev.  Isidore  Harris,  M.  A. 

"Job",  Rev.  L.  Mendelssohn,  B.  A. 

"The    Empire    of   the    Chazars    according    to    non-Jewish    Writers",  Dr.  H. 

Hirschfeld. 
"Marriage  Customs",  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Salomon. 
"Eldad  the  Danite",  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Caster. 
"Jewish  Education",  Rev.  Isidore  Myers,  B.  A. 
"Mediaeval  German  Jewish  Names",  Rev.  A.  LtiWY. 
"Cromwell's  Jewish  Intelligencers",  Mr.  LuciEN  Wolf. 
"Bible  Metaphors",  Mr.  C,  G.  Montefiore,  M.  A. 

1891 — 2. 

"Saadia  Gaon",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Medicine  in  the  Talmud",  Mr.  J.  Snowman. 

"Palestine  and  the  Monuments",  Major  Conder. 

"Bar  Kochba",  Rev.  J.  Polack,  B.  A. 

"Form  in  Hebrew  Poetry",  Mr.  Harry  S.  Lewis,  B.  A. 
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"Some    Points   of   Contact   between   Jurisprudence  and  Theology",  Rev.  L. 

M.  Simmons,  B.  A.,  L.  L.  B. 
"The  Hymns  of  Rabbi  Israel  Nadjara",   Rev.  F.  L.  Cohen. 
"Philo  and  his  Philosophy",  Mr.  A.  Kenner,  M.  A. 

1892—3. 
"Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God",  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Lerner. 
"Influence  of  Phoenicia  on  Palestine",  Mr.  A.  Lazarus,  B.  A. 
"The  First  Principles  of  Judaism  by  Joseph  Albo",  Rev.  M.  Hyamson,  B.  A. 
"Nachmanides",  Mr.  S.  Schechter,   M.  A. 
"Some  Elements  in  the  Religion  of  Babylonia  in  their  comparative  relation 

to  Judaism",  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  F.  II.  S. 
"On  the  Philosophy  of  Ibn  Gabirol",  Mr.  A.  Kenner,  M.  A. 
"The   Origin    and   Development   of   the  Hebrew  Vocal-signs  and  Accents", 

Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

1893—4. 
"On  the  Writings  of  Charizi",  Mr.  A.  Lazarus,  B.  A. 
"Buddhism",  Rev.  Isidore  Harris,  M.  A. 
"The   Doctrine    of  Retribution    among    Hebrews    and    Greeks",    Mr.    C.  G. 

Montefiore,  M.  a. 
"Present    Assyriological    Discoveries   in    connection    with    the    Bible",    Prof. 

Dr.  J.  Oppert. 
"The  Hebrew  Legend  of  Civilisation",  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  F.H.S. 
"The  Song  of  Songs",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Joseph  Sahara  and  his  Book  of  Delights",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.A. 
"Growth  of  the  Doctrine  of  Resurrection  and  Immortality  in  Paganism  and 

Judaism",  Dr.  H.  Behrend. 
"On  Religious  Instruction",  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta. 

1894—5- 
"Jewish  Pilgrims  to  Palestine",  Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 
"The    Position    of   the   Jewish    Woman  in   the  Talmud  and  Midrash",  Rev. 

I.  S.  Meisels. 
"The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 
"Florilegium  Philonis",  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.  A. 
"The  Daily  Prayers",  Mr.  S.  Alexander. 
"Rabbi  Akibah  and  his  Times",  Rev.  Isidore  Harris,  M.  A. 
"Jewish  Law  and  Sanitary  Science",  Mr.  J.  Snowman,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.R.  CP. 

1895—6. 

"Primitive  Culture  of  the  Hebrews",  Rev.  Dr.  A.  LoWY. 
"The  Poetry  of  the  Midrash",  Rev.  S.  Levy,  B.  A. 

"Some    Sidelights    on  Jewish    History   from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Illus- 
trations", Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches. 
"Rabbi  Jehudah,  the  Prince,  the  Compiler  of  the  Mishnah",  Mr.  S.  Alexander. 
"The  Jewish  Law  of  Agency",  Rev.  L.  M.  Simmons,  B.  A,  L.  L.  B. 
"The  Pharisees",  Mr,  H.  S.  Lewis.  B.  A. 
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"The  Learned  Chazanim  in  Jewish  Literature",  Rev.  L  S.  Meisels. 
"Samaritan  Literature  and  Religion",  Mr.  A.  Cowley. 
"Ancient  Jewish  Mystical  Literature",  Rev.  Dr.   M.  Gaster. 

1896—7. 
"The  ]e\^s  in  the  Persian  Period",  Rev.  Dr.  B.   Salomon. 
"Carlyle  and  the  Children  of  Israel",  Mr.  J.  Frost. 
"Elisha  ben  Abuyah",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"The  Life  and  Religion  of  the  early  Babylonians",  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches. 
"Hillel",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"The  Compilation  of  the  Talmud",  Mr.  S.  Alexander. 
"Prophets  as  Popular  Orators",  Rev.  A.  A.  Green. 
"Proselytes  in  Talmudical  and  Post-Talmudical  Times",  Rev.  L  S.  Meisels. 

1897—8. 

"Song  of  Deborah  in  relation  to  Hebrew,  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  Antiqui- 
ties", Rev.  Dr.   A.  LowY, 

"The  Talmud  Jerushalmi",  Mr.  S.  Alexander. 

"The  Importance  of  Arabic  for  the  Study  of  Hebrew  Literature",  Dr.  A. 
Hirschfeld. 

"Zionism  in  Modern  Judaism",  Rev.  A,  A.  Green. 

1898—9. 

"The  Bible  in  Neo-Hebraic  Poetry",  Mr.  A.  Feldman,  B.  A. 

"Strophic  Forms  in  the  Bible",  Dr.  Paul  Ruben. 

"The  Prophets  as  Observers  of  Nature",  Rev.  A.  A.  Green. 

"On  Jewish  Religious  Education",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Kalonymos  ben  Kalonymos,  a  Hebrew  Satirist",  Dr.  J.  Chotzner. 

"The  Book  of  Tobit",  Mr.  M.  Simon,  B.  A. 

"On  Hebron",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

1899 — 1900. 

"Exposition  of  Philo's  Views  on  the  Creation",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Ludwig  Borne",  Mi-.  A.  Wolf,  M.  A. 

"Some  Philosophical  Aspects  of  Judaism",  Dr.  S.   A.  HiRSCH. 

"The  Religious  Teachings  of  Benjamin  Jowett",  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.  A. 

"Some  Aspects  of  Ancient  Roman  Jewry",  Mr.  B.  L.  Benas. 

"Notes  on  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam' ",  Mr.  H.  Snowman. 

"Jeremiah,  the  Hero-Prophet",  Rev.  A.  A.  Green. 

"Figures  of  Speech  in  Bible  and  Talmud",  Rev.  Dr.  Chotzner. 

1900 — I. 

"The  Chinese  Jews",  Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 

"Survey  of  Recent  Jewish  Activity",  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"English  Translations  of  the  Bible",  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 

"A  Sketch  of  Anglo-Jewish  Plistory",  M.  F.  Haes. 

"Some  Literary  Trifles",  Dr.  S.  A.  Hirsch. 

"Mohammedan  Criticism  of  the  Bible",  Dr.  H.  HiRSCHFELD. 
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"Rhyme    and    Alliteration    in    the    Hebrew    Text    of   the    Scriptures",  Rev. 

Dr.  M.  Berlin. 
"The  Interpretation  of  Ch.  XXX  of  Proverbs",  Mr.  M.  Simon.  B.  A. 
"Niese's    Criticism    on    the    1st    and   2nd  Books  of  the  Maccabees",  Mr.  I. 

Abrahams,  M.  A. 

1901 — 2. 

"Curiosities  of  Controversy",  Rev.  S.  SiNGER. 

"Moses  Mendelssohn",  Rev.   A.  WoLF,  M.  A. 

"Ethics  of  Judaism",  Rev.  J.  M.  Asher,  B.  A. 

"Survey  of  Jewish  Literature",  Dr.  S.  A.  HiRSCH. 

"Some  Notes  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra",  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.  A, 

"Sermons  and  Sermon  Making",  Rev.  A.  A.  Green. 

"Parallels  in  Hebrew  and  Hindu  Thought",  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett. 

"The  Recent  Growth  of  the  Novel",  Professor  J.  Sully,  M.  A. 

"Life  and  Work  of  Elias  Levita,"  Dr.  M.  Friedlander. 

"Recent  Criticism  in  regard  to  the  Letter  of  Aristeas",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

"A  Karaite  Conversion  Story",  Dr.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

"The  Temple  of  Onias",  Dr.  S.  A.  Hirsch. 

"Notes  on  the  Rites  and  Ritual  for  Sabbath  Afternoon",  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Berlin. 

1902—3. 
"Jehuda  Halevi",  Mr.  Israel  Cohen, 
"The  Solace  of  Books",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.  A. 
"The    Arabic    Fragments    of   the    Cairo    Genizah    at    Cambridge",   Dr.    H. 

Hirschfeld. 
"The  Mishna",  Dr.  S.  A.  Hirsch. 
"Rashi  and  his  Bible  Commentary",  Rev.  L.  Mendelssohn,  B.  A. 

1903—4. 
"Chronology  of  Pirke  Aboih  I",  Mr.  Israel  Cohen. 
"The  Origins  of  Jewish  Mysticism",  Rev.  G.  Lipkind,  B.  A. 
"The  Charms  of  Jewish  Literature",  Dr.  H.  Hirschfeld. 
"The  Jew  of  Malta",  Prof.  Israel  Gollancz. 
"The  Jew  of  Venice",  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Salomon. 
"The  Theory  of  Ancestral  Merit",  Rev.  S.  Levy,  M.  A. 
"The  Humours  of  Hebrew  MSS.",  Mr.  Elkan  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 

1904—5. 
Course  of  six  lectures  on  "Jewish  Romantic  Literature" :  — 
"Introductory  Lecture",  Rev.  S.  Singer. 
"Early  Romance",  Mr.  I.  Abrahams,  M.  A. 

"Tales  of  Wandering  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages",  Mr.  M.  N.  Adler,  M.  A. 
"Mediaeval  Satirical  Romances",  Dr.  H.  Hirschfeld. 
"Yiddish  Romances",  Mr.  Israel  Cohen,  B.  A. 
"The  Modern  Hebrew  Novel,  Drama  and  Satire",  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Chotzner. 

The  arrangement  of  a  series  of  connected  lectures  for  each 
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session  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  the  Society, 
the  practical  success  of  which  has  yet  to  be  proved.  In 
commemoration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Rashi,  the  lectures  of  the  session  1905 — 6  are  being  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  literary  work  of  this  great  teacher. 
But  an  enumeration  of  these  lectures  does  not  properly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  history,  which  extends  to  the  loth 
November,  1905.  It  remains  to  observe  that  the  attendances 
at  these  lectures  are  no  longer  what  they  once  were.  They 
have  passed  the  zenith  of  their  popularity.  But  this  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  The  large  number  of  other  literary 
societies  which  Jews'  College  has  called  into  existence  has 
necessarily  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  public  interest 
in  what  was  once  the  only  literary  society  in  the  commu- 
nity. Whatever,  then,  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  these 
gatherings,  their  record  of  sustained  literary  activity  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  is  one  that  must  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  Jews'  College  as  a  centre  of  learning  and  en- 
lightenment. 

The  success  of  the  Jews'  College  Literary  Society,  which 
must  largely  be  attributed  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  former 
President,  Mr.  ISRAEL  Abrahams,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Jews'  College  Union  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1899  for 
"the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  between 
present  and  past  students  and  members  of  the  staff  and 
Council  of  the  College".  The  Union  holds  monthly  meetings 
for  debates  and  lectures,  and  joint  debates  with  other 
metropolitan  societies  also  form  a  feature  of  its  programme. 
It  likewise  fosters  that  practice  of  athletic  sports  which 
Israel  Abrahams  had  advocated  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Jews'  College  Journal,  and  arranges  for  rambles  and 
excursions  in  the  summer;  and  it  has  an  affiliated  chess-club. 
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V. 


A   SCHEME   OF   THEOLOGICAL   EXAMINATIONS    AND 
DIPLOMAS    OF   COMPETENCY. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Jews'  College 
removed  to  Tavistock  House,  the  Principal  formulated  a 
scheme  of  theological  examinations  at  Jews'  College  to 
correspond  to  the  secular  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  first  examination  was  designed  for  students 
graduating  as  Teachers  and  Readers,  the  second  for  pro- 
spective Preachers,  and  the  third  for  scholars  who  were 
training  for  Rabbinical  functions;  and  the  Council  were  to 
grant  Diplomas  in  each  grade.  The  principle  of  the  scheme 
was  assented  to  by  the  Council  on  the  8th  December,  1881, 
and  its  full  provisions  were  finally  adopted  on  the  12th 
July,   1883,  in  the  subjoined  form: 


of  Examinations  for  the  purpose  of  granting  to  Students  Certificates  of 
Probationer^  Associate^  and  Fellow  of  Jews''  College.  (^Constitution.,  Section 
XXXII). 

Students  who  pass  the  First  Examination,  as  detailed  below,  and  have 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  London,  or  some  other  recognized  Univer- 
sity, shall  receive  Certificates  entitling  them  to  be  styled  Probationers  of  Jews' 
College. 

Students  who  pass  the  Second  Examination,  below  described,  and  have 
passed  one  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
or  some  other  recognized  University,  shall  receive  Certificates  entitling  them 
to  be  styled  Associates  of  Jews'  College. 

Students  who  pass  the  Third  Examination,  below  described,  and  are 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  London,  or  some  other  recognized  University, 
shall  receive  Certificates  entitling  them  to  be  styled  Fellows  of  Jews'  College, 
with  the  view  of  their  obtaining  ni^llD  Hirin  (Rabbinical  Diploma)  from 
the  Chief  Rabbi. 

FIRST   EXAMINATION. 

I.  Religion. —  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Faith. —  The  Hebrew  Calendar. — 
General  knowledge  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  which  regulate  Jewish  Religious 
Life.  —  Composition  on  some  Religious  Subject. 
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2.  History.  —  Thorough  knowledge  of  Biblical  History.  —  General  know- 
ledge of  Post-Biblical  History. 

3.  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Bible.  —  Pentateuch,  Haphtaroth, 
and  one  of  the  Historical  Books. 

4.  Prayer  Book.  —  Translation  of  the  ordinary  Prayers  and  Translation 
of  the  easier  portions  of  the   Machzor. 

5.  Grammar.  —  Elementary.  —  Analysis  and  Parsing.  —  Translation  of 
short  and  easy  sentences  from  English  and  Hebrew. 

6.  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  —  The  Commentary  of  Rashi  on  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

7.  Halachah.  —  The  Dinim  contained  in  Derech  Hachayim, 

8.  Reading  of  the  Law.  —  Ten  weekly  Portions. 

9.  Talmud.  —  One  easy  Masechta  of  the  Mishnah. 

10.  Practical  Tuitiott. —  A  Class  Lesson  to  be  given  on  some  Religious  subject. 

11.  Vocal  Music. 

SECOND    EXAMINATION. 

1.  Religion.  —  Systematic  knowledge  of  Judaism.  —  Knowledge  of  a  work 
such  as  Sefer-ha-Chinuch  and  Choboth-ha-Lebaboth.  —  Essay  on  some  Reli- 
gious Theme. 

2.  History.  —  Outlines  of  Jewish  History  and  Literature. 

3.  Bible.  —  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Commentaries.  —  Rashi  and  Biur  on  the  Pentateuch. 

5.  Liturgy.  —  Translation  of  the  Machzor. 

6.  Talmud.  —  Mishnah,  one  Seder.  —  Gemara,  one  Masechta  with  Rashi 
and  easy  portions  of  the  Tosaphoth.  —  Easy  unprepared  passages  of  the  Talmud. 

7.  Halachoth.  —  Either  Chay6  Adam  and  Chochmath  Adam,  or  Orach 
Chayim,  and  portions  of  Yoreh  Deah  and  Nachlath  Shib'ah,  to  be  specified 
annually  by  the  Principal. 

8.  Grammar.  —  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  —  Hebrew  Composition. 

9.  Rcadifig  of  the  Latv.  —  Ten  weekly  portions,  and  the  first  section  of 
each  Sedra. 

10.  Homiletics.  —  Preparation  and  delivery  of  a  Sermon  on  some  given 
text  or  theme. 

11.  Vocal  Music. 

THIRD   EXAMINATION. 

1.  Religious  Philosophy.  —  Thorough  knowledge  of  two  of  the  following 
works :  Maimonides'  Sefer  Plammada,  Shemona  Perakim,  Moreh  Nebochim 
(each  Part  counted  as  one  work);  Jehudah  Halevi's  Kuzri,  Gabirol's  Mekor 
Chayim,  Saadia's  Emunoth  Ve-deoth,  Albo's  Ikkarim  (each  Part  counted  as 
one  work). 

2.  History.  —  General  knowledge  of  Jewish  History  and  Literature.  — 
Thorough  knowledge  of  one  Epoch. 

3.  Bible.  —    General   knowledge  of  contents,  composition,  autliorship,  age, 
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etc.,  of  each   book.    —    Translation.   —    Thorough   knowledge  of  one  book, 
with  its  ancient  and  modern  versions. 

4.  Commentaries.  —  Rashi  on  the  Pentateuch.  —  Two  of  the  following: 
Biur,  Ibn  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Rashbam,  Abarbanel  on  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Prophets  or  of  the  Hagiographa. 

5.  Talmud.  —  Thorough  knowledge  of  two  Masechtas  with  their  principal 
Commentaries. 

6.  Halachah.  —  The  whole  of  the  Orach  Chayim,  and  the  principal  por- 
tions of  the  Yoreh  Deah  and  Eben  Haezer. 

7.  Grammar.  —  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  —  Hebrew  Composition. 

8.  Homiletics.  —  Preparation  and  delivery  of  a  Sermon  on  some  given 
text  or  theme. 

The    Scheme   came    into    operation    at    once.   The  Report 

for  1883  enumerates  seven  students  who  successfully  passed 

two  of  the  examinations.  Mr.  S.  Hyamson,  B.  A.,  and  Mr. 

B.  Saul,  B.  A.,  were  awarded  the  certificate  of  Theological 

Associate;  while  Messrs.  A.  Ornstein,  J.  Levy,  E.  Davis, 

B.  Elzas,  and  S.  Levene  obtained  that  of  Probationer. 

VI. 

the  a.  l.  green  library. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Green,  who  had  been  Honorary  Secretary 
of  Jews'  College  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in 
1852,  died  on  the  nth  March,  1883,  struck  down  suddenly, 
at  the  age  of  61,  in  the  midst  of  his  public  labours.  While 
this  event  removed  from  the  community  its  foremost 
ministerial  worker,  to  Jews'  College  it  signified  the  loss  of 
one  who,  next  to  the  Chief  Rabbi,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  energetic  workers  for  the  institution  in  its  early 
struggles  for  popular  recognition.  Besides  acting  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  for  some  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  he  had  been  the  means  of  attracting  to  it 
valuable  financial  assistance.  It  was  through  Mr.  Green 
that  the  Resident  Scholarship  and  Free  Pupilship  Endow- 
ment was  presented  by  a  donor  who  has  always  remained 
anonymous.  Mr.  Green  was  also  the  channel  through  which 
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an  anonymous  prize  of  £5  for  the  purchase  of  books  was 
given  each  year  to  a  meritorious  student.  Of  late  years  he 
had  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  College.  That  he  had  not,  however,  abated  his  interest 
in  its  welfare  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  last  con- 
versation on  communal  affairs,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
his  death,  was  with  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  "to  whom 
he  promised  personal  help  in  a  matter  affecting  its  income". 
The  death  of  Mr.  Green  left  his  colleague,  Mr.  JOSHUA 
M.  Levy,  sole  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Levy  resigned  his  position, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  who  still 
retains  office,  in  the  tenure  of  which  he  has  proved  a  pillar 
ot  strength  to  the  institution.  Three  months  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Green,  the  Council  had  placed  before  it  the  following 
communication :  — 

4  Charlotte  Street. 

Portland  Place  w. 

June   13th   1883. 
My  dear  Dr.  Hermann  Adler. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  confidence  I  appeal  to  you  to  assist  me  in  ful- 
filling a  wish  that  was  vei"y  dear  to  my  lamented  Husband.  I  refer  to  his 
desire  that  his  Hebrew  and  Theological  Library  should  be  of  public  utility 
to  the  community.  To  carry  this  into  effect  I  am  anxious  to  convey  the 
Library  for  the  public  use  in  trust  to  the  following  gentlemen,  in  addition 
to  yourself  and  my  son,  Mr.  Ephraim  Green-,  namely  Dr.  Asher,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Chari.es  Samuel.  I  have  every  hope  that  the  well- 
known  gentlemen  whom  my  dear  Husband  held  in  high  esteem  will  consent 
to  act  as  trustees  from  regard  to  his  memory  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  in  my  power  to  provide  a  Library  for  the  reception  of  the 
books,  but  it  suggests  itself  to  me  that  no  more  fitting  house  could  be  found 
than  the  Jews'  College.  If  the  books  should  find  a  resting-place  in  the  College, 
which  will  I  trust  be  consolidated  as  an  important  centre  of  Jewish  learning, 
it  would  afford  me  peculiar  gratification  to  know  that  the  students  could  find 
invaluable  sources  of  information  in  the  Library.  At  the  same  time  the  name 
of  my  dear  Husband  would  be  associated  with  an  Institution  which,  as  I  have 
been  reminded  since  his  untimely  death  by  the  eloquent  acknowledgement  of 
the  Council,  he  largely  assisted  to  found  and  develop. 
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I  therefore  beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  ascertain  from  the  Council 
of  the  Jews'  College  whether  they  would  be  willing,  under  agreement  with 
the  Trustees,  to  take  charge  of  and  safeguard  the  Library  for  the  permanent 
public  use  of  the  community,  in  memory  of  my  late  Husband,  the  Rev.  A. 
I,.  Gkekn.  If  the  Council,  in  their  wisdom,  will  entertain  this  proposition, 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  they  should  confer  with  the  Trustees  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Library  should  be  deposited,  and  free  access 
given  to  the  public.  And  if  you,  dear  Dr.  Adler,  will  communicate  them  the 
result  of  such  deliberations,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  I  shall  cheerfully  approve 
them,  and  shall  be  prepared  forthwith  to  convey  the  Library  to  the  gentlemen 
I  have  named  as  Trustees.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  assistance 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  in  this  matter,  in  which  I  naturally  take  the 
most  anxious  interest. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Phoebe  Green. 
Rev.  Dr.  Adler, 

Delegate  Chief  Rabbi. 

Mrs.  Green's  valuable  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Trustees  to  raise  an  "A.  L.  Green 
Memorial  Fund"  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
Library,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  suitable  establishment 
at  Jews'  College.  On  its  reception  there,  the  Principal,  Dr. 
Friedlander,  was  appointed  Librarian,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  compile  a  Catalogue,  arranging  the  books  under 
twenty-seven  sections.  The  Memorial  Fund  collected 
amounted  to  about  ^500. 

Jews'  College  thus,  for  the  first  time,  became  possessed 
of  a  library  worthy  of  a  theological  seminary.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  original  Jews'  College  Library,  comprising  the 
L.  M.  Rothschild  Library  and  the  Michael  Josephs'  col- 
lection, has  already  been  referred  to.  It  had,  however,  been 
greatly  improved  by  constant  additions,  and  was,  at  a  later 
period,  to  be  brought  very  much  up-to-date  by  the  generous 
benefactions  of  such  friends  of  the  institution  as  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Jacobs,  the  late  Alfred  L.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Claude  G. 
MONTEFIORE.  It  may  now  be  said  to  contain  all  the  better- 
I  6 
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known  works  required  by  the  general  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
student  —  works  on  Jewish  Theology,  Bible,  Liturgy,  Talmud, 
History,  Philosophy,  Homiletics,  Linguistics ;  as  well  as 
Dictionaries,  Encyclopaedias,  and  Periodicals.  But  twenty- 
two  years  ago  it  was  still  in  a  half-formed  state.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  A.  L.  Green  Library  was  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  College  students,  not  to  speak  of  the 
general  public  and  past  students,  to  whom  it  was  thrown 
open  as  a  lending  library.  It  comprised  about  6000  volumes, 
which  Mr.  Green,  with  no  ordinary  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing, had  accumulated  during  his  hard-working  life.  Besides 
being  rich  in  pamphlets  on  Anglo-Jewish  History  and  Anglo- 
Jewish  Polemics,  Mr.  Green's  collection  was  valuable  in 
almost  every  branch  of  Jewish  Literature,  and  was  represent- 
ed by  just  the  kind  of  works  required  for  ministerial  study. 
Mr.  Green  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  books, 
he  was  a  laborious  reader  of  them.  And  how  diligently  he 
studied  them  is  shown  by  the  critical  notes  appended  in  his 
own  handwriting  on  the  margins  and  fly-leaves  of  almost 
every  volume.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  con- 
siderably these  notes,  which  call  attention  to  cognate  and 
related  passages  in  other  works,  besides  throwing  an  in- 
teresting light  on  the  mental  idiosyncrasies  of  their  author, 
enhance  the  value  of  the  volumes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pended. With  the  aid  of  the  Endowment  Fund  it  has  happily 
been  found  possible  to  make  periodical  additions  to  the 
A.  L.  Green  Library,  which  help  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

VII. 

DEATH    OF   SIR   MOSES    MONTEFIORE   AND   OTHER   LOSSES. 

On    the    8th    Cheshvan,    November    8,    1883,    Sir    MoSES 
MONTEFIORE    entered   his    hundredth    year.  The  Montefiore 
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Centenary  was  an  event  which  Jewish  institutions  all  over 
the  world  were  proud  to  commemorate.  But  Jews'  College 
had  special  reasons  for  joining  in  the  celebration,  for  the 
venerable  Baronet  had  been  one  of  its  earliest  and  best 
friends.  In  common  with  numberless  other  bodies  it  could 
do  no  less  than  present  an  address  of  hearty  congratulation 
on  the  memorable  occasion.  To  this  address  the  following 
signed  reply  was  received  :  — 

East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgate 

Jany.  30th   1884. 

To    the    Revd.    Dr.  N.  M.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi,  etc.,  etc..  President  of  the 

Jews'    College,    Sir    B.  II.    Ellis,    K.  C,  S.  I.,     Chairman    of   Council,  Henry 

Solomon,  Esq.,  Charles  Samuel,  Esq.,  Treasurers,  and  Revd.  John  Chapman, 

Hony.  Secy. 

Revd.  and  Dear  Sirs, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter, 
dated  the  25th  November,  conveying  to  me  your  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  my  entering,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  upon  my  hundredth 
year  of  life,  and  feel  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  warmest  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  kind  sentiments  you  were  pleased  to  evince  therein 
towards  me. 

In  appreciation  of  the  honour  you  conferred  upon  me  by  your  communica- 
tion, I  have  placed  the  same  among  the  important  documents  I  keep  in 
Judith,  Lady  Montefiore  Theological  College,  with  a  view  of  making  known  to 
those  who  attend  there  for  the  study  of  our  Holy  Law  and  the  Hebrew  Literature 
the  kindness  which  prompted  you  to  address  me  on  the  auspicious  occasion. 
Most  fervently  do  I  pray  to  Him  who  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
Guardian  of  Israel  to  cause  His  choice  blessings  to  alight  upon  yourselves 
and  your  respected  families,  so  that  you  may  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
your  praiseworthy  work  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Jews'  College  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Revd.  and  Dear  Sirs 

Yours  very  truly 

Moses  Montefiore 

Sir  Moses  lived  to  complete  his  hundredth  year,  and  to 
enter  his  loist.  This  event  too  had  been  appropriately 
recognized  by  the  Council.  Sir  MoSES  again  replied  to  the 
Council's   congratulations,  and  as  this  was  probably  the  last 
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communication    that    he    hved    to  address  to  the  College,  it 
may  fittingly  find  a  place  in  a  history  of  the  institution :  — 

East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgate 

December  4th.  5645 

To  the  Revd.  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi,  President,  Sir  Barrow  Ellis, 

K.C.S.I.,    Vice-President,    Henry    Solomon,    Esq.,    Charles    Samuel,    Esq., 

Treasurers,    and    Revd.   John    Chapman,    Honorary    Secretary,    of  the   Jews' 

College,  London. 

Revd.  and  Dear  Sirs, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter, 
conveying  to  me  your  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  anni- 
versary of  my  natal  day. 

My  heart  is  overflowing  with  sincere  thankfulness  to  the  Most  High  for 
having  tended  me  all  my  life,  and  there  will  for  ever  remain  enshrined 
within  my  memory  the  giateful  sense  I  entertain  of  the  manifestations  of 
kindness  which  I  received  from  you  and  many  valued  friends  on  my  entering, 
as  well  as  on  my  completing,  the  hundredth  year  of  my  existence. 

I  appreciate  highly  the  token  of  friendship  by  which  you  have  greatly 
honoured  me,  and  fervently  pray  that  the  Most  Supreme  may  shield  you 
and  your  families  so  as  to  enable  you  to  continue  your  noble  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  Religion,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and  in  the 
vindication  of  truth  and  justice.  I  call  upon  Him  who  is  the  Eternal 
Disposer  of  events  to  inspire  you  with  holy  zeal,  that  you  may  not  rest 
until  all  the  innocent  sufferei's  from  oppression  will  be  relieved,  and  Israel 
dwell  in  peace  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

I  am,  with  best  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Moses  Montefiore 

The  great  Centenarian  was  now  nearing  his  end.  On 
the  28th  July,  1885,  he  died,  amidst  the  most  universal 
demonstrations  of  mourning  that  modern  Israel  has  known. 
The  Council's  Annual  Report  for  that  year  —  the  Annual 
Reports  were  now  and  henceforward  from  the  graceful  pen 
of  the  Rev.  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  to  whose  compilations  we  are 
much  indebted  —  gave  first  place  to  the  tribute  of  respect 
which  they  felt  impelled  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  their 
former  Vice-President :  — 

The  feelings  of  pleasure  with  which  they  had  hailed  the  commencement  and 
the  completion  of  the  hundredth  year  in  the  Life  of  Sir  MosES  Montefiore, 
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and  to  which  they  had  given  expression  in  addresses  of  licarty  congratulation, 
were  soon  doomed  to  be  replaced  by  emotions  of  profound  regret  through 
the  death  of  their  venerable  benefactor.  It  was  he  who,  in  conjunction  with 
a  small  band  of  earnest  men,  headed  by  the  Chief  Rabbi,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  institution  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  Vice-President  he 
devoted  to  it  much  earnest  personal  effort  during  the  early  years  of  its 
existence.  The  Council  rejoice  to  think  that  in  the  Scholarship  bearing  the 
name  of  Judith  Lady  Montefiore,  with  which  he  endowed  the  College,  the 
Institution  will  for  ever  retain  not  only  a  memento  of  his  beloved  wife,  but 
also  a  cherished  memorial  of  one  whose  life  and  whose  deeds  are  the  common 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  race  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  death  of  another  benefactor  of  the  College  had 
taken  place  in  the  previous  year,  Mr.  L.  M.  ROTHSCHILD 
having  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th  October  1884,  the  same 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  English  date,  Sir  MosES 
Montefiore  entered  his  loist  year.  Indeed  he  had  himself 
but  just  taken  part  in  the  Montefiore  Centenary  Service 
held  at  the  Portuguese  Synagogue  in  Paris.  In  the  words 
of  the  Council's  Report  for  that  year:  — 

An  ardent  promoter  of  every  good  work  and  especially  of  religious  and 
secular  education,  he  gave  from  the  first  an  enthusiastic  support  to  the  cause 
which  the  Council  have  at  heart,  the  training  of  Ministers  and  Teachers  for 
the  Anglo-Jewish  community;  and  the  Council  recall,  with  feelings  of  very 
grateful  remembrance,  how,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  College, 
he  purchased  the  valuable  Library  of  Sussex  Hall,  and  presented  it  uncon- 
ditionally to  our  institution.  Although  for  many  years  he  had  ceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  College,  his  heart  was  always  with 
it;  and  the  very  munificent  bequest  which  he  has  directed  shall  revert,  in 
certain  contingencies,  to  this  Institution,  was  the  last  and  enduring  proof  of 
the  warm  interest  which  he  never  ceased  to  feel  in  its  welfare. 

The  bequest  here  referred  to  reverted  to  the  College  in 
1902-3,  and  amounted  to  £8,188  —  a  third  of  the  residue 
of  the  testator's  estate. 

The  third  great  loss  which  Jews'  College  suffered  at 
about  this  period  was  the  death  of  Sir  Barrow  Ellis, 
which  took  place  on  the  20th  June,  1887.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  shortly  afterwards  convened,  at  which 
the  following  Resolution  was  adopted :  — 
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Chief  Minister  of  the  Bourke  Street  Synagogue,  Melbourne, 
and  President  of  the  local  Beth  Din,  had  already  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  but  not  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  Berlin  Seminary  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  had  taken  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of 
Philosophy",  with  a  dissertation  "On  the  Sources  of  Medrash 
Echah"  which  received  eulogistic  notice  in  the  Continental 
and  English  press. 

In  the  following  year  {1884)  the  family  of  the  late  ISAAC 
MoSES  Marsden,  of  Kensington  Gardens  Terrace,  established, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  S.  SiNGER,  an  Entrance 
Scholarship,  "to  assist  deserving  Students  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  seventeen  years".  "There  is  room",  writes 
the  Report  for  this  year,  "for  several  more  foundations  of 
this  kind,  the  beneficial  character  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  overrated ;  for  they  are  the  means  of  starting  on  a 
career  of  study,  unhampered  by  the  cares  of  daily  subsist- 
ence, talented  and  promising  Students,  anxious  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Ministry,  and  whose  services  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  Jewish  community". 

About  the  same  time  the  College  found  itself  compelled 
to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  community  for  funds.  The 
document  setting  forth  its  claims  is  of  interest  not  so  much 
for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  chronic  condition  if 
its  finances,  as  for  the  account  it  gives  of  the  services  that 
the  College  was  already  rendering  to  the  community  as  far 
back  as  twenty  years  ago :  — 


It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  the  College  can  point 
to  the  very  substantial  results  which  have  been  already  attained  by  the 
College.  Its  students  have  filled,  or  are  filling,  some  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  the  Synagogues  and  Schools  of  this  Country  and  its  Colonies,  including  — 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  Bevis  Marks 
New  West  End  Synagogue,  St.  Petersburg  Place 
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New  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen's 

Berkeley  Street  Synagogue 

Western  Synagogue,  St.  Alban's  Place 

North  London  Synagogue 

Boro'  Synagogue 

St.  John's  Wood  Synagogue 

Manchester  Synagogue  (Portuguese) 

Manchester  New  Synagogue 

Liverpool  Old  Congregation 

Glasgow  Synagogue 

Bristol  Synagogue 

Portsea  Synagogue 

Leeds  Synagogue 

Hull  Synagogue 

Swansea  Synagogue 

Sheffield  Synagogue 

Oxford  Synagogue 

Melbourne  Synagogue 

Kimberley  Synagogue 

Auckland  Synagogue 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Synagogue 
Head  Masters  of,  or  Teachers  in: 

Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum 

Boro'  Jewish  Schools 

Stepney  Jewish  Schools 

Jews'  College 

Jewish  Association  Sabbath  Schools 

New  Castle  Street  Board  Schools 

Chicksand  Street  Board  Schools 

Settle  Street  Board  Schools 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
besides  filling  appointments  as  Visitors  to  Prisons,  Country  Congregations,  and 
Convalescent  Homes,  and  as  occasional  preachers  in  the  pulpits  of  numerous 
Synagogues,  including  Bayswater,  New  West  End,  Duke's  Place,  Great  St. 
Helen's,  Central,  Hambro',  Boro',  North  London,  and  a  large  number  of  minor 
places  of  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  financial  position  of  the  College  was  certainly  not 
improved  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  withdrawal,  in 
1887,  of  the  annual  subvention  of  £200  which  the  United 
Synagogue  had  made  for  many  years.  The  total  withdrawal 
was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  grant  to  £100. 
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This  reduction  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Samuel  and  others  at  the  United  Synagogue  Meeting  held 
on  February  ist,  1887.  In  the  end  it  was  negatived;  but 
as  the  motion  for  a  subvention  of  £200  was  likewise  ne- 
gatived, the  College  lost,  for  the  time  being,  even  the  £100 
that  the  Finance  Committee  had  originally  proposed.  Jews' 
College  had  reason  to  deplore  the  decision  on  other  and 
higher  grounds  than  "the  financial  disturbance  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  loss  of  such  a  substantial  and  constant 
source  of  income.  The  example  of  the  United  Synagogue 
had  powerfully  emphasized  the  oft-repeated  contention  of 
the  Council  of  this  College  that  the  training  of  Ministers  of 
Religion  for  the  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire  was 
eminently  a  movement  which  had  a  claim  upon  the  sup- 
port of  Congregations,  as  distinct  from  individuals.  It  in- 
dulged the  hope  that,  in  the  near  future,  other  Congre- 
gations at  home  and  abroad  would,  according  to  their 
means,  make  an  annual  grant  to  an  institution  founded 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  for  them  the  most  essential 
part  of  a  duty  which  they  could  not  perform  for  them- 
selves —  the  training  of  Ministers  for  their  pulpits,  and 
Teachers  for  their  children  —  and  signs  were  not  wanting 
that  this  idea  had  begun  to  assert  itself  in  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Community.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  decision  of 
the  United  Synagogue  may  seriously  retard  the  consum- 
mation of  this  desired  result." 

The  question  was  reopened  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  United  Synagogue,  and  on  November  ist  the  reduced 
grant  of  ^100  was  voted.  By  a  compensating  coincidence 
it  happened,  that,  shortly  after  the  United  Synogoguc  had 
withdrawn  its  assistance,  the  West  London  Synagogue  of 
British  Jews,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  voted  ^50  to 
the    College,    "in    recognition   of  the    indispensable   services 
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which  that  Institution  is  rendering  to  the  Community  in 
the  training  of  the  Jewish  Clergy".  This  graceful  act  — 
a  recognition  also  of  the  circumstance  that  one  of  its 
Ministers  (the  Rev.  ISIDORE  HARRIS)  had  received  his 
training  at  Jews'  College  —  was  principally  due  to  the 
public-spirited  advocacy  of  Mr.  OSWALD  JOHN  SiMON,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  LEOPOLD  SCHLOSS,  Sir  PHILIP  MAGNUS 
(already  a  Member  of  the  Council),  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Mo- 
CATTA.  "To  the  West  London  Synagogue  at  large",  says 
the  Jews'  College  Report  for  1887,  in  referring  to  the  fact, 
"and  to  those  gentlemen  in  particular,  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  Council  are  due.  So  striking  an  act  of  true  com- 
munal brotherhood  is  a  notable  event  in  Anglo-Jewish 
history,  full  of  significance  for  the  present,  and  bearing  the 
promise  of  happiest  augury  for  the  future". 

The  grant  from  Berkeley  Street  was  unfortunately  not 
repeated  in  the  following  year,  and  as  the  United  Syna- 
gogue now  only  voted  a  reduced  annual  grant  of  ^100,  the 
College  again  found  itself  in  difficulties,  which  were  only 
met  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  CHARLES  SAMUEL,  one  of  the 
Treasurers.  Mr.  Samuel  made  a  special  collection  among 
his  friends,  and  for  the  time  being  the  College  was  able  to 
pay  its  way.  Nor  was  this  the  only  service  that  Mr.  SAMUEL 
rendered  about  this  time  to  the  institution  whose  welfare 
he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He  again  enriched  its  library, 
presenting  to  it  a  number  of  valuable  works  purchased 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  ASHER,  the  learned  Se- 
cretary of  the  United  Synagogne. 

A  couple  of  years  later  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
College  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Finance  Committee 
"to  consider,  and  to  put  into  action,  the  various  methods 
by  which  the  College  is  to  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis    —    by    a    personal    canvass,  by  a  festival,  or  by  such 
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other  means  as  may  be  suggested".  The  Committee  re- 
commended a  pubHc  appeal,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
College  to  the  community's  support,  and  drawing  up  a  list 
of  all  the  synagogues,  schools  and  public  institutions  that 
had  benefited  from  the  services  of  students  trained  at  Jews' 
College.  That  list  showed  that  nearly  every  important  con- 
gregation in  the  United  Kingdom  was  indebted  to  the 
College  for  its  spiritual  guides,  besides  many  communities 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Jewish 
pulpits  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  were  filled  by  former 
College  students  —  a  proof  of  usefulness  which  "came  al- 
most as  a  revelation  to  many  old  supporters  of  the  College, 
and  produced  a  marked  effect  wherever  circulated". 

The  result  of  such  an  appeal  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
no  inconsiderable  success,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  efforts 
of  many  past  students  and  friends  of  the  College.  Prominent 
among  those  who  thus  exerted  themselves  was  the  Rev.  S. 
Singer,  who  obtained  eight  donations  of  £ioo  each  as  an  , 
addition  to  an  Endowment  Fund  originated  in  1877  by 
Mr.  David  Davis,  of  Blackheath.  To  one  of  these  donations 
a  particular  interest  attached.  It  represented  "a.  half  of  the 
fee  received  by  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  ,  M.  A.,  as 
Hibbert  Lecturer,  which  he  generously  handed  over  to 
Jews'  College,  thus  linking  the  memory  of  a  unique  incident 
in  Anglo-Jewish  history  with  an  Institution  whose  function 
it  is  to  promote  and  encourage  studies,  the  cultivation  of 
which  in  other  spheres  of  learning  have  found  such  eloquent 
and  learned  expression  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1892". 

In  March,  1891,  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year 
he  gave  further  proof  of  his  munificent  devotion  to  the 
College  by  founding  in  her  memory  the  "MARIANNE  Samuel 
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Scholarship".  This  endowment  of  jgiooo,  yielding  4i40  a 
year,  was  "to  be  annually  awarded  to  a  student  who  has 
graduated,  and  passed  the  second  Hebrew  Examination  at 
Jews'  College,  and  is  preparing  for  some  higher  examination 
at  the  University,  or  for  the  Fellowship  Examination  at 
Jews'  College.  Failing  a  student  with  these  qualifications  in 
any  year,  the  proceeds  of  the  investment  for  the  year  to 
go  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College.  The  Scholarship  to 
be  tenable  for  one  year,  but  the  holder  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election." 

IX. 

DEATH   OF   THE   CHIEF   RABBI.   —   OTHER   LOSSES. 

Since  the  year  1880,  when  failing  health  compelled  his 
retirement  from  the  more  active  duties  of  his  ofiice.  Dr. 
N.  M.  Adler  had  resided  at  Brighton,  the  executive  func- 
tions of  the  Rabbinate  having  been  delegated  to  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Abler.  The  Chief  Rabbi,  how- 
ever, continued  to  the  last  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  more 
important  responsibilities  of  his  position,  foremost  among 
which  must  be  reckoned  the  interests  of  the  institution 
which  he  had  called  into  existence  and  sustained  by  his 
ceaseless  exertions.  When  on  the  21st  January,  1890,  the 
intelligence  spread  that  the  Chief  Rabbi  was  no  more, 
Jews'  College  had  cause  to  feel  a  unique  sense  of  bereave- 
ment. To  set  forth  all  that  the  institution  owed  to  its 
Founder,  Father  and  Friend  would  have  been  impossible, 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  history  of  the  numberless 
discouragements  and  vicissitudes  with  which  the  College  had 
had  to  battle  from  the  hour  of  its  inception.  But  the 
Council  expressed  their  sentiments  as  adequately  as  they 
could  in  the  followins:  series  of  resolutions:  — 
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"That  this  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  the  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  of  profound  sorrow  and  regret  at 
the  death  of  the  venerable  and  lamented  President  of  this 
College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Marcus  Abler,  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  United  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire. 

"Fired  by  his  burning  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  numerous  Congregations  of  his  widely- 
extended  pastorate,  he,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  an  Institution  which  should  send  forth 
trained  and  cultured  Ministers,  Preachers,  Readers  and 
Teachers  of  Religion  for  the  service  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Community  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Aided  by  a  small 
band  of  earnest  workers,  he  established  this  College.  The 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  its  early  years  were ,  mainly 
through  his  devoted  energy,  successfully  surmounted ;  and, 
cradled  by  his  watchful  care ,  and  reared  under  his  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  supervision,  the  Institution  became  the 
recognized  training  College  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Community. 

"The  Council  recall  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration how  ardently  he  threw  himself  into  the  inner  working 
of  the  Institution,  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  meetings  during  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  aiding  the  Principal  and  the  Staff 
by  his  counsel  and  advice,  stimulating,  encouraging  and 
exhorting  the  Students  in  the  work  of  their  daily  lives,  and 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  Institution  the  best  efforts 
of  devoted  communal  workers  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family. 

"Truly  might  the  Institution  be  called  the  favoured  child 
of  his  communal  fatherhood;  and  the  Council  in  tendering 
to  the  members  of  his  bereaved  family  the  expression  of 
their  profound  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  their  great  affliction, 
arc    imbued    with    the    conviction    that    the    tree    which    he 
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planted  will  ever  remain  a  living  memorial  to  his  memory, 
yielding  abundant  and  increasing  fruits  through  the  coming 
years,  and  keeping  his  memory  green  among  the  widely 
scattered  Congregations  of  this  Great  Empire,  which,  in  his 
life-time,  were  the  ever-present  objects  of  his  fostering  care." 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Council  had  had  to  deplore  the 
death  of  another  old  friend  of  the  College,  and  a  munifi- 
cent supporter  —  Barnett  Meyers,  the  donor  of  two 
Scholarships  bearing  his  name.  In  1863  Mr.  Meyers  had 
founded  a  scholarship  of  £30  a  year.  The  property  made 
over  to  the  College  for  the  purpose  yielded,  however,  ^50 
a  year.  This  surplus  accumulated  until,  in  1877,  the  Endow- 
ment yielded  two  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  ^30 
a  year. 

Yet  another  valued  worker  was  now  (1891)  removed  by 
the  hand  of  death  —  Mr.  Henry  Solomon,  son-in-law  of 
the  late  Chief  Rabbi.  He  was  the  very  last  of  the  "old 
guard",  an  original  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Council  since  its  foundation.  At  a  special 
meeting  convened  to  take  note  of  this  event,  the  following 
Resolution  was  adopted :  — 

That  this  Council  have  received  with  profound  sorrow  the  unhappy  news 
of  the  death  of  their  highly  respected  Treasurer  and  Colleague ,  the  late 
Henry  Solomon,  and  they  desire  to  tender  to  his  bereaved  Widow,  child- 
ren and  family  the  expression  of  their  warmest  sympathy  in  the  irreparable 
loss  which  they  have  sustained.  In  him  they  have  lost  the  oldest  and 
staunchest  friend  of  the  Institution  who  yet  remained  from  among  the  earnest 
band  of  helpers  who  aided  the  late  revered  Chief  Rabbi  in  founding  the 
Institution  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

Through  all  these  eventful  years  his  most  ardent  personal  efforts  and  sag- 
acious counsel  have  always  been  freely  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  attended  its  meetings  in  one  unbroken  chain  until  the  very  last. 
No  inducement  of  personal  ease  or  domestic  comfort,  not  even  the  urgent 
consideration  of  advancing  years,  kept  him  away  from  the  Council  table. 

In  his  sterling  character  his  colleagues  recognized  the  great  qualities  of 
strength  and  gentleness,  earnest  enthusiasm  and  conspicuous  moderation, 
firmness    and   decision    as    to    his    own    views,  combined  with  the  utmost  res- 
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pect  and  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  others;  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  friendship  and  acquaintance. 
Loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace,  he  has  gone  to  his  honoured  rest,  followed 
by  universal  regret,  and  by  none  among  his  numerous  colleagues  and  co- 
workers more  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented  than  by  the  Council  of  this 
College.  They  fervently  hope  that  the  Almighty  may  vouchsafe  to  his  be- 
reaved widow  and  family  a  full  measure  of  heavenly  comfort,  and  that  they 
may  find  consolation  in  the  possession  of  the  honoured  name  and  cherished 
memoi7  which  he  leaves  as  a  heritage  to  all  his  children. 

Mr.  Solomon  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  son,  Mr. 
James  H.  Solomon,  the  present  Senior  Treasurer,  his 
elder  colleague  at  the  time  being  Mr.  Charles  Samuel. 

X. 

the  new  president. 

On  Thursday  June  4,  1891,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann 
Abler  was  elected  to  fill  the  post  of  Chief  Rabbi  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Dr.  NATHAN  MARCUS 
Adler,  at  the  commencement  of  1890.  Dr.  Adler  thus 
became  de  facto  President  of  Jews'  College  in  succession 
to  his  father,  combining  with  this  position  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  which  he  had  held  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  in  1887.  In  succeeding  to 
the  Presidential  post  the  Chief  Rabbi  was  undertaking 
duties  with  the  performance  of  which  he  had  become  fam- 
iliarized during  the  past  ten  years,  when,  as  Delegate  to 
the  late  Chief  Rabbi,  there  had  devolved  on  him  a  position 
of  ever-increasing  responsibility  in  the  counsels  of  the  Col- 
lege. As  Theological  Tutor,  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  institution  had  dated  back  to  the  year  1864,  and  he 
had  been  active  as  a  Member  of  the  Council  since  he  re- 
signed these  functions  in  1880.  His  interest  in  the  College 
had  thus  been  a  continuous  one,  extending  over  more  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  brought  to  his  new  position 
a  ripe  experience,  a  wide  influence,  and  an  inherited  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  the  students,  which  were  destined 
to  make  their  mark  on  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  College. 

XL 

FURTHER   DEVELOPMENTS. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  College  was  growing  from  strength 
to  strength.  The  vigilance  with  which  the  Council  watched 
over  the  welfare  of  the  students  committed  to  their  care 
had  continuously  increased  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Education  Committee,  of  which  the  late  Michael  Henry 
was  the  first  Honorary  Secretary.  He  was  succeeded  in  this 
office  by  the  Rev.  S.  Singer,  the  present  Honorary  Secretary. 
Volume  upon  volume  of  Council  minutes  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  this  Committee,  and  to  the  numberless  details 
relating  to  each  individual  student  with  which  it  has  had 
to  deal.  To  render  its  supervision  more  effective ,  Mr. 
Charles  Samuel,  (at  whose  desire  Dr.  Abraham  Cohen 
had  become  Honorary  Medical  Officer  to  watch  over  the  health 
of  the  students)  framed  a  scheme  (1889)  for  the  appointment 
of  advisers  to  those  students  who  might  stand  in  need  of 
individual  encouragement  from  some  member  of  the  Council 
or  past  student  of  the  College.  The  plan  shortly  afterwards 
came  into  operation,  and  one  reads  in  the  minutes  of  this 
period  such  lists  as  the  following:  — 

Adviser  Student 

Rev.  Dr.  Abler  John  S.  Harris 

M.  N.  Abler  Esq.  M.  A.  S.  Bronkhorst 

L.  L.  Alexanber  Esq.  M.  Harris 

H.  Bentwich  Esq.  L.  L.  B.  R.  Solomon 

J.  Bergtheil  Esq.  I.  Cohen 
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Rev.  John  Chapman  A.  Davis  and  H.  Davis 

Arthur  Davis  Esq.  D.  I.  Freedman 

H.  A.  Franklin  Esq.  G.  Friedlander 

Joshua  M.  Levy  Esq.  H.  L.  Pass 

L.  Lewisohn  Esq.  H.  Goldstein 

Charles  Samuel  Esq.  S.  Levy  and  H.  Orler 

Rev.  S.  Singer  A.  Feldman 

James  H.  Solomon  Esq.        J.  Abelson 
Rev.  J.  Stern  G.  Lipkind  and  M.  Benski 

Rev.  B.  Berliner  L.  Isaacs 

Henry  Hymans  Esq.  S.  Blumenthal 

The  supervision  of  the  Education  Committee  extended 
also  to  the  classes  which  the  students  were  attending  at 
University  College.  Having,  in  the  course  of  1893,  put  itself 
into  official  communication  with  the  Gower  Street  institution, 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  HORSBURGH,  was  enabled  to  inform  the 
Committee  "that  he  had  already  forwarded  detailed  reports 
from  the  various  Professors,  speaking  in  highly  satisfactory 
terms  of  the  work,  progress,  and  regularity  of  the  students". 
And  the  favourable  character  of  these  reports  was  further 
attested  by  the  following  successes  in  the  class  examinations 
for  that  year:  — 

Mr.  S.  Gelberg  B.  a.,  Second  Prize  for  Philosophy;  Mr. 
S.  Levy  B.  A.,  Book  Prize  for  German;  Mr.  J.  Abelson, 
Hollier  Hebrew  Scholarship;  Mr.  D.  L  Freedman,  Second 
Class  Certificate  for  English;  Mr.  A.  Feldman,  Third  Class 
Certificate  for  Ancient  History. 

The  following  year  showed  equally  good  results:  — 
Mr.  D.  L  Freedman,  First  Class  Certificate  of  Honour 
in  Senior  Mathematics.  Mr.  J.  Abelson,  First  Class  Cer- 
tificate of  Honour  in  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic;  Second 
Class  Certificate  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Literature, 
Senior  Class. 
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Mr.  A.  Wolf,  Second  Class  Certificate  in  English  Literature. 

Mr.  I.  Cohen,  Senior  Andrew  Scholarship. 

Mr.  A.  Feldman,  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholarship. 

The  latter  scholarship  has  been  gained  by  a  Jews'  College 
student  in  nearly  every  year  since  it  was  thrown  open  to 
students  of  the  College. 

For  some  years  Dr.  Friedlander  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  public  sessions  on  Monday  evenings  for  the  study 
of  Rabbinics.  Towards  the  end  of  1888  he  suggested  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  S.  SCHECHTER  as  an  additional  lecturer. 
Mr.  ScHECHTER  filled  this  post  until  the  end  of  1890,  when 
he  was  appointed  Reader  in  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
lectures  were  discontinued. 

XIL 

THE   TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

Jews'  College  having  been  established  for  the  training  of 
Teachers  as  well  as  Ministers,  a  new  departure  on  which 
it  entered  in  the  course  of  1892  was  one  that  came  well 
within  the  scope  of  its  Constitution.  In  view  of  the  con- 
stantly-increasing number  of  Board  School  Religion  Classes, 
Mr.  Abraham  Levy,  Head  Master  of  the  Old  Castle  Street 
Board  School,  petitioned  the  Council  to  grant  facilities 
whereby  elementary  teachers  might  obtain  Hebrew  and 
Religious  instruction  at  Jews'  College,  "to  qualify  them  to 
teach  Jewish  children  in  Board  Schools  under  the  Chief 
Rabbi's  Code".  To  this  application  the  Council  gave  its 
willing  assent.  Dr.  FRIEDLANDER  having,  with  characteristic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  undertaken  to  organize 
special  classes  for  teachers.  These  classes  continued  to  be 
taught    at    Jews'    College    until    they    were    taken    over    by 


the  Teachers'  Training  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Religious 
Education  Board,  and  they  now  form  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  educational  work  which  this  latter  body  controls. 

This  action  of  Jews'  College  in  the  interests  of  Jewish 
teachers  was  presently  to  be  followed  by  a  yet  more 
important  step.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  Franklin, 
the  Council  decided  upon  a  Scheme  of  Examinations  for 
Teachers  of  Hebrew  and  Religion,  and  the  granting  of 
Certificates  of  Competency.  These  Examinations  still  continue 
in  force,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  announcement :  — 

1.  The  Council  of  Jews'  College  give  notice  that  Examinations  for  Teachers 
will  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  December.  A  second  examination  will 
be  held  in  July,  should  sufficient  candidates  enter.  These  examinations  will  be 
open  to  all  who  desire  to  be  qualified  as  Teachers  of  Hebrew  and  Religion. 
Candidates  resident  outside  London  may,  under  special  conditions,  be  examined 
in  the  places  where  they  live. 

2.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  give  or  produce  evidence  of  power  of 
teaching;  class  teaching  being  compulsory  for  those  who  desire  to  teach 
in  schools. 

3.  There  will  be  three  grades  of  Examination,  viz.,  Preliminary,  Intermedi- 
ate, and  Advanced;  and  the  Council  will  grant  Certificates  to  those  candidates 
who  pass  the  examinations  to  the   satisfaction  of  the  examiners. 

4.  A  fee  of  5s.  will  be  charged  to  candidates  for  the  Preliminary  Examination, 
and  of  los.  for  each  of  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Examinations.  An 
additional  fee  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  charged  in  the  case  of  candidates  examined 
outside  London. 

All  communications  must  be  adressed  to  the  Principal,  Dr.  Friept.ander, 
Queen  Square  House,  Guilford  Street,  W.C.  The  exact  dates  of  the  examinations 
will  be  announced  in  the  Jewish  Press. 

5.  The  following  is  the  Syllabus  of  each  examination:   — 

PRELIMINARY  GRADE. 

1.  Hebrew. — (a)    Reading    and    Translation    of  Passages    in  Standards  I  to 

VII  of  the  Chief  Rabbi's  Code ,  but  with  special  reference  to  the 
following  pages  in  the  "^Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book":  1-9;  29-33; 
37-54;  115-I19;  136-142;  227-229;  239-242.  (/')  One  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  Hebrew    Grammar,    Nouns;   Prefixes  and  Suffixes;  Regular  Verb.  Trans- 

lation of  easy  sentences  from  English  into  Hebrew. 

3.  Scripture. — Outlines  of  Scripture  History,  with  their  moral  lessons. 
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4.  Religion. — The    Ten    Commandments;    the    Thirteen    Articles    of  Faith; 

the  Festivals;  Moral  Duties,  including  the  "Texts  of  Moral  Duties"; 
the  Liturgy;  the  Jewish  Ceremonies. 

(These  subjects  are  treated  in  substance  in  Dr.  Fkiei)L.\nder's  "Text- 
Book  of  the  Jewish  Religion") 

5.  Methods    of   Teaching. — Candidates    will    be    required  to  write  Notes  of 

Lessons  on  the  above  subjects,  either  (<?)  for  an  ordinary  class;  or  (/') 
for  a  Kindergarten  class. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

1.  Hebrew. — (a)  Passages  at  sight  from  any  part  of  the  Daily  Prayer  Book, 

and  from  any  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  (/')  One  Book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  Hebrew    Grammar. — Elementary  Accidence,  including  the  Regular  Verb 

and  the  simpler  Irregular  Verbs.  Easy  sentences  to  be  translated  from 
English  into  Hebrew. 

3.  Scripture. — General    knowledge  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  History,  with 

special  knowledge  of  one  Biblical  Book. 

4.  Jewish  History. —  A  specified  period. 

5.  Religion. — The  same  subjects  as  for  Preliminary  Grade,  but  in  fuller  detail. 

6.  Methods    of   Teaching. — Candidates    will    be  required  to  write  Notes  of 

Lessons  on  the  above  subjects. 

ADVANCED  GRADE. 

1.  Hebrew. — The    Passover   Haggada,    the    Haphtaroth,    one  Historical  and 

one  Prophetical  or  Poetical  Book  of  the  Bible.  One  Tractate  of  the 
Mishnah.  Orach  Cha'im,  Hilchot  Berachot. 

2.  Hebrew  Grammar. — Accidence  and  Elementary  Syntax.  Translation  from 

English  into  Hebrew. 

3.  Hebrew  Commentary  on  Genesis. — Rashi  or  Biur. 

4.  Scripture. — General    knowledge    of    the    contents    of   the    Bible,    with    a 

special  knowledge  of  Isaiah  and  of  one  historical  book  to  be  selected 
by  the  candidate.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  show  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  specific  contents  of  every  book  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Apocrypha. 

5.  Religion. — General  knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Judaism. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  study  the  subjects  included  in  Dr. 
Friedlander's  "The  Jewish  Religion". 

6.  Jewish    History. — Outlines    of  Jewish    History    and    Literature    from    the 

Maccabasan  Epoch  to  the  age  of  Mendelssohn,  with  special  knowledge 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees. 

7.  Methods  of  teaching  the  above  subjects. 
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A   NOTABLE   ADDRESS. 

At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  held  on  the  28th 
April,  1895,  the  Presiding  Chairman  was  Mr.  Claude  G. 
MONTEFIORE  M.A.,  a  Member  of  the  Council.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker  combined  with  the  character  of  his 
address  to  give  prominence  to  the  occasion.  The  lofty 
purpose  of  Jews'  College,  its  pressing  claims  upon  the 
community  at  large,  had  never  been  more  forcibly  presented. 
In  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  its  ideals  Mr.  MONTEFIORE 
put  forward  so  many  novel  and  suggestive  points  that  his 
words  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  full  as  an  item  of  College 
history :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  regard  the  invitation  to  preside  at  this  an- 
nual gathering  of  the  Jews'  College  as  an  honour  and  a  sign.  The  honour 
is  obvious;  by  a  sign  I  mean  that  a  Chairman  such  as  myself  indicates  that 
the  Jews'  College,  as  between  and  among  the  various  sections  of  thought  in 
our  midst,  is  universal  and  unsectarian.  The  Jewish  community,  with  all  its 
various  shades  of  religious  opinion,  has  but  one  Jews'  College,  and  the  Col- 
lege does  well  to  boast  that  from  its  doors  have  gone  forth  men  of  various 
views  and  tendencies,  who  are  ministers  in  various  synagogues,  both  Orthodox 
and  Reform.  It  is  most  necessary  that  this  universalism  should  be  maintained. 
For  with  the  ever-growing  variety  of  opinion  —  a  sure  sign  of  health  and 
progress  —  existing  in  our  midst,  it  would  inevitably  become  necessary  for 
more  than  one  Jews'  College  to  exist,  unless  one  could  feel  more  and  more 
sure  that  the  teaching  given  in  this  single  one  should  be  of  a  kind  and  of 
a  spirit  to  which  youths  of  different  tendencies  might  come,  and  from  which 
youths  of  different  tendencies  might  go.  Now,  when  I  meet  with  persons 
who  have  this  and  that  complaint  to  make  against  the  Jews'  College,  I  may 
possibly  agree  with  one  or  another  of  their  criticisms,  for  I  don't  suppose 
that  any  officer  of  the  Institution  thinks  it  perfect,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
reply  to  them  by  a  counter-attack.  If  the  Jews'  College,  I  say,  is  wanting 
here,  or  is  wanting  there,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  And  my  answer  is  that  to  a 
large  extent  it  lies  at  the  door  of  our  community  as  a  whole.  If  the  Jews' 
College  is  not  what  or  all  it  should  be,  it  is  because  it  is  insufficiently 
provided  with  the  sinews  of  war.  What  are  the  facts?  Surely  the  one 
central  Training  College  of  a  rich  community  like  ours  has  a  right  to  have  a 
larger    yearly    income    than    £1931    all    told,   for    all    purposes.    I    admit    that 
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when  I  am  at  Oxford,  and  look  at  the  grand  pile  of  buildings  which  is  the 
Training  College  of  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  smaller  but  yet  handsome 
building  which  is  the  Training  College  of  the  Unitarians,  and  then  remember 
the  building  in  Tavistock  Square,  I  feel  some  shame  and  disappointment.  I 
can't  help  saying  to  myself,  Could  not  and  should  not  our  community  do 
something  to  rival  Mansfield  and  Manchester?  I  remember  one  of  the  last 
times  I  was  honoured  and  elevated,  if  as  usual  somewhat  agitated,  by  a  walk 
with  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  talking  over  the  whole  situation  with  him.  I 
said,  I  wish  we  could  imitate  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Unitarians,  and 
give  our  young  students  the  immense  advantages  of  an  Oxford  environment. 
"Most  decidedly  you  ought,"  said  the  Master,  "and  what  is  more,  I  will 
show  you  where  you  ought  to  build  your  college" ;  and  he  took  me  to  the 
place.  "Here  is  the  land",  said  he,  "for  sale  —  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and 
you  secure  it  for  ever.  Is  there  not  enterprise  enough  among  you  to  seize 
the  opportunity?"  I  said  to  him  then,  what  I  say  to  you  now,  that  I  don't 
think  the  Jewish  community  realizes  the  great  and  vital  importance  of  Jews' 
College,  as  it  is  and  still  more  as  it  might  be.  I  admit  that  the  Congregat- 
ionalists and  the  Unitarians  have  in  many  respects  less  burdens  than  we. 
They  have  not  to  support  their  poor  as  such,  they  have  no  denominational 
schools.  But  still  I  think  the  complaint  is  fair.  The  community  does  not 
realize  the  importance  of  Jews'  College.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  three 
most  important  Jewish  Charities  in  London  —  I  use  the  word  in  no  narrow 
sense  —  I  should  unhesitatingly  say :  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Jewish 
Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious  knowledge,  and  last  but  not  least, 
Jews'  College.  Without  adequately  trained  ministers  no  religion  nowadays 
can  prosper  and  develop.  It  is  obvious  when  so  put,  but  people  do  not  re- 
alize it,  and  still  less  what  it  implies.  It  implies  the  necessity  for  very  large 
funds  indeed,  and  very  large  endowments.  The  first  great  need  connected 
with  our  Jews'  College  is  to  change  the  age  of  the  students;  our  students 
begin  too  young  and  leave  too  early.  The  ideal  College  would  have  no  pre- 
paratory class  at  all.  I  must  say  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  sadder  sight 
than  when,  at  an  Educational  Committee  of  Jews'  College,  I  saw  a  couple 
of  lads  of  14  come  up  to  be  admitted  as  students.  Why  "sad"?  Those  boys 
were  asked  by  the  Chairman  —  he  was  bound  to  ask  them;  if  I  had  been 
in  the  chair  I  should  have  had  to  ask  them  —  "Why  do  you  want  to  enter 
the  College?  Why  do  you  want  to  become  ministers?"  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, what  can  a  boy  of  13  or  14  know  of  life?  What  can  he  know  he 
will  think  or  feel  at  21?  What  can  he  know  whether  he  will  feel  fitness  for 
the  grave  and  responsible  duties  of  a  clergyman?  How  can  he  tell  that  at  2i 
his  mind  and  opinions  and  character  may  not  be  utterly  un suited  for  the  office  ? 
I  know  that  the  students  are  not  bound  to  remain,  and  many  leave,  but  they 
leave  feeling  that  they  have  wasted  the  money  of  the  Institution,  and  therefore 
perhaps  some  stay  who  should  leave.  Perhaps  others  never  come  who  ought  to 
have  come.  Moreover,  no  boy  ought  to  be  trained  in  any  theological  college 
at  all.  I  admit  that  under  the  admirable  care  and  influence  of  Mr.  Abrahams, 
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the  atmosphere  is  as  little  like  Stonyhurst  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  should  all  admit  that  the  right  thing  is  for  a  boy  to  have  a  wide,  broad, 
general  education,  with  other  boys  in  general  schools.  Early  specializing  is 
one  of  the  gravest  errors.  It  warps  the  intellect  and  it  may  warp  the  character. 
And  this  evil  could  be  largely  avoided,  if  there  were  lots  and  lots  of  money. 
There  should  be  money  to  help  men  to  get  a  general  education,  as  wide  and 
broad  as  possible,  and  money  to  help  them  afterwards  to  get  their  special 
theological  training.  Nobody  may  begin  his  theological  course  at  Manchester 
who  is  not  a  Graduate.  So  too  should  it  be  with  us.  And  the  Undergraduate 
should  not ,  if  he  is  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  take  Semitic  Schools  or  Semitic 
Tripos.  To  me  that  seems  like  rejecting  specialism  with  one  hand  to  bring  it 
in  with  another.  The  Undergraduate  should  take  that  School  or  that  Tripos 
which  is  broadly  human ;  he  must  have  his  base  before  he  has  his  crown.  A 
young  man  of  24  who  knows  his  Maimonides,  but  does  not  know  his  Aristotle, 
who  knows  his  Graetz,  but  does  not  know  his  Gibbon,  is  like  a  doctor  who 
might  know  something  of  the  ear  or  throat,  but  nothing  of  the  human  organism 
as  a  whole.  He  knows  an  isolated  part,  but  in  truth  he  does  not  know  it,  be- 
cause he  cannot  view  it  in  its  true  proportions,  and  realize  it  in  its  relations 
and  environment.  And  the  moral  of  all  that  is  endowments.  For  in  truth, 
where  Congregational  and  Unitarian  Colleges  need  £10,  we  need  £20.  And 
why  ?  For  two  reasons.  Just  because  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  era  in  which  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents  become  ministers.  Why  we 
have  not,  or  how  we  could,  is  another  story;  the  fact  no  one  will  disallow. 
Therefore,  we  need  copious  sums  of  money  wherewith  to  educate  our  stud- 
ents, and  to  widen  their  vision,  by  widening  their  environment.  If  we  cannot 
send  them  to  Oxford  at  one  age,  let  us  send  them  to  Vienna  at  another.  But 
secondly  we  need  £20  where  they  need  £10,  because  our  men  should  stay 
five  years  where  they  stay  three.  Why?  Because  our  men  ought  to  learn 
much,  very  much,  of  all  that  their  men  learn,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides 
which  they  do  not  learn  at  all.  I  beg  your  most  practical  attention  to  this. 
Just  as  the  English  Jew  should  learn  two  histories,  the  history  of  England 
and  the  history  of  the  Jews,  so  should  a  Jewish  theological  student  have  a 
double  aspect  to  his  training.  It  should  be  general  and  special.  More  definite- 
ly :  The  young  men  who  issue  from  this  College  are  to  be  ministers  of 
English  Jews.  And  therefore  they  must  help  them  and  lead  them,  aye,  and 
if  need  be,  reprimand  them,  not  merely  as  Jews,  but  also  as  Englishmen. 
His  flock  lead  a  dual  life,  and  the  minister  must  have  a  dual  training;  yes, 
even  in  the  five  years  of  theological  training  it  must  be  dual  and  double- 
faced,  remembering  the  class  of  men  whom  he  has  to  guide,  and  help,  and 
influence.  I  should  not  mind  the  stigma  attaching  to  Jews'  College  that  no 
single  student  has  ever  received  the  Rabbinical  Diploma  at  its  hands.  I  should 
not  mind  the  stigma  if  it  be  frankly  said,  the  Rabbinical  Diploma  cannot  be 
given  without  the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  has  now  become 
obsolete,  the  possession  of  which  would  be  of  no  value  to  a  minister  whose 
task    it    is    to    influence    the    lives  of  modem  English  Jews  and  Jewesses  who 
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live  under  conditions  wholly  diffcient  from  those  under  which  their  forefathers 
lived  in  mediaeval  ghettos,  when  the  Diploma  was  first  established.  But  let  us 
by  all  means  see  that  if  we  do  without  the  Diploma,  we  have  the  compensa- 
tion in  that  broad  and  human  and  modern  training  of  which  ministers  of 
modern  men  in  western  lands  stand  so  preeminently  in  need.  And  the  moral 
of  that  is  endowments.  The  future  of  Jews'  College  is  largely  a  question  for 
you,  the  Jewish  public,  the  laymen  of  Israel  to  determine.  As  you  wish  it 
to  be,  so  in  the  long  run  it  will  become.  The  demand  of  the  public  has 
created  a  modern  side  at  our  public  schools.  The  demand  of  the  public, 
together  with  its  endowments  (for  money  is  at  the  root  of  most  good,  if  of 
all  evil!)  will  create  a  modern  side  at  our  Jews'  College.  Now  the  modern 
side  is  needed  whether  the  ministers  who  come  forth  from  the  College  go  to 
the  East  or  to  the  West.  If  to  the  West,  it  is  needed,  because  no  minister 
can  really  influence  his  flock  —  at  least,  by  his  words  —  who  is  not  their 
equal  all  round,  who  is  not  at  home  on  all  sides  of  their  lives,  who  is  not 
a  cultured  and  cultivated  Englishman  as  well  as  a  cultured  and  cultivated  Jew. 
And  if  to  the  East,  it  is  needed  there  because  you  are  quite  wrong  if  you 
think  that  the  East  is  only  the  home  of  conservatism,  that  a  minister  there 
must  be  trained  above  all,  and  trained  only,  in  all  the  lore  of  a  minister  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  trained  to  answer  questions  on  the  minutiae  of  ritual 
carried  up  to  him  by  conscientious  men  and  women  living  on  a  plane  of 
their  own.  The  East,  if  more  conservative  than  the  West,  is  also  far  more 
radical;  if  more  old-fashioned,  it  is  also  far  more  modern.  Social  questions 
which  we  discuss  for  an  idle  quarter-of-an-hour,  and  social  problems  which 
we  laugh  at  as  absurd  or  insoluble  in  West  and  West-Central  drawing-rooms, 
are  burning  and  pressing  realities  in  the  East.  And  these  questions  in  all 
their  living  force  and  perplexity  affect  the  Jews,  and  ax^e  discussed  by  the 
Jews,  just  as  much  or  more  than  they  affect  and  are  discussed  by  the 
Christians.  If  our  ministers  are  not  well  abreast  of  them,  they  will  be  left 
high  and  dry  upon  the  sands,  and  their  flocks  will  drift  away  from  them 
upon  currents  of  which  they  are  ignorant  and  which  they  are  powerless  to 
guide  or  stem.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  moral  of  my  tale  and  the 
burden  of  my  song,  remain  the  same.  Rally,  O  Jewish  public !  to  the  support 
and  development  of  the  Jews'  College,  make  it  a  worthy  rival  of  Mansfield  and 
Manchester.  Indifference  and  neglect  never  helped  any  cause  and  institution 
yet;  if  we  need  to  be  improved,  it  is  no  starvation  diet  that  will  do  it.  Stuff 
us  with  money,  and  we  shall  blossom  as  the  rose!  And  now  a  word  to  you, 
who  are  studying  for  the  highest  of  all  professions.  The  ministers  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  like  those  of  other  Nonconformist  denominations  —  only 
more  so  —  have  few  or  no  great  posts  or  rewards  to  look  to.  They  have 
only  the  burden  with  little  of  the  recompense,  except  that  which  comes  to 
them  from  within.  Let  them,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  assured  that  the 
work  to  which  they  have  chosen  to  give  their  lives  is  the  highest  work  to 
which  a  man  can  set  his  hand.  Not  all  of  you  can  be  great  preachers;  but 
all    of   you    can  be  good  men.  ''The  good  life  of  a  clergyman",  said  the  late 
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Master  of  Balliol,  "is  his  best  sermon".  Not  that  sermons  are  unimportant, 
even  to  those  who  preach  them.  "I  am  forced  to  contrast  my  own  life",  said 
the  Master,  "with  the  ideal  I  set  forth  in  my  sermons,  and  I  try  though  very 
unsuccessfully,  to  pull  up  the  one  to  the  level  of  the  other".  The  needs  of  a 
Jewish  clergyman  are  manifold  —  heart  and  brain  and  will  are  all  called  into 
play.  But  the  greatest  need  of  all  is  character.  "It  is  remarkable",  said  the  late 
Mr.  Romanes,  "how  even  in  politics  it  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of 
character  which  lead  to  success  in  the  long  run,  even  more  than  intellectual 
ability".  If  it  be  so  in  politics,  is  it  not  much  more  so  in  the  Church?  The 
Jesuits  are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  they  have  a  habit  of  turning  a  man 
into  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  most  fitted.  One  is  set  to  teach, 
another  to  write  books,  a  third  to  convert  the  heathen,  a  fourth  to  be  an  ordinary 
parish  priest,  and  so  on.  We  have  not  the  organization  and  resources  to  admit 
of  this  specialization,  but  perhaps  it  matters  less  if  so  it  be  that  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  work  which  our  ministers  have  to  do,  it  is  character,  and  again 
character,  which  tells.  Let  not  the  man  of  intellect  boast  of  his  brains,  let  not 
the  less  gifted  despair;  for  intellect  will  not,  by  itself,  create  character,  neither 
will  a  comparative  lack  of  it  prevent  character.  And  on  the  whole,  too,  the  sensitive 
heart  will  be  more  able  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  understanding  than 
the  understanding  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  heart.  Therefore,  though  in 
some  respects  the  work  of  the  ministry  makes  the  highest  possible  demands 
upon  you  —  needs  the  most  perfect  human  instrument  —  still  in  other 
respects  it  is  by  no  means  the  cleverest  that  do  it  best.  He  will  probably 
become  the  best  minister,  let  me  say  this  in  conclusion,  who  takes  care  that 
the  training  of  character  and  will  ever  accompanies,  and  is  never  outstripped 
by,  the  training  of  the  intellect,  so  that  from  stage  to  stage,  the 

Mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster. 


XIV. 

AMALGAMATION   WITH   MONTEFIORE   COLLEGE. 

The  idea  of  amalgamating  Jews'  College  with  one  or  more 
kindred  theological  institutions  had  long  been  cherished  by 
the  supporters  of  the  older  institution.  Besides  Jews'  College, 
there  were  in  operation  two  provincial  Colleges,  having  similar 
aims.  The  Aria  College,  at  Portsea,  had  been  founded  in 
1874  by  the  will  of  the  late  Lewis  Aria  for  the  education 
of  candidates  for  the  Jewish  Ministry,  preferentially  for  those 
born    in    Hampshire.    The    Montefiore    College    at   Ramsgate 
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had  been  endowed  by  the  will  of  Sir  MosES  MoNTEFlORE, 
in  memory  of  Lady  JUDITI-I,  and  included,  besides  a  " Yeshiba" 
for  learned  men,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1869,  a 
newly-established  training  institution  for  theological  students. 
It  was  felt  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  the  resources 
of  all  three  training  Colleges,  the  combined  institution  would 
render  more  efficient  service  to  the  community  than  three 
separate  Colleges.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  1895,  the 
Council,  having  placed  on  record  their  conviction  that  "a 
union  of  the  existing  Colleges  having  cognate  objects  is 
eminently  desirable",  proceeded  to  consider  "the  possibility 
of  a  fusion  with  Aria  and  Montefiore  Colleges". 

In  a  matter  affecting  so  many  interests  it  was  necessary, 
as  the  late  Alfred  Cohen  pointed  out  in  his  Chairman's 
Address  of  the  following  year,  to  move  slowly  and  tentatively. 
In  the  first  instance  the  President  and  Mr.  Charles  Samuel 
were  "asked  to  approach  the  representatives  of  Aria  College 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  views  as  to  an  am- 
algamation with  Jews'  College".  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  immediate  outcome  from  these  negotiations.  More 
success,  however,  attended  the  efforts  that  were  made  in 
another  direction,  which  must  now  be  related. 

Difficulties  of  administration  had  led  to  the  closing,  in 
1896,  of  the  Training  College  at  Ramsgate.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Chief  Rabbi  (June  19th,  1896),  Mr.  F.  D.  MOCATTA  — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  in  his  day  of  the 
principle  of  communal  union  —  suggested  that  the 
occasion  was  opportune  for  bringing  about  the  desired 
amalgamation  between  Jews'  College  and  Montefiore  College. 
Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  convene  a  conference  between 
the  two  bodies.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
and  Mr.  LIONEL  ALEXANDER  were  appointed  to  represent 
the     older     institution,     while     the     other     was    represented 
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by  a  Committee  of  Elders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Congregation,  who  were  the  trustees  of  Sir  MoSES  MONTE- 
FIORE'S  endowment.  This  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  EDWARD 
Sassoon,  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  Sebag-Montefiore,  and  Messrs. 
Emanuel  Castello,  Fredk.  B.  Halford,  Judah  Israel, 
Joshua  M.  Levy,  Arthur  Lindo,  Eustace  A.  Lindo, 
Abraham  Mocatta  and  E.  L.  Mocatta.  Mr.  Arthur  Lindo, 
being  compelled  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  to  resign, 
his  place  was  filled  by  his  brother,  Mr.  GABRIEL  LiNDO. 

From  the  outset  the  two  bodies  met  together  in  the 
friendliest  spirit,  all  the  delegates  being  animated  by  the 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  Anglo-Jewish  community,  while 
perpetuating  the  objects  for  which  Sir  MoSES  MONTEFIORE 
had  founded  the  College  which  bore  his  name  at  Ramsgate. 
The  Conference  met  under  the  presidentship  of  Sir  Edward 
Sassoon.  The  original  proposal  took  the  form  of  a  joint 
institution  to  bear  the  name  of  "Montefiore  College",  a 
designation  which  would  happily  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Sir  MoSES  Montefiore's  foundation  at  Ramsgate  and  at 
the  same  time  connect  with  Jews'  College  the  name  of  one 
of  its  most  venerated  founders  and  Vice-Presidents.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  there  were  certain  legal  impediments 
to  a  complete  fusion  of  the  two  institutions,  and  in  the  end 
an  alternative  scheme  was  adopted  by  which  the  Elders  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue  undertook  to  make 
the  Council  of  Jews'  College  an  annual  grant  of  ^giooo  from 
the  income  of  the  endowment  funds  of  Montefiore  College, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lend,  for  the  use  of  Jews'  College, 
such  of  the  contents  of  their  Library  as  might  not  be 
required   for  use  at  the  Synagogue  or  College  at  Ramsgate. 

The  conditions  attaching  to  the  proposal  were  "that  the 
Elders  should  have  the  right  to  elect  to  the  Council  such 
a   number    of   representatives,    not   exceeding    ten,    as    they 
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might  think  desirable;  that  both  the  Sephardic  and  Ash- 
kenazic  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  should  be  taught  in  the 
College;  that  their  contribution  of  money  should  be  renewable 
from  year  to  year,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
foundation  deed  of  Ramsgate  College;  and  that  due  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  Council  of  Jews'  College  for  the  safe 
custody    and   insurance  of  the  manuscripts  and  books  lent". 

At  the  same  time  the  Elders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Synagogue  placed  on  record  "their  regret  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  cannot  be  made  permanent  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  that  if  the  offer  set  forth 
in  the  above  resolution  be  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Jews' 
College,  it  is  their  earnest  desire  that  the  contribution  and 
loan,  on  the  conditions  stated,  or  on  such  others  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  agreed  on,  will  be  annually  renewed, 
and  that  they  will  not  at  any  time  be  arbitrarily  or  caprici- 
ously withheld". 

The  offer,  with  its  accompanying  conditions,  was  grate- 
fully accepted  by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  held  on  the 
i6th  June,  1897.  At  the  meeting  of  October  20th,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Council  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to 
their  body  the  new  members  who  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Elders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation , 
and  who  were  the  same  gentlemen  that  had  represented 
their  Synagogue  at  the  Conference. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1887  takes  opportunity 
"to  accord  to  Mr.  LIONEL  L.  ALEXANDER  the  expression 
of  their  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  invaluable  help 
which  he  has  given  to  the  Council  during  the  recent  ne- 
gotiations between  themselves  and  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  sister  Institution.  To  his  tact  and  resource  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  no  small  measure,  the  smooth  working  of  the 
somewhat  intricate  negotiations  between  the  two  Institutions". 
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CHAIRMEN   AT   PRIZE   DISTRIBUTIONS. 

It  was  only  in  the  appropriate  order  of  things  that  those 
who  had  been  chiefly  and  most  eminently  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  amalgamation  should  have  been  invited, 
at  this  period,  to  preside  at  the  annual  distributions  of 
prizes.  At  the  1897  function,  while  the  Conference  was 
sitting,  the  Chairman  was  Sir  EDWARD  Sassoon,  who,  al- 
luding to  the  scheme  of  amalgation,  said :  — 

Only  this  morning  I  was  engaged  in  unfolding  before  the  Elders  the 
probable  effects  of  the  Scheme,  and  I  may  say  that  all  who  have  considered 
them  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  they  are  likely  to  conduce  to  those  im- 
portant objects  which  the  two  institutions  it  is  proposed  to  affiliate  were 
formed  to  promote.  At  the  several  Conferences  we  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  matter,  there  was  always  an  exhilarating  unanimity.  There 
was  a  desire  to  sink  differences  on  minor  details,  and  if  the  period  of  court- 
ship has  been  somewhat  prolonged,  it  was  singularly  free  from  those  tiffs 
and  differences  which  we  are  told  dog  the  course  of  true  love.  We  had  the 
advice  of  your  esteemed  President,  Dr.  Adler,  Sir  Philip  Magnus'  unriv- 
alled knowledge  of  educational  matters ,  the  valuable  services  of  Sir  J. 
Sebag  Montefiore  and  Mr.  Abraham  Mocatta,  and  last,  but  not  least,  we 
had  Mr.  Lionel  L.  Alexander,  who,  like  the  sculptor  of  old,  brought  out 
the  fair  and  fascinating  features  from  an  almost  rude  block.  He  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  labour,  but  with  him  it  was  a  labour  of  love.  I  think  that 
after  all  this  you  will  want  to  know  what  the  Elders  say.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  as  regards  the  general  features  and  principles  of  the 
Scheme,  they  are  agreed  to  them.  Provided  there  be  no  legal  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the  scheme,  I  believe  they  will  agree  to 
ratify  it.  ^ 

The  next  year,  the  Chairman  was  Sir  JOSEPH  Sebag 
Montefiore,  a  former  member  of  the  Council  of  Jews' 
College,  and  at  the  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Elders 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation.  The  address 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  noteworthy  for  its 
historical  references  to  the  Montefiore  endowment:  — 
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Sir  EDWARD  SASSOON,  Bart. 

Vice-President. 
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Immediately  after  Sir  Moses'  death,  the  Elders  anxiously  occupied  them- 
selves with  considering  how  they  could  best  administer  the  annual  income 
arising  from  the  large  amount  of  the  endowment  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jewish  community  at  large.  Counsel's  opinion  was  taken  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  any  new  Scheme  could  legally  be  carried  out.  The  Elders, 
as  was  their  duty,  first  provided  for  the  maintenance,  in  a  very  complete 
way,  of  the  synagogue  at  Ramsgate  which,  to  use  Sir  Moses'  own  words,  he 
had  erected  (in  the  year  1832)  "as  an  humble  tribute  to  the  Almighty  for 
His  great  and  manifold  blessing",  and  which  he  and  his  pious  wife  so 
dearly  loved  throughout  their  lives.  Then  a  Scheme,  formulated  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  De  Castro  and  Mr.  Castello,  Junr.,  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Elders  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  at  Ramsgate,  which  was 
opened    in    1888.    After    an    experience    of  some  years  this  was  not  found  to 

answer  the  expectations  entertained  of  it,  and  it  was  finally  closed  in  1896 

Now,  however,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Elders,  not  alone  are  the  original 
objects  of  the  endowment  faithfully  and  literally  carried  out,  but  these  have 
been  largely  and  usefully  extended.  Personally,  I  should  be  particularly  well 
pleased  if  the  Council  of  the  College  would  specially  appropriate  the  grant 
of  £1000,  or  some  considerable  portion  of  it,  to  the  creating  of  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  tenable  at  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Hence,  we  Elders  now  find  ourselves  in  the  happy  position  of  carrying  out 
in  an  ideal  and  liberal  way  what  I  feel  certain,  indeed  all  may  fairly  be- 
lieve, would  have  been  in  entire  accord  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
venerable  founder. 

Sir  Joseph's  successor,  in  the  year  following,  was  Mr. 
Lionel  Alexander,  who  made  mention  of  the  interesting 
fact  that  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  founders  and 
original  Treasurers  of  Jews'  College,  and  that  when  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  College,  the  Council  had  elected  the 
son  a  member  of  their  body.  Pointing  to  a  book-case  which 
covered  one  side  of  the  room,  Mr.  Alexander  stated  that 
it  contained  the  priceless  treasures  that  had  been  lent  by 
Ramsgate  College,  which  he  hoped  would  be  utilized  by 
many  past,  as  well  as  present,  students. 

The  association  of  the  two  institutions  was  not  the  only 
labour  upon  which  Mr.  Alexander  brought  his  splendid 
organizing  abilities  and  unrivalled  enthusiasm  to  bear.  The 
new  Scheme  necessitated  certain  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
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which    he    now  underlook  to  formulate.    No  radical  changes 

o 

were  made,  but  opportunity  was  taken  to  delete  regulations 
which  were  no  longer  useful,  and  to  introduce  new  laws 
which  had  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
uous growth  in  the  aims  and  work  of  the  College. 

XVI. 

THE   CHAIR   OF   ARABIC   AND   SYRIAC.   —   THE   MONTEFIORE 

LIBRARY. 

The  endowment  of  the  Montefiore  College  trustees, 
and  the  transference  of  its  valuable  Library  to  Jews'  Col- 
lege, enabled  the  Council  to  establish  a  lectureship  in 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  combining  the  post  with  that  of  Sub- 
Librarian,  and  to  appoint  to  the  new  position  the  former 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  at  Ramsgate  —  Dr.  Hartwig 
HiRSCHFELD,  M.  R.  A.  S.  This  eminent  scholar  was  born  at 
Thorn  on  the  i8th  December,  1854,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
preacher  to  that  community.  Dr.  A.  HiRSCHFELD.  On  his 
mother's  side,  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  preacher, 
Salomon  Plessner.  He  studied  Oriental  languages  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  besides  attending 
lectures  at  the  Rabbiner-Seminar  of  Dr.  HiLDESHElMER. 
He  graduated  at  Strasburg  in  1878,  and  served  for  one 
year  in  the  German  army.  Then,  after  resuming  his  studies 
in  Berlin,  he  went,  in  1882,  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
under  Prof.  Derenbourg,  and  attended  lectures  at  the 
College  de  France,  the  &cole  Moderne  des  Langues  Orientales, 
and  the  J^cole  des  Hautes  Etudes. 

Returning  to  Germany,  he  engaged  in  tutorial  and  literary 
work  until  1889,  when  he  became  Professor  of  Biblical 
Exegesis  and  Oriental  Languages  at  Montefiore  College. 
To  his  position  at  Jews'  College,  Dr.  HiRSCHFELD  was 
soon    to    add    that    of    Lecturer    in    Semitic    Epigraphy    at 
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University  College,  and  since  1898  he  has  been  a  "recog- 
nized" Teacher  of  the  University  of  London,  which  has  also 
created  him  a  Member  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theo- 
logy. A  Member,  likewise,  of  the  Board  of  Studies  in  Oriental 
Languages,  he  has  acted  as  Examiner  in  the  Final  Exami- 
nations. In  1 90 1,  he  was  invited  by  the  Syndicate  of  the 
Cambridge  University  to  examine  the  Arabic  fragments  in 
the  Taylor-Schechter  collection. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  his  writings:  — 
1878  Judische    Elemente  im  Qoran.  Berlin,  (Doctor's  disser- 
tation, University  of  Strassburg). 
1882 — Sy  The    articles  on  "Islam"  in  Jahresberichte  fur  Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft,  Vol.  V — X. 

1883  Bemerkungen    zu    Jehuda    Ibn    Tibbon's    Uebersetzung 

des  Buches  Al-Chazari.  Magazin  filr  die  WissenscJiaft 
"  des  Judenthums  p.  88 — 100 ;  p.    172 — 175. 

,,      Essai  sur  I'histoire  des  Juifs  de  Medine  Rev.  Et.  juives 

VII,  p.    167—193;  X,  p.   10—31. 
,,      Mahdi.  Aus  alien  Zeiten  und  Landen. 

1884  Timur  nach  Geschichte  und  Sage.  ibid.  p.  765 — 775. 

1885  Das    Buch    Al-Chazari    aus  dem  Arabischen  des  Abul- 
B  Hasan  Jehuda  Hallewi  iibersetzt,  Breslau. 

1886  Beitrage  zur,  Erklarung  des  Qoran,  Leipzig. 

1887  Das  Buch  Al-Khazari  des  Abul  Hassan-Jehudah  Hallewi 

im  arabischen  Urtext  so  wie  in  der  hebraischen  Ueber- 
setzung des  Jehudah  b.  Tibbon  herausgegeben,  Leipzig. 
„      Die    zehnte    Makame  des  Jehuda  Al-Charisi,  frei  iiber- 

^tragen.  Beilage  zur  "yiidischen  Presse'\ 
„      Die    dreissigste    Makame    des    Jehuda    Al-Charisi,    frei 
iibertragen.  ibid. 

1888  Mittelalterliche   Berichte  von  Arabern  iiber  die  Slaven 
■  (Abstract)   Zeitschrift  der    Historischen    Gesellschaft 

fur  die  Provinz  Posen,  November. 
I  8 
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1 89 1  The    Empire    of  the    Khazars  according  to  non-Jewish 

Authors  (Abstract).  Jewish  Chronicle  Feb.  27  (p.  15). 

„      Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Jewish- Arabic  dialect 

of  the   Maghreb.    Journ.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  p.  293 — 310. 

1892  Arabic   Chrestomathy    in    Hebrew    Characters,    with   a 

Glossary,  London. 
„      Prolegomena   to  an  edition  of  the  Divan  of  Hassan  b. 
Thabit.    Transactions,    Orient.    Congress,    London,  p. 
99—103. 

1893  "The  Spirit  of  Islam".  J.  Q.  R.  vol.  V,  p.   212 — 30. 

,,  Jewish  Arabic  liturgies.  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  VI,  1893;  vol. 
VII,  p.  418 — 427. 

1894  Assab'iniyya,  a  philosophical  poem  in  Arabic  by  Musa 

b.  Tubi,  together  with  the  Hebrew  version,  &c.,  by 
Solomon  b.  Immanuel  Dapiera,  edited  and  translated, 
London,  [Report  of  Montefiore  College]. 
„      Die  Handschriften  des  Dr.  L.  Loewe.  Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte,  etc.,  vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  360 — 6;  404 — 14. 

1895  Kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  Munks  Ausgabe  des  Dalalat- 

al-Hairln,  ibid.,  vol.  XL,  p.  404 — 13;  p.  460 — y^. 

1896  Remarks    on    the    etymology    of   Sabbath.  J.  R.  A.  S. 

P-  353—59- 
„      "Das  Buch  der  Definitionen,"  des  Abu  Jakub  Ishaq  al 
Isralli,  in  der  hebraischen  Uebersetzung  des  Nissim  b. 
Solomon   herausgegeben  (Steinschneider-Jubelschrift), 
p.  233  (Hebr.)   131  — 141. 

1897  Notiz    iiber  einen  dem  Maimuni  untergeschobenen  ara- 

bischen  Commentar  zu  Esther.  Semitic  Studies  in 
memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  p.  248 — 53. 

,,  Historical  and  legendary  Controversies  between  Mo- 
hammed and  the  Rabbis.  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  X,  p.  100 — 1 16. 

„  Biographic  von  Salomon  Plessner  herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  Elias  Plessner. 
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1899  A  Hebrew  poem  in  vindication  of  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. J.  Q.  R.,  p.    138—42. 

190 1  Mohammedan  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  J.  Q.  R.,  vol.  XIII, 

p.  222 — 40. 

1902  New  Researches  into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of 

the    Qoran,    London,    ["Asiatic  Monographs",  Royal 
Asiatic  Society]. 

1903  Einige    arabischen    Gutachten    des    Abraham  Maimuni. 

[Festschrift   zum    70.    Geburtstage    A.    Berliner's,    p. 

46—54]. 
„      Jewish  Conception  of  the  Universe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Jezvish  Literary  Annual  vol.  I. 
,,      Report    on    the   work    in    the  Arabic  fragments  of  the 

Cairo  Genizah  at  the  University  Library  Cambridge 

[Report  of  Library  Syndicate]. 

1904  Descriptive    Catalogue    of   the    Hebrew    MSS.    of   the 

Montefiore  Library,  London  [Reprint  from  J.  Q.  R.]. 
,,  Description  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  in  Catalogue  of  the 
library  of  F.  D.  Mocatta,  p.  424 — 30. 
Many  articles  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  including  — 
Almohades;  Almoravides;  Arabia,  Jews  of;  Arabic 
Literature  of  the  Jews. 

1905  Judah    Hallevi's  Kitab  Al-Khazari  translated  from  the 

Arabic  with  an  Introduction. 
Thirteen    articles   in    the    Jewish    Quarterly  Review  on 
"The  Arabic  portion  of  the  Cairo  Genizah  at  Cam- 
bridge" (in  progress). 
Dr.    Hirschfeld's   appointment   as  Sub-Librarian  carried 
with  it  the  advantage  that  he  already  possessed  a  scholarly 
familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  Ramsgate  Library,  and 
was  exceptionally  fitted  to  arrange  and  take  charge  of  them 
in  their  new  quarters.  It  had  been  collected  with  exceptional 
care    and   ability  by  the  late  Dr.  LOEWE  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Gaster,  the  two  successive  Principals  of  the  Jndith  Lady 
Montefiore  College.  Thanks  to  the  solicitude  of  the  latter, 
the  best  part  of  the  famous  library  of  Zunz  was  at  once 
acquired  for  Ramsgate  on  its  being  offered  for  sale  by 
Kaufmann  of  Frankfort.  This  collection  was  specially  rich 
in  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany.  It  was  well  that  this  literature  should 
find  a  home  in  Jews'  College,  inasmuch  as  the  adjoining 
library  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  L.  Green  contained  an  ana- 
logous valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  bearing  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  England.  About  looo  volumes 
and  between  50  and  60  MSS.  were  retained  at  Ramsgate. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  MSS.,  now  deposited  at  Jews' 
College,  comprised  a  magnificent  collection  of  choice  trea- 
sures, which  Dr.  HiRSCHFELD  proceeded  to  catalogue  and 
to  describe  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review.  Among 
other  almost  invaluable  things  in  this  new  addition  to  the 
College  libraries  may  be  mentioned :  —  manuscript  marginal 
notes  to  the  editio  princeps  of  the  "Ralbag"  on  the 
Pentateuch,  a  very  rare  Machzor  of  the  rite  of  Montpellier, 
the  Machzor  of  Avignon,  an  exceedingly  fine  manuscript 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  executed  on  vellum,  belonging  to  the 
14th  or  15th  century,  and  distinguished  by  great  correct- 
ness ;  as  also  a  number  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and 
various  unica.  Liturgy  and  Talmudica  were  well  represented, 
and  there  was  the  entire  autograph  collection  of  the  works 
of  Samuel  Mordecai  Ghirondi.  The  Targum  to  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  dated  1846,  had  belonged  to 
S.  D.  LUZZATTO.  In  all,  the  collection  now  transferred  to 
Jews'  College  contained  580  MSS.,  being  twice  as  many  as 
that  of  the  Berlin  Library,  and  more  than  either  of  the 
library  collections  at  Munich  and  Vienna. 
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A   UNIQUE   INCIDENT. 

An  incident,  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unique,  occurred  on 
Saturday  February  6,  1897,  when  the  Honorary  Officers 
of  the  Central  Synagogue  entertained  members  of  the 
Council  and  Staft"  of  Jews'  College,  together  with  its  Senior 
Students  and  a  number  of  its  former  Students,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Senior 
Students  of  the  College  as  Occasional  Preachers  in  Metro- 
politan Synagogues".  The  festivity  brought  together  a  re- 
presentative gathering,  presided  over  by  the  Senior  Warden, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pyke,  and  including  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Alderman  Samuel,  the  Revs.  Mi- 
chael Abler,  B.  A.,  B.  Berliner,  John  Chapman,  F.  L. 
Cohen,  David  Fay,  H.  Gollancz,  M.  A.,  A.  A.  Green, 
Isidore  Harris,  M.  A.,  Morris  Joseph,  S.  Levy,  B.  A., 
I.  Samuel,  S.  Singer,  and  E.  Spero,  Dr.  M.  Fried- 
lander,  Dr.  S.  HiRSCH,  and  Messrs.  Manuel  Castello, 
Alfred  L.  Cohen,  Leonard  L.  Cohen,  A.  Feldman, 
B.  A.,  Ellis  A.  Franklin,  D.  I.  Freedman,  B.  A.,  W. 
KiLNER,  Joshua  M.  Levy,  B.  N.  Michelson,  B.A.,  Asher 
I.  Myers,  P.  Ornstien,  Lionel  E.  Pyke,  Q.  C,  Charles 
Samuel,  James  H.  Solomon,  and  Lewis  Solomon.  The 
many  eloquent  speeches  delivered  were  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  But  the  most  impressive  feature  connected  with 
the  function  was  the  special  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  SiNGER 
at  the  preliminary  Sabbath  Morning  Service  held  in  the 
Synagogue.  With  his  accustomed  force  and  skill,  Mr.  SiNGER 
spoke  on  the  Relations  of  the  Clergy  to  the  Laity.  The 
discourse  is  too  long  to  reproduce  in  full,  but  quotation 
may     be    made    of    its    opening    paragraph,    in    which    the 
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preacher    gave    a    graphic   sketch    of  some    of  the  purposes 
which  Jews'  College  had  subserved :  — 

It  is  somewhat  over  40  years  ago  that  a  band  of  devout  and  far-seeing 
men,  taking  note  of  the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  community, 
thought  it  well  to  make  provision  for  the  religious  needs  of  coming  gen- 
erations, and  established  Jews'  College  as  a  training  college  for  Jewish  min- 
isters and  teachers.  Among  them,  or  shortly  to  join  their  ranks,  were  —  to 
recall  only  a  few  names,  and  those  of  men  already  gathered  to  their  fathers 
—  the  late  revered  Chief  Rabbi,  who  watched  over  the  Institution  and  its 
students  with  a  solicitude  truly  paternal.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  George 
Jessel,  Jacob  Franklin,  Barnett  Meyers,  Joshua  Alexander,  Henry 
Solomon,  Michael  Henry,  Dr.  Loewe,  the  first  Principal  of  the  College, 
Barnett  Abrahams,  his  successor  in  this  office,  a  man  of  rare  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart  whose  untimely  death  left  Judaism  distinctly  poorer,  and  Aaron 
Levy  Green,  a  name  never  to  be  remembered  in  this  holy  place  without 
the  double  tribute  of  our  sorrow  and  our  veneration.  Before  that  time  the 
clergy  were  either  trained  abroad  and  drawn  direct  from  foreign  lands,  or 
they  consisted  of  men  who,  as  in  certain  notable  instances,  by  strenuous  self- 
education  fitted  themselves  for  the  offices  they  filled,  or,  as  in  other  and,  I 
fear,  more  frequent  cases,  filled  offices  for  which  they  never  were,  and  never 
could  be,  fitted.  Since  the  establishment  of  Jews'  College  a  gradual  change 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  persormel  of  the  Jewish  ministry;  a  larger 
number  of  the  regularly-appointed  clergy ,  whether  in  the  metropolis ,  the 
provinces,  or  the  colonies,  have  been  supplied  from  Jews'  College  than  from 
any  other  source.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  English-speaking 
lands,  and  among  diverse  schools  of  religious  thought.  The  Institution,  though 
not  very  widely  supported,  has  had  some  staunch  and  generous  friends,  as 
well  as  zealous  and  distinguished  teachers,  through  whose  devotion,  sustained 
to  this  very  hour,  it  has  been  enabled  uninterruptedly  to  carry  on  its  holy 
work.  There  are  signs  that  its  effijrts  are  growing  in  public  appreciation, 
and  the  present  occasion  on  which,  by  the  courteous  consideration  of  the 
authorities  of  this  Synagogue,  so  many  representatives  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  have  been  invited  here,  is  designed  in  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  work  done  by  Jews'  College. 
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ENLARGED   SUPPORT   AND   COMMENSURATE   RESULTS. 

Apart  from  its  union  with  Montefiore  College,  the  history 
of  Jews'  College  during  the  last  few  years  of  its  occupancy 
of   Tavistock    House  presents   several    facts    of  interest   and 
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importance.  The  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue  happily 
reverted,  in  1896,  to  its  original  grant  of  ^200  a  year  to 
the  funds  of  the  College.  The  reference  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  the  Council  on  which  this  action  was  based 
was  to  this  effect :  — 

The  position  of  Jews  College  formed  the  subject  of  important  reports  to 
the  Council  in  1877-8,  when  it  was  decided  to  contribute  a  sum  of  £200 
a  year  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution.  This  contribution  was  commenced  in 
1879,  and  continued  to  the  year  1887,  when  it  was  reduced  to  £100.  It  is 
now  sought  to  have  the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  £200  per  annum  re- 
instated, and  the  council  are  reminded  that  this  sum  was  originally  fixed 
upon  by  a  Special  Committee  after  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  and  claims  of  Jews'  College.  Without  entering  fully  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  to  the  interest  not  only  of 
the  United  Synagogue ,  but  of  the  whole  community  of  English-speaking 
Jews,  that  Jews'  College  should  be  properly  and  adequately  maintained.  It  is  urged 
that  many  capable  and  earnest  men  have  been  trained  within  its  walls,  that 
these  men  are  doing  good  suit  and  service  to  the  community,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  Synagogue  to  assist  the  Jews'  College  at  a  time,  like 
the  present,  when  it  is  in  sore  need  of  financial  help. 

In  the  same  year,  the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British 
Jews  resumed  the  grant  of  £50  which  it  had  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  in   1887,  but  had  not  since  repeated. 

At  the  end  of  1896  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  LOWY  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday.  To  mark  the  occasion  his  family  established 
a  biennial  prize  of  ^lo,  "to  be  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious 
student  of  Semitic  languages,  and  to  be  called  the  Albert 
LowY  Prize". 

Yet  another  gift  has  to  be  recorded  about  this  time.  Mr.  F. 
D.  MOCATTA  presented  to  the  College  the  historic  picture 
by  Solomon  Hart,  R.A.:  "Manasseh  ben  Israel  before 
Oliver  Cromwell",  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid.  There  being  no  Mocatta  Museum  in 
those  days,  the  Council,  in  accepting  the  gift,  might  well 
express  their  feeling  "that  no  more  appropriate  resting-place 
for  this  unique  picture  could  be  found  than  the  walls  of  the 
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College",  and  indulge  the  hope  "that  Mr.  Mocatta's  generous 
example  may  be  imitated  by  other  friends  of  the  College 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  objects  of  artistic  and 
literary  interest  to  the  Anglo-Jewish  community". 

In  1898  the  College  received  an  additional  scholarship,  of 
the  value  of  about  ^15  per  annum.  It  was  endowed  by  the 
will  of  the  late  MICHAEL  Samuel  (a  brother  of  Charles 
Samuel),  who  died  in  1891,  and  bequeathed  £500  to  the 
College,  payable  on  the  death  of  his  widow.  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  foundation  of  the  Jacub 
A.  Franklin  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  ^^30  a  year.  It 
was  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Jacob  A.  Franklin 
Fund.  And  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel,  Mr.  Claude  Monte- 
FiORE,  and  Mr.  David  Davis,  of  Blackheath  (the  original 
promotor  of  the  College  Endowment  Fund),  were,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  constant  additional  proofs  of  their  gen- 
erous interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

One  more  benefaction  remains  to  be  noticed  here.  In 
the  spring  of  1897  Mr.  HERBERT  Bentwich  (who  became 
Honorary  Solicitor  of  the  College  in  1898)  organized  a 
Pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  Mr.  Dennis  E.  Samuel  offered 
the  College  ^50  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  student  to 
join  the  Pilgrimage,  and  Mr.  A.  Feldman,  B,  A.,  was  the 
promising  Collegian  selected  by  the  Council  to  receive  Mr. 
Samuel's  benefit. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  progress  of  its  ahimni,  their  academical 
distinctions,  and  their  ministerial  appointments  and  use- 
fulness, the  College  was  producing  results  commensurate  in 
every  respect  with  the  enlarged  support  which  it  was  re- 
ceiving. The  Rev.  S.  LEVY,  B.  A.  and  Mr.  A.  Feldman, 
B.  A.,  had  become  the  first  "Fellows"  of  Jews'  College,  in 
1896.  A  couple  of  years  later,  the  Rev.  M.  Hyamson, 
B.  A.,    L.  L.  B.,   and  Mr.   Feldman  received  the  Rabbinical 
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Diploma  from  the  Chief  Rabbi  —  a  notable  distinction 
which  fitted  them  for  the  high  position  they  were  subse- 
quently called  to  fill.  At  University  College,  Jews'  College 
men  were  obtaining  more  than  their  full  share  of  certificates 
and  prizes,  and  among  others,  Mr.  A.  WOLF  was  gaining 
honours  in  Philosophy  which  proved  an  earnest  of  the 
brilliant  academic  career  that  awaited  him  in  the  near 
future.  Having  become  a  Fellow  of  Jews'  College  (with 
Mr.  B.  N.  MiCHELSON,  B.  A.)  in  1899,  and  an  M.  A.  of 
the  University  of  London,  Mr.  WOLF  received  one  of  the 
Sir  Moses  MontefioRE  Studentships  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

These  Studentships  —  two  in  number  —  were  awarded 
out  of  the  annual  subvention  received  from  the  Judith 
Lady  Montefiore  College,  and  while  they  enabled  students 
to  complete  their  studies  at  other  Universities,  they  were 
also  instrumental  in  attracting  students  from  other  Uni- 
versities. One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Montefiore  endow- 
ment was  a  Studentship  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  SiMON,  B.  A., 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  who,  having  taken 
a  brilliant  degree,  entered  Jews'  College  to  train  for  the 
Ministry. 

And  past  students  of  the  College  were  also  distinguishing 
themselves  in  various  ways.  In  the  Report  for  1899,  the 
Council  hear  "with  special  pleasure  of  the  success  of  the 
Rev.  Hermann  Gollancz,  M.  A.,  in  gaining  the  distinguished 
degree  of  'Doctor  of  Literature'  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  is  the  first  Alumnus  of  the  College,  and  the  first 
Jewish  graduate  of  the  University  to  whom  has  been 
awarded  this  high  academical  distinction,  and  the  Council 
offer  to  him  their  warmest  congratulations  upon  its  achieve- 
ment". 
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A  large  number  of  aluimii  were  being  appointed  about 
this  time  to  ministerial  posts.  In  1895,  the  Rev.  S.  Levy, 
B.  A.,  became  Minister  of  the  New  Synagogue,  Great  St. 
Helen's,  and  Mr.  J.  Abelson,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Z.  LAWRENCE 
were  elected  Ministers  at  Cardiff  and  Newport  respectively; 
the  Rev.  D.  Wasserzug,  B.  A.,  having  been  translated  from 
Cardiff  to  Port  Elizabeth.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  D.  I.  Freed- 
MAN,  B.  A.,  was  selected  Minister  of  the  rising  Congregation 
of  Perth,  Western  Australia.  In  1897,  Mr.  GERALD  Fried- 
LANDER  became  Minister  of  the  Western  Synagogue,  St. 
Alban's  Place;  and  in  1898  Mr.  G.  Lipkind,  B.A.,  went  as 
Assistant  Minister  to  the  Brighton  Congregation,  and  Mr. 
W.  Levin  was  elected  Minister  of  the  North  West  London 
Synagogue.  .The  Report  for  the  following  year  reports  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  A.  Feldman,  B.A.,  to  the  post 
of  Minister  of  the  New  Dalston  Congregation,  of  the  Rev. 
B.  N.  MiCHELSON,  B.  A.,  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Newport 
Congregation,  and  of  the  Rev.  M.  I.  COHEN,  B.  A.  to  that  of 
the  Bulawayo  Congregation.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  A.  Wolf, 
M.  A.,  (now  Minister  of  the  Manchester  Congregation  of 
British  Jews)  was  nominated  to  the  position  of  Lecturer  on 
Philosophy  at  University  College,  London. 

It  was  in  the  year  1898  that  the  Council  took  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Synagogue  and  the 
community.  It  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  facilities  should 
be  granted  to  students  who  were  Fellows  of  Jews'  College 
to  engage  in  communal  East  End  work.  The  work  was  to 
comprise  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  United  Synagogue,  the  delivery  of 
sermons  in  the  East  End  of  London,  attendance  at  sittings 
of  the  Beth  Din,  acting  as  managers  of  Board  Schools  and 
Religion  Classes,  and  assisting  in  the  work  of  supervising 
Boys'  Clubs,  and  similar  organizations.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
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cepted  with  modifications  by  the  United  Synagogue,  and 
led  to  the  employment  of  Jews'  College  "Fellows"  who 
had  not  yet  obtained  definite  ministerial  appointments  in 
East  End  ministerial  work. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this  the  growing  complexity 
of  the  various  theological  and  secular  examinations  which  the 
students  of  the  College  were  required  to  undergo  had 
rendered  necessary  an  enquiry  into  the  general  scheme  of 
education  imparted  at  Tavistock  House  and  University 
College.  A  strong  Sub-Committee  was  formed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  PHILIP  MAGNUS,  to  consider  the  entire 
question.  The  Committee  made  various  recommendations 
to  the  Council,  which  were  adopted,  chief  among  which  was 
the  appointment  of  a  new  official,  to  be  styled  the  "Senior 
Tutor",  who  was  to  superintend  the  secular  studies  of  the 
students.  Mr.  ISRAEL  ABRAHAMS,  M.  A.,  was,  in  1899,  ap- 
pointed to  this  post.  Since  1893  Mr.  Abrahams  had  taught 
Homiletics,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  MORRIS  JOSEPH,  and 
he  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  his  retirement 
from  the  teaching  staff,  in   1903. 


XIX. 


THE  QUESTION   OF   REMOVAL. 

In  March,  1895,  the  question  of  removing  the  College 
from  Tavistock  House  was  first  brought  before  the  Council. 
The  position  of  Honorary  Architect  was  now  held  by  Mr. 
Delissa  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  Council  and  a  former  pupil 
of  the  College  School.  He  succeeded  Mr.  LEWIS  SOLOMON, 
who  had  taken  over  the  office  of  Honorary  Architect  from 
its  first  holder,  Mr.  NATHAN  S.  JOSEPH.  Mr.  Delissa  JOSEPH 
called  the  Council's  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
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of   the    building,    and    moved    and    carried    a   resolution    to 
the  effect:  — 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lease  of  Tavistock  House  will  expire  at 
Michaelmas  1897,  it  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  Council :  — 

(a)  As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  structure,  and  as  to  the  liability 
for  the  repairs  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  and  a  half. 

((i)  As  to  the  desirability  of  at  once  undertaking  the  repairs  so  that  the 
Principal  and  Students  may  have  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  them  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term. 

(^)  As  to  the  provision  of  accommodation  at  the   expiration  of  the  lease. 

The  Special  Committee,  afterwards  denominated  the 
"Building  Sub-Committee",  consisted  of  the  President,  the 
Treasurers,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Hon.  Architect,  Mr.  ASHER 
I.  Myers,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Alexander;  Mr.  M.  N.  Adler  being 
subsequently  added  to  their  number.  Having  ascertained 
that  Tavistock  House  would  probably  be  demolished  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  building  should  merely  be  put  into  temporary  repair, 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  acquire  other  premises 
when  Tavistock  House  was  no  longer  available.  The  question 
whether  Jews'  College  should  then  remain  in  London  or  be 
transferred  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  carefully  debated, 
with  the  result  that  the  Committee  recommended  its  retention 
in  London,  "in  the  vicinity  of  University  College".  The 
Committee  favoured  "the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  building 
scheme  with  moderate  and  suitable  provision  for  residence 
for  such  Students  as  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it". 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  DelisSA  Joseph  was  asked  to  obtain 
particulars  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  West  Central  district, 
or  available  sites  for  building. 

And  now  ensued  a  period  of  no  little  anxiety  for  the 
Building  Committee  and  the  Hon.  Architect  in  their  search 
for  suitable  premises  and  their  endeavour  to  keep  Tavistock 
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House  in  tenantable  repair  until  such  time  as  they  should 
•  be  ready  to  vacate  it.  The  proposal  to  build  had  soon  to 
be  abandoned,  and  though  the  problem  was  thus  simplified 
it  was  still  beset  with  difficulties.  An  offer  to  purchase  some 
premises  in  Gower  Street,  in  close  proximity  to  University 
College,  was  declined.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  had  taken 
the  wise  precaution  of  obtaining  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
an  extension  of  the  lease  of  Tavistock  House,  and  thus  the 
danger  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  College  of  being 
houseless  was  averted. 

Beyond  this,  little  progress  appears  to  have  been  made 
until  April  1897,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Jewish 
High  School  for  Girls,  in  Chenies  Street,  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued. It  was  suggested  to  the  Council  that  these  premises 
might  be  available  for  the  College.  They  were  duly  examined 
and  found  suitable,  and  to  enable  the  College  to  acquire 
them  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel  generously  proposed  to  purchase 
the  leasehold  for  a  sum  of  ^4,100,  besides  bearing  the 
expense  of  investigation  and  transfer.  Mr.  Samuel  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  this  sum  would  be  accepted,  but  a  higher 
bidder  came  forward  who  ultimately  offered  an  amount  of 
more  than  £5000,  which  "Mr.  Samuel  was  advised  was  in 
excess  of  its  value".  So  the  negotiations  failed ;  but  the 
College,  so  far  from  losing,  derived  an  unexpected  benefit 
from  its  disappointment,  for  Mr.  Samuel,  realizing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  premises,  now  decided  (June  1898)  to 
present  the  institution  with  ^5000,  to  be  invested  for  the 
purchase  of  any  suitable  building  that  might  hereafter  be 
available.  The  grateful  sentiments  with  which  the  Council 
received  this  benefaction  found  expression  in  the  following 
resolution :  — 

That    this    Council    have    heard    with    feelings    of   profound    gratitude    that 
Mr.    Charles    Samuel    has    made   to    the    Institution    the   munificent   gift   of 
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£5000    for    the    purpose    of    obtaining    new    premises    for    the    work    of   the 
Institution. 

The  Council  are  mindful  that  this  is  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  generous 
acts  for  which  the  Institution  is  indebted  to  the  bountiful  generosity  of 
Mr.  Samuel,  who  has  been  its  devoted  friend  and  supporter,  and  its  help  in 
the  hour  of  need,  ever  since  he  became  associated  with  the  work  of  the  College. 

The  quest  for  a  College-house  had  to  be  begun  anew ; 
but,  provided  as  they  now  were  with  the  sinews  of  war,  the 
Building  Committee  could  face  the  future  with  confidence. 
Sooner  or  later  something  suitable  would  present  itself,  and 
this  happened  even  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  Mr.  AsHER  Myers  learnt  that  the 
premises  of  the  Presbyterian  College  in  Guilford  Street  and 
Queen  Square  were  about  to  be  disposed  of  in  consequence 
of  the  impending  removal  of  that  institution  to  Cambridge. 
Here  was  the  ideal  habitation  for  which  the  Building  Com- 
mittee had  been  searching,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  securing 
the  option  of  it.  Eventually  the  premises  were  acquired  on 
a  50  years'  lease  from  Michaelmas  1899,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000 
and  a  ground  rent  of  £150,  the  Council  undertaking  to 
expend  a  minimum  sum  of  1^500  on  improvements  and 
repairs.  It  now  only  remained  for  the  College  to  obtain  a 
further  extension  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  the  tenancy 
of  Tavistock  House  to  March  25,  1900,  by  which  time  Queen 
Square  House  would  be  ready  for  occupation ;  and  this 
concession  was  readily  granted. 
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PART  III. 
THE  COLLEGE  IN  QUEEN  SQUARE. 


I. 

QUEEN   SQUARE   HOUSE. 

If  Tavistock  House  was  rich  in  literary  and  historical 
memories,  these  were  not  to  be  compared  to  those  which 
clustered  around  Queen  Square  House.  Built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  at  a  time  when  Queen  Square  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  heights  of  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  ,  and  standing  in  one  of  the  centres  of  eighteenth- 
century  fashion ,  the  house  was  the  abode  and  resort  of 
many  a  by-gone  celebrity.  At  one  time,  as  we  learn 
from  the  scholarly  researches  of  Mr.  A.  Henriques 
Valentine,  himself  a  former  student  of  Jews'  College, 
it  was  the  abode  of  "Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  gentle 
and  accomplished  biographer  and  historian,  who  collected 
the  wits,  the  beaux,  the  writers,  the  artists  and  the 
scientists  round  him  in  Queen  Square,  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  same  time,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  doing  in 
Leicester  Square".  Foremost  among  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  here  was  the  great  lexicographer.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who,  as  his  faithful  Boswell  tells  us,  used  to  go 
pretty   often   to    Campbell's   on    a    Sunday  evening.    Thus, 
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more  than  125  years  ago,  did  the  hospitable  author  of  "The 
Lives  of  the  Admirals"  set  the  example  of  those  literary 
and  social  Sunday  evening  gatherings  with  which,  in  our 
own  day,  the  traditions  of  Queen  Square  House  have  been 
worthily  sustained.  For  a  time,  no  less  a  personage  than 
George  III  lived  here,  in  the  care  of  his  physician,  occu- 
pying a  room  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  hall  overlooking 
Guilford  Street.  The  next  person  of  note  to  inhabit  Queen 
Square  House  was  Chief  Baron  POLLOCK,  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors  were  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  College, 
by  whom  it  was  occupied  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years. 

This  was  the  building  which  had  now  to  be  adapted  to 
its  new  use  as  a  Jewish  Theological  College,  from  the  plans 
prepared  for  the  Building  Committee  by  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph. 
A  sum  of  igi6oo  was  expended  in  the  necessary  alterations 
and  repairs.  On  the  ground  floor  were  arranged  the  Princi- 
pal's residence  and  the  A.  L.  Green  Library.  The  large 
Lecture  Hall,  on  the  first  floor,  was  provided  with  a  sliding 
partition,  to  adapt  it  to  gatherings  of  various  sizes.  Ad- 
joining this  was  a  Students'  Class  Room  and  the  Senior 
Tutor's  Room.  On  the  second  floor  were  the  other  Class 
Rooms  and  the  Masters'  and  Students'  "Common  Rooms", 
and  above  that  the  Science  Laboratory,  which  Mr.  Claude 
MONTEFIORE  was  equipping  as  a  "moving-in"  present 
to  the  College  —  an  example  of  generosity  which  other 
friends  of  the  institution  —  Mr.  ALFRED  L.  CoHEN,  Mr. 
James  H.  Solomon,  Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich,  Mr.  Lionel 
L.  Alexander,  Mr.  Harry  R.  Richardson,  Mr.  D. 
Gestetner,  and  Mr.  Charles  Montagu  —  were  not  slow 
to  follow.  Not  the  least  useful  of  these  gifts  was  the  appa- 
ratus for  indoor  and  outdoor  physical  exercise  provided  by 
Messrs.  Solomon  and  Alexander,  a  portion  of  the  basement 
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having  been  converted  into  a  gymnasium,  while  the  ground 
in  Queen  Square  fronting  the  College  was  laid  out  as  a 
tennis-court. 

The  removal  of  the  libraries  from  Tavistock  Square  to 
Queen  Square,  the  furnishing  of  the  new  rooms,  and  the 
countless  matters  of  detail  to  be  settled  in  connection  with 
the  change  of  habitation  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  which  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  Mr.  AsilER  I. 
Myers,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  member 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Building  Committee  whose  keen 
attention  to  the  afYairs  of  the  College  had  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Queen  Square  House.  The  Council's  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Myers'  services  was  embodied  in  the  following 
Resolution :  — 

Resolved  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Council  be  tendered  to  Mr. 
Myers  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  devoted  attention  which  he  has  given 
to  the  removal  to  the  present  premises  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  negotia- 
tions until  the  day  of  inauguration. 

It  now  only  remained  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  premises.  It  was  resolved  that 
this  should  take  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  prize  dis- 
tribution —  May  6,  1900.  And  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  honour  naturally  fell  of  presiding  on  the  memorable 
occasion  was  Mr.  CHARLES  Samuel. 

II. 

THE  INAUGURAL  CEREMONY. 

Never  has  Jews'  College  witnessed  a  more  imposing  function 
than  that  which  marked  the  formal  inauguration  of  Queen 
Square  House  as  its  new  abode,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  6,  1900.  The  great  Lecture  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind,  was  thrown  open  to  its  fullest  extent  and  crowded 
I  9 
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rise  to  the  standard  of  University  teaching.  And  in  this  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  meet  with  the  heart- 
whole  cooperation  of  our  veteran  Principal,  of  the  newly-appointed  Senior 
Tutor,  and  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  Staff.  But  especially  and  pre- 
eminently we  need  the  single-minded  devotion,  the  whole-hearted  earnestness, 
of  our  pupils  and  students.  I  fully  admit  that  the  work  demanded  of  you, 
my  friends,  is  severe.  Both  here  and  at  University  College  you  have  to  be 
disciplined  in  the  exercise  of  exact  thought  5  you  have  to  acquire  the  art  of 
fixing  attention;  you  have  to  be  trained  in  the  power  of  concentration,  of 
order,  and  arrangement.  Now  and  again  in  the  quest  of  knowledge  you  have 
to  traverse  dull  and  seemingly  barren  stretches  of  road.  But  nothing  is  more 
requisite  to  ensure  genuine  success  in  life  than  such  patient,  plodding  drudgery. 
If  you  refuse  thus  to  apply  your  mind,  if  you  grow  impatient,  you  had  better 
at  once  relinquish  the  idea  of  entering  the  ministry.  Ant  disce^  ant  discede. 
''Either  learn  or  depart".  This  must  henceforth  become  the  rule  that  regulates 
every  department  of  the  College.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity.  We 
want  you  to  emerge  from  these  walls  scholars,  not  smatterers,  not  inflated 
with  foolish  conceit,  that  sure  sign  of  mental  poverty,  but,  as  it  behoves 
learners  throughout  life,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  true  modesty,  genuine  courtesy, 
and  gentle  bearing,  ever  mindful  of  the  wise  saying,  "Manner  makyth  man". 
But  to  constitute  a  minister  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, however  important  these  requisites  are.  You  must  be  inspired  with  a 
high  enthusiasm  for  your  calling,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  noblest  and  most 
congenial  vocation  you  could  embrace.  And,  indeed,  what  career  can  be 
grander  and  more  glorious  than  to  become  fellow-workers  with  God  in 
securing  the  immortality  of  Judaism,  to  spend  yourselves  in  training  souls 
for  heaven,  in  holding  out  a  brother's  strong  hand  to  guide  and  support  the 
frail  and  erring,  in  strengthening  with  the  force  of  your  earnestness  and  the 
sympathy  of  your  experience  the  strivers  after  a  true  and  virtuous  life?  The 
question  is  sometimes  asked,  Who  are  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  Judaism  ? 
The  answer  is  readily  given :  Why,  of  course,  anti-Semites.  No,  they  are  not 
our  worst  enemies.  Bad  Jews!  Here  we  come  nearer  the  truth.  But  the  worst 
enemies,  undoubtedly,  are  bad  ministers,  who  have  no  real  love  for  their 
calling,  who  enter  upon  it  from  low  and  unworthy  motives,  for  the  stipend 
they  may  earn  and  the  living  they  obtain,  who,  in  the  trenchant  words  of 
Scripture,  "Crouch  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  saying.  Put 
me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priests'  offices  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of 
bread".  From  such  unworthy  clerics  may  Heaven  deliver  us!  One  of  the  chief 
functions  of  your  ministration  will  be  that  of  preaching.  Some  aid  and  stimulus 
for  the  due  performance  of  this  duty  you  will  receive  within  these  lecture 
rooms.  But  neither  the  highest  ability  in  the  writing  of  essays,  nor  the  most 
perfect  elocution,  will  qualify  you  as  preachers.  You  have  heard  of  the  young 
artist  who  begged  Joshua  Reynolds  to  tell  him  how  he  mixed  his  colours. 
"With  brains",  was  the  reply.  For  your  pulpit  deliverances  brains  and  hearts 
arc    required.    If   you    would  win  souls  for  God,  if  you  desire  to  enkindle  in 
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the  hearts  of  your  hearers  a  more  devoted  loyalty  to  their  faith,  a  striving 
for  things  noble,  manly  and  true,  the  sacred  fire  must  burn  in  your  own 
souls,  your  hearts  must  be  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  preacher  to  whom 
people  listen,  not  his  discourses.  They  will  read  yoji^  not  your  sermons.  Men 
may  admire  cleverness,  they  are  only  moved  by  sincere  piety.  They  praise 
eloquence;  they  are  induced  to  act  by  sympathy.  If,  as  a  writer  quaintly 
puts  it,  you  preach  cream  and  live  skim  milk,  your  ministry  will  prove  a 
dead  failure.  Only  if  the  priest  be  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will 
they  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth.  One  word  in  conclusion.  Ordinarily  at  these 
ceremonials  an  appeal  is  made  for  conti'ibutions.  Although  even  the  signal 
generosity  of  our  Chairman,  the  munificence  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Judith, 
Lady  Montefiore  Endowment,  and  the  welcome  aid  of  the  United  Synagogue 
have  not  entirely  dispelled  all  pecuniary  anxieties,  yet  it  is  not  for  monetary 
aid  that  I  would  plead  this  day.  I  ask  not  for  funds,  but  for  lives.  I  would 
ask  you,  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  Israel,  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  higher,  no 
nobler  vocation  to  which  your  sons  can  dedicate  themselves  than  to  become 
teachers  of  religion,  none  which  offers  richer  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
none  in  which  the  cause  of  Judaism  can  be  more  zealously  served.  And 
although  the  chances  of  preferment  be  but  small,  though  neither  prebendal  stalls 
nor  episcopal  sees  await  the  young  aspirants  for  the  ministry,  yet  no  one  who 
has  embraced  this  calling  from  pure  motives  has  ever  regretted  his  choice. 
He  will  never  be  doomed  to  lament:  "I  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent 
my  strength  for  nought.  For  his  work  is  with  his  God,  and  his  reward 
with  the  Lord". 

In  conjunction  with  this  address  must  be  reproduced  the 
speech  of  CHARLES  Samuel,  the  hero  of  the  day,  whose 
simple  words  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  invited  to  take  the  chair 
combined  to  invest  with  a  profound  interest.  Mr.  Samuel 
spoke  as  follows :  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  When  I  was  invited  by  the  President  and 
Council  of  Jews'  College  to  take  the  chair  at  the  public  ceremony  for  the 
opening  of  these  new  premises,  I  felt  at  first  an  intense  reluctance  to  yield 
to  their  flattering  request.  Speech-making  has  not  been  greatly  in  my  line. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  all  the  more  appreciated  on  that  account.  I  did  not 
wish  to  do  anything  to  forfeit  the  kindly  feeling  which  so  many  of  my 
friends  here  assembled  are  pleased  to  entertain  towards  me.  But  I  was  so 
persistently  assured  by  those  whose  advice  I  value  that  if  I  did  not  occupy 
this  place  on  the  present  occasion  there  would  be  something  defective  about 
to-day's  proceedings,  that  I  felt  I  ought  not  simply  to  consult  my  own 
'astes    and   likings    in  such  a  matter.    If  the  choice  really  lay  between   a  de- 
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fective  start  in  the  inauguration  of  Queen  Square  House  and  a  defective 
speech  on  my  part,  I  could  not  hesitate  long.  For,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
confess  I  love  Jews'  College,  and  what  will  one  not  do  for  a  cause  one  really 
loves?  Now  my  interest  in  this  institution  is  not  of  yesterday.  Ever  since  I 
have  given  any  thought  to  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  community, 
I  have  been  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  nothing  will  so  much 
tend  to  the  preservation  and  spread  of  a  Judaism,  at  once  sound  and  en- 
lightened, among  ourselves,  and  nothing  will  so  greatly  contribute  to  raise 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours  as  a  zealous  and  cult- 
ured clergy,  a  clergy  who  deserve  the  confidence  of  their  community  and 
are  capable  of  inspiring  others  with  high  and  noble  ideals.  Of  course,  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  achieve  such  a  result  than  merely  wishing  for  it. 
To  build  up  a  good  Jewish  clergyman  is  a  long  and  costly  process.  He 
himself  must  bring  a  certain  amount  of  natural  aptitude,  much  industry,  and 
a  great  love  for  his  calling  —  the  most  sacred  of  all  pursuits  —  but  he  re- 
quires, in  addition,  many  years  of  varied  and  arduous  training,  and  during 
all  these  years  he  must  be  supported  in  a  respectable  fashion,  and  the  cost 
of  this  it  is  only  fair  that  the  community  should  chiefly  bear,  especially  as 
most  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so 
themselves.  For  my  part,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my 
life  to  have  been  blessed  with  the  means  of  rendering  some  little  help  to 
the  great  and  sacred  cause  which  this  institution  represents.  The  history  of 
Jews'  College  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
community.  The  original  suggestion  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a  Training 
College  for  Jewish  Ministers  and  Teachers  emanated  from  the  late  Chief 
Rabbi,  Dr.  Nathan  Marcus  Adi.er.  Ever  since  his  entry  upon  the  Rab- 
binate the  idea  had  occupied  his  mind.  It  began  to  shape  itself  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Old  Sussex  Hall,  convened  by  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  presided 
over  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  in  1852.  Men  like  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Jesskl,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Levy  Green,  who  from  the  first  rendered 
most  valuable  help  as  Honorary  Secretary,  M.  H.  Picciotto,  Joshua  Alexan- 
der, Joseph  Zedner,  Jacoh  Franklin,  Sampson  Lucas,  Henry  Solomon, 
Sampson  Samuel,  A.  H.  Hart,  and  others,  backed  it  up  by  their  eloquence 
and  influence,  some  of  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  never  dwindled  to 
the  end  of  their  days.  However,  it  was  not  till  1856  that  matters  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  the  opening  of  Jews'  College  and  Jews' 
College  School  in  Finsbury  Square.  Difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  upon 
which  I  will  not  dilate ,  and  I  pass  to  the  time  when  the  School  as 
distinguished  from  the  College  was,  I  think  very  wisely,  given  up,  and  the 
local  of  Jews'  College  transferred  from  Finsbury  Square  to  Tavistock  House, 
a  more  desirable  situation,  being  close  to  University  College.  But  I  must 
not  forget  to  recall  such  names  as  Barnett  Meyers,  Henry  Keeling,  Mi- 
chael Henry,  Lewis  Emanuel,  Sir  Barrow  Ellis  —  to  mention  only  a 
few  names,  and  those  of  men  who  have  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  their 
labours,    and    to  Avhom   with  the  rest  we  ought  to  give  to-day  the  tribute  of 
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our  grateful  remembrance.  I  would  like  to  express  our  obligation  to  the 
many  friends  who  fortunately  are  still  with  us.  My  strength  and  your  time 
do  not  permit  me  to  go  through  the  list.  My  brief  survey,  however,  would 
not  only  be  incomplete,  it  would  be  unjust,  if  I  did  not  refer  to  our  hon- 
oured President,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  to  whom  I  know  this  College  is  as  dear 
as  it  ever  was  to  his  father,  and  who  has  shown  such  an  untiring  and  high- 
minded  zeal  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  institution.  Then  there 
are  the  respected  representatives  of  the  ancient  Sephardi  community,  Sir 
Edward  Sassoon,  Sir  Joseph  Sebag  Montefiore,  Mr.  Joshua  Levy  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  of  the  West  London  Synagogue,  Sir  Philip  Magnus 
and  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore,  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Col- 
lege —  to  all  of  whom  we  are  heavily  indebted.  The  Rev.  John  Chapman, 
a  former  student  of  the  College,  has  put  us  under  great  obligations  by  his 
services  as  Honorary  Secretary.  And  there  is  one  other  gentleman  I  cannot  be 
silent  about,  but  for  whom,  in  all  human  probability,  we  should  not  be  where 
we  are  to-day.  When  two  or  three  years  ago  we  received  notice  to  quit  Tav- 
istock House,  we  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  habitation.  Our  choice  of  a 
home  was  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  being  near  University  College.  Then 
it  was  that  Mr.  Asher  Myers  scoured  the  whole  district,  and  while  the  rest 
of  us  were  beginning  to  despair,  his  keen  eyes  and  indomitable  perseverance 
succeeded  in  discovering  ihese  most  convenient  premises,  which  he  has  since 
then  also  laboured  to  render  as  perfect  as  possible  for  the  object  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Of  these  premises,  the  class  rooms,  the  common  rooms, 
the  masters'  rooms,  the  libraries,  the  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  and 
recreation,  and  so  forth,  I  will  say  nothing.  You  can,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
inspect  all  these  things  for  yourselves,  and  most  welcome  you  are  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  officers  of  the  College,  the  Principal  and  the  members  of  the  staff, 
no  words  of  mine  can  sufficiently  express  what  the  Council  owe  to  them. 
Since  its  establishment  the  Institution  has  been  under  the  direction  of  three 
heads  successively,  Dr.  L.  Loewe,  who  was  appointed  the  first  Head 
Master ;  the  Rev.  Barnett  Abrahams,  Dayan  of  the  Sephardi  congregation, 
whose  lamented  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  was  a  calamity  to  Anglo- 
Judaism,  and  whose  scholarly  son,  himself  trained  at  the  College,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  the  responsible  post  of  Senior  Tutor;  the  present 
Principal,  our  dear  and  honoured  friend.  Dr.  Friedlander.  He  is  now  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  office,  and  has  grown  not  grey  but  white  in  the  service 
of  the  Council.  I  am  but  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  here  present,  and 
of  multitudes  elsewhere,  when  I  say  that  Dr.  Friedlander,  by  his  many 
years  of  faithful  and  devoted  labours,  has  earned  the  gratitude  not  only  of 
the  Council  and  supporters  of  the  institution,  and  of  many  generations  of 
students,  but  of  the  entire  community,  who  are  reaping  and  will  continue  to 
reap  the  main  benefits  of  his  teachings  and  exemple.  To  my  mind  the  most 
gratifying  feature  of  this  institution  is  that,  by  training  ministers  and  teachers 
of  all  sections  of  the  community,  it  helps  in  a  manner  to  unite  all  sections. 
From    its   very  inception  there  was  a  cordial  understanding  and  co-operation 
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between  the  German  and  Portuguese  branches  of  Anglo-Jewry.  I  read,  for 
instance,  with  great  interest  the  other  day,  in  the  original  minutes  of  Jews' 
College,  under  date  31st  October  1852,  a  resolution  that  the  Hebrew  in- 
struction was  to  be  adapted  to  the  practice  as  well  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  as  of  the  German  Congregations.  That  good  understanding  has 
been  cemented  since  by  the  splendid  public  spirit  of  the  ancient  community 
of  Sephardim.  The  use  to  which  year  by  year  they  put  a  considerable  part 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  great  legacy  is  most  materially  helping  the  cause 
we  have  all  unitedly  at  heart.  Similarly  we  are  indebted  to  the  United  Syn- 
agogue and  to  the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews,  to  Messrs. 
Rothschild  and  others  for  substantial  annual  contributions.  But  beyond 
mere  financial  considerations,  I  would  place  the  weight  and  wisdom,  the 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  which  the  honoured  representatives 
of  the  various  bodies  lend  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  in  these  days  about  the  Federation  of  the  Empire.  Now  the  Jews 
of  the  Empire  are  a  respectable  fraction  of  the  general  population,  and  in 
providing  the  Colonies  with  ministers  trained  at  this  College,  as  from  the 
Report  just  issued  you  will  find  we  do,  do  you  not  think  we  may  be  said 
in  our  humble  way  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Empire?  Indeed  we  are 
happy  to  have  been  of  service  to  the  English-speaking  communities  outside 
the  Empire,  for  there  are  several  congregations  in  the  United  States  where 
former  students  of  the  College  are  ministering  with  marked  success.  I  have 
already  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  that  I  am  permitted  to  witness  this  day 
the  realization  of  a  hope  I  have  long  cherished.  Yet  I  confess  I  have  an- 
other wish  at  heart,  and  that  is  that  I  may  be  spared  to  see  all  the  means 
and  forces  available  among  us  for  the  training  of  Jewish  ministers  con- 
centrated in  a  single  organization,  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  produced 
for  the  community  at  large  with  the  least  amount  of  waste  in  any  direction. 
Jews'  College  and  Judith  Lady  Montefiore  College  are  one  in  work  and 
will.  Add  to  them  Aria  College,  and  you  have  "the  threefold  cord  that 
shall  not  quickly  be  broken".  This  is  what  I  ardently  long  for.  But  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you,  in  case  you  should  not  have  noticed  it,  that  I  am 
getting  on  in  years,  and  if  I  am  to  behold  this  most  desirable  union,  then  I 
must  warn  you  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  But ,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
whatever  others  choose  to  do  or  leave  undone,  while  I  have  life  my  interest 
in  Jews'  College  will  not  slacken.  I  believe  it  is  doing  a  great,  a  vital,  an 
absolutely  indispensable  work.  I  believe  also  it  is  capable  of  immense  de- 
velopment, and  destined  to  become  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  whole  community.  We  have  joined  in  prayer  that  God's  blessing  may 
rest  upon  our  undertaking.  Let  me  appeal  to  all  to  whom  the  Jewish  faith 
and  the  Jewish  name  are  dear,  to  our  brethren  here  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
Council,  to  the  Staff",  to  the  students,  old  and  young,  to  do  what  in  their 
power  lies  to  deserve  the  blessing  for  which  it  is  surely  our  duty  to  labour 
as  well  as  to   pray. 
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One  other  memorable  feature  of  this  function  remains  to 
noticed.  A  congratulatory  letter  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  from 
M.  Zadoc  Kahn,  Grand  Rabbin  of  France,  was  read.  The 
Grand  Rabbin  wrote :  — 

Paris,  le   lier  Mai,  1900 
17  Rue  St.  Georges 
Cher  Monsieur  et  Honore  CoUegue, 

Notre  ami  Monsieur  Alfred  L.  Cohkn  a  bien  voulu  m'informer  que  di- 
manche  prochain  6  Mai  aura  lieu  a  Londres  I'inauguration  solennelle  du 
nouveau  local  du  Jews'  College.  Je  tiens  a  m'associer  de  loin  a  cette  belle 
fete  qui  marquera  une  date  importante  dans  I'histoire  du  judaisme  anglais, 
et  a  vous  exprimer  les  sinceres  souhaites  que  je  forme  pour  la  prosperite  de 
votre  grande  ecole  d'etudes  sacrees,  de  science  rabbinique.  Le  "Jews'  Col- 
lege" a  d^ja  derriere  lui  un  pass6  des  plus  honorables  puisqu'il  peut  reven- 
diquer  comme  siens  la  plupart  des  Ministres  de  Dieu  qui  honorent  la  chaire 
israelite  en  Angleterre  et  contribuent,  pour  leur  part,  aux  progres  de  la 
science  juive.  Grace  a  votre  puissante  impulsion,  et  sous  la  direction  de 
I'homme  eminent  que  vous  avez  la  bonne  fortune  de  voir  a  sa  tSte,  il  va 
entrer  a  present  dans  une  nouvelle  et  brillante  phase  de  son  existence,  m^- 
riter  de  plus  en  plus  les  sympathies  nombreuses  qui  I'entourent,  et  justifier 
toutes  les  esperances  qu'il  inspire  au  judaisme  anglais.  Que  Dieu  accorde 
ses  meilleurs  benedictions  a  votre  grande  ecole  juive  et  a  tous  ceux  qui  s'in- 
teressent  a  ses  destinees! 

Veuillez  agreer,  cher  Monsieur  et  honore  Collegue,  I'assurance  de  ma  con- 
fraternelle  sympathie  et  de  mes  sentiments  tres  devoues. 

Zadoc  Kahn,  Grand  Rabbin. 
Monsieur  le  Dr.  H.  Adler 
Grand  Rabbin  de  I'Empire  Britannique,  a  Londres. 

In  the  following  year  a  brass  was  set  up  in  the  Entrance 
Hall,  which  duly  recorded  Mr.  Charles  Samuel's  benefaction 
to  the  institution.    The  inscription  thereon  ran : 

IN  GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION  OF  THIRTY  YEARS' 
DEVOTED  SERVICE  AND  GENEROUS  SUPPORT 
RENDERED   TO   JEWS'   COLLEGE   BY 

Mr.  CHARLES  SAMUEL, 

TREASURER,  AND  OF  HIS  SPLENDID  GIFT  OF 
THIS  BUILDING,  THIS  TABLET  WAS  ERECTED 
BY  HIS  COLLEAGUES  ON  THE  COUNCIL,  APRIL 
2IST    5661  —  I9OI. 
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munity  had  to  deplore  the  untimely  death  of  Lionel 
LiNDO  Alexander,  one  of  the  most  energetic  communal 
workers  of  recent  times,  who  took  up  nothing  into  which 
he  did  not  throw  himself  with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm. 
Not  Jews'  College  only,  but  the  Jewish  Working  Mens'  Club, 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  of  which  for  ten  years  he 
was  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Home  and  Hospital  for  Jewish 
Incurables,  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Jewish  Religious  Education  Board,  and  many  another  body 
were  served  by  his  rare  abilities,  his  untiring  efforts.  For 
some  months  before  his  death  it  was  known  that  he  had 
been  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease,  but  almost  to  the  last 
he  preserved  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  community 
unimpaired.  At  the  Council  Meeting  held  on  the  13th 
February,  1901,  the  Chief  Rabbi  moved  the  following 
Resolution :  — 

That  the  Council  give  expression  to  their  profound  regret  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  Jews'  College  and  the  community  at  large  by  the  demise  of 
Lionel  Lindo  Alexander,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institution ;  that 
they  record  with  warm  gratitude  the  conspicuous  service  rendered  by  him 
in  the  conduct  on  behalf  of  the  College  of  negotiations,  requiring  the  utmost 
tact  and  delicacy,  with  the  Elders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congrega- 
tion, negotiations  which  resulted  in  that  body  annually  voting  a  munificent 
subvention  to  the  funds  of  the   College. 

They  also  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude  the  fact  that  Mr.  Alexander 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  he 
has  during  that  time  afforded  them  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  experience 
and  keen  willingness ;  and  they  desire  to  tender  to  the  members  of  his  family 
the  expression  of  their  heartfelt  condolence  and  sincere  sympathy,  and  their 
fervent  prayer  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  send  them  His  solace  in  their 
affliction. 

At  the  election  of  Honorary  Officers  which  took  place  at 
the  ensuing  general  meeting,  the  position  in  the  Council 
left  vacant  by  Mr.  Alexander's  death  was  filled  by  the 
election    of  his    brother,    Mr.    David  L.  ALEXANDER,  K.  C. 

A    few    weeks    before  the  death    of  LIONEL  ALEXANDER, 
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had  occurred  that  of  Abraham  Mocatta,  one  of  the  original 
representatives  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue 
on  the  Council  of  Jews'  College  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
the  Institution  with  Montefiore  College. 


IV. 


THE   QUESTION    OF    AFFILIATION   TO    LONDON    UNIVERSITY 
AND   THE   RABBINICAL   DIPLOMA. 

In  the  course  of  1900  the  University  of  London  was 
reconstituted.  It  became  a  teaching  as  well  as  an  examining 
body,  with  a  large  number  of  constituent  Colleges  and  an 
additional  number  of  faculties.  The  new  faculty  of  Theology 
led  to  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Theological  Colleges 
as  constituents  of  the  new  University.  The  Council  of  Jews' 
College  were  now  asked  to  consider  the  desirability  of  its 
applying  to  be  incorporated  in  the  University  as  a  College 
for  the  study  of  Theology. 

A  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Sir  PHILIP 
Magnus,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore,  Dr.  Eichholz, 
Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich,  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz,  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Senior  Tutor,  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
consider  whether,  and  under  what  conditions,  Jews'  College 
should  apply  for  admission  as  a  School  of  the  University 
of  London.  The  Committee  having  reported  in  favour  of 
affiliation,  application  to  the  University  was  in  due  course 
made.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
University  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  Theological 
curriculum  as  would  enable  Jewish  students  to  present 
themselves  for  the  Divinity  examinations,  the  project  had 
to  be  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Application  was  now 
made  to  be  affiliated  to  the  University  as  a  School  of 
Semitic  Languages.  This  application  was  only  so  far  acceded 
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(4)  The  Scheme  and  Subjects  of  Examination  shall  be  as 
follows :  — 

I.   TALMUD. 

Candidates  must  be  able,  after  a  preparation  lasting  not 
more  than  two  hours,  to  expound  a  N''J1D  in  any  one  of  the 
following  Masechtoth :  —  p^im,  j^tJJ,  ]'^^'\lp,  NDV,  D^RDD,  D2^ 
with  the  Commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Tosafoth. 

II.    SHULCHAN   ARUCH. 

Candidates  must  pass  (a)  a  viva  voce  and  (b)  a  written 
Examination, 

(a)    Viva    Voce ; 

Solution  of  r\)bii]i;  in 

Dw^ii  'n)  -iTi?n  p{<.  riVi  mv.  d^-'H  mix 

(d)  In  writing; 

Not  less  than  ten  searching  questions  (nDTZTn  m'?J<t£')  in 
the  above  to  be  answered  in  writing.  The  Candidate  to 
be  permitted  the  use  of  the  n"D1  tDn"«3  UV  V"^  J'^li^  during 
this  part  of  the  Examination. 

III.  During  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  Examination, 
opportunities  shall  be  given  to  Candidates  to  become 
conversant  with  the  practical  portions  of  nb"'D'1  np^il^l  ntS'^nii' 
with    the    answering  of  n""IN  1:^13  n"l!?i<^  and  the  pi3:  ITI^D 

IV.  The  Examination  shall  not  last  longer  than  three  days. 

(5)  To  conduct  the  Examination,  the  following  (or  such  of 
them  as  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act)  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  the  Board  of  Examiners:  — 

The  President  (the  Chief  Rabbi);  the  Haham ;  the  Prin- 
cipal; the  Theological  Tutor;  and  a  Member  of  the  Beth 
Din  to  be  nominated  by  the  Council,  and  to  hold  office 
for  the  ensuing  Examination. 
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The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Examiners, 
with  an  additional  casting  vote  in  the  event  of  an 
equality  of  votes. 

(6)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Examination,  and  within 
one  calendar  month,  the  Principal  shall  draw  up  a 
Report  for  the  Council  upon  each  Candidate  separately; 
each  such  Report  shall  state  the  recommendation  of  the 
Examiners,  and  in  the  case  of  a  successful  student  that 
he  has  been  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  College 
(the  Chief  Rabbi)  as  competent  for  nj^lin  ninn,  the  Diploma 
of  Rabbi. 

In  the  case  of  an  unsuccessful  Candidate,  the  Report 
shall  clearly  state  in  what  subject  or  subjects  he  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Examiners.  A  Candidate  who  has 
failed  to  pass  on  one  occasion  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
for  any  subsequent  Examination,  provided  that  he  com- 
ply with  the  Regulations  set  forth  above. 

(7)  The  Diploma,  with  the  Seal  of  Jews'  College  attached, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  successful  Candidate  or  Can- 
didates at  the  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  next  following 
the  Examination. 

(8)  The  Diploma  shall  be  in  Hebrew  and  English: 

(I.)    The    Hebrew,    written,    in    accordance    with    the 
customary  form  and  phraseology ; 

(II.)  The  English,  printed  in  the  following  terms :  — 

jews'   college,   LONDON. 


DIPLOMA  OF  RABBI. 


As  the  result  of  an  Examination  conducted  within  the 
College,  by  the  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  for  the  nt^llH  mnn, 
consisting  of:  — 
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THE   PRESIDENT   (THE   REVD.   THE   CHIEF   RABBi)  ; 


THE   HAHAM; 

THE   PRINCIPAL   OF   THE   COLLEGE; 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  TUTOR; 


MEMBER   OF   THE   BETH   DIN; 

This  DIPLOMA  testifies  that  the  riir\)n  ninn  has  been  conferred 

upon 

A.  B. 

with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  status  appertaining  thereto. 
Signed 

President  of  Jews'   College. 
Date. 


THE   IDEAL   OF   A  JEWISH   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

At  the  prize-distribution  of  1901,  Prof.  SOLOMON  SCHECH- 
TER,  Reader  in  Rabbinic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  University  College,  London,  was 
invited  to  preside.  The  visit  was  looked  forward  to  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  was  felt  that  the  renowned 
delver  among  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Cairo  Genizah, 
and  discoverer  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  would 
be  the  bearer  to  the  College  students  of  a  message  of 
inspiration  from  the  past  that  would  be  peculiarly  helpful 
to  them  in  their  new  surroundings.  And  the  expectation 
was  not  disappointed.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had  Dr.  SCHECHTER 
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soared,  to  higher  flights  of  eloquent  wisdom  than  at  Jews' 
College,  on  the  2ist  April,  1901.  The  address  was  worthy 
alike  of  the  man  and  the  occasion.  By  rescuing  it  from  the 
"genizah"  pages  of  the  Jewish  press,  and  including  it  in  these 
annals,  we  believe  we  are  rendering  a  service  to  Jewish 
thought  which  theologians  will  welcome  and  appreciate. 
Prof.  SCHECHTER  said:  — 

The  first  thing  to  which  my  mind  turned  when  I  received  the  invitation 
of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Chief  Rabbi,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  asking  me  to 
distribute  the  prizes  and  to  deliver  an  address,  'bringing  before  the  students 
the  ideal  of  a  theological  seminary',  was  a  passage  from  the  Sepher  Hammib- 
char  which  I  happened  to  read  some  days  before.  The  Sepher  Hammibchar 
represents  a  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch  by  a  certain  Aaron  ben  Eliyah, 
and  was  edited  with  notes  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  author  by  Abraham 
of  Jerusalem.  Coming  to  some  difficulty  the  solution  of  which  afforded  diversity 
of  opinion,  the  annotator  makes  the  following  remark:  "It  is  of  itself  under- 
stood that  all  the  words  of  our  master  and  teacher  are  true  and  perfect. 
Since,  however,  the  leaders  and  wise  men  of  our  community  have  no  objection 
to  any  man  offering  his  opinion  where  such  an  opinion  might  prove  helpful 
to  the  student,  I  will  now,  with  their  permission,  answer  also  my  part,  and 
give  my  explanation  of  the  passage".  Abraham  of  Jerusalem  was  writing  in 
a  country,  Russia,  where  it  was  not  safe  to  make  remarks  without  permission, 
whilst  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  of  a  metaphysical  character. 
In  this  country  we  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  opinions  without  submitting 
them  first  to  the  approval  of  our  betters,  nor  is  the  difficulty  confronting  me 
of  such  a  solemn  nature.  Yet  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  every  one  must 
feel  a  certain  embarrassment  when  called  upon  to  speak  on  matters  connected 
with  the  training  of  Jewish  ministers  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and 
that  of  the  staff  of  Jews'  College,  who,  both  by  their  learning  and  experience, 
impose  silence  upon  one.  I  am  specially  referring  to  the  presence  of  our 
revered  Chief  Rabbi,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  the  presiding  genius  of  this 
institution  in  its  normal  and  better  days;  who,  both  by  his  learning  and  his 
practical  wisdom  |and  tact,  was,  and  is,  the  moral  mainstay  of  the  College  • 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Friedlander,  the  revered  Principal  of  this  institution, 
the  Nestor  of  Jewish  principals,  the  author  of  "Jewish  Religion"  and  one  of 
our  greatest  living  authorities  ou  the  productions  of  Maimonides  and  Ibn  Ezra; 
the  presence  of  Dr.  HiRSCH,  the  theological  tutor  of  this  College,  who  has 
grown  grey  in  the  service  of  this  institution,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Oxford 
and  Paris  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  only  equalled  by  his  familiarity 
with  Jewish  thought  of  different  ages,  and  who  has  shown  by  his  contributions, 
scattered  over  various  learned  periodicals,  that  this  institution  possesses  on 
its    staff   a    scholar    rare    among   scholars ;    and    the   presence   of  Mr.   Israel 
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Abrahams,  the  senior  tutor  of  the  College,  who  is  both  Talmid  (disciple) 
and  the  Chacham  (Master)  of  the  College,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
in  every  Jewish  family,  and  whose  books  on  Jewish  history  and  Jewish  life 
are  accepted  as  standard  works  in  two  hemispheres.  I  would  also  not  advise 
anybody  to  speak  too  confidently  on  the  subject  of  Semitic  Grammar  or  on 
the  various  productions  dating  from  the  Hebrew-Arabic  period  of  our  history 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hirschfei.d,  Master  and  Librarian  in  this  College, 
the  editor  and  translator  of  the  Cusari.  Nor  must  I  refrain,  though  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  on  the  secular  work  accomplished  by  the  College,  from 
expressing  the  deep  gratitude  which  one  feels  to  Mr.  G.  W.  KiLNER,  M.  A., 
in  this  branch.  He  is  at  once  the  teacher  and  the  friend  of  the  students,  and 
the  affection  with  which  they  regard  him  is  the  outcome  of  his  character  and 
his  work.  However,  here  I  am  arrayed  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Don, 
and  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  a  prize-distributor.  All  that  I  can  do 
is  to  say  piD  ^l^Di  "with  your  permission,  my  masters".  I  will  now  attempt 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  introduced  above  —  the  ideal  of  a  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary.  Now  ideals  are  as  a  rule  hardly  definable.  They  are  as 
difficult  to  describe  with  any  preciseness  as  they  are  hard  to  obtain,  but  we 
cannot  be  entirely  wrong  if  we  think  that  the  training  of  students  of  divinity 
should  in  its  working  after  divine  models  partake  in  its  nature  of  that  divine 
attribute  described  in  our  liturgy  as  the  one  that  "creates  many  souls  and 
their  wants",  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  long  on  the  first  part  of  our  proposition, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  term  "soul"  bears  no  proper  analysis. 
I  have  sometimes  been  reproached  for  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  my 
dictionary.  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  "Do  not  imitate  my  bad  example".  But 
please  be  not  de,ceived  into  believing  that  lexicon  learning  is  the  ultima  ratio 
of  wisdom.  The  wisdom  which  can  be  arranged  alphabetically,  stored  up  in 
so  many  pigeon-holes  and  labelled,  God,  duty,  devotion,  religion,  etc.,  is  hardly 
worth  having.  No,  you  cannot  look  up  your  soul  in  any  dictionary,  and  neither 
Annandale,  nor  Webster,  nor  even  Murray,  will  be  of  the  slightest  help  to 
you  in  the  explanation  of  such  a  term,  for  instance,  as  Love.  The  ancient 
Rabbis  apparently  felt  these  limitations,  and  gave  ample  proof  of  it  in  their 
productions.  The  commandment,  "Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven  found 
in  your  houses"  was  allowed  to  develop  into  a  whole  literature,  occupying 
almost  a  whole  tractate  of  commentary  in  the  Talmud  and  hundreds  of 
paragraphs  in  our  legal  codes,  whilst  the  verse,  "And  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God"  could  hardly  boast  of  any  commentary  at  all.  To  verses  of 
such  a  nature  every  man  was  expected  to  offer  his  own  explanation,  as  a 
manifestation  of  his  own  individuality,  and  in  full  harmony  with  his  actions 
and  way  of  living.  You  can  prescribe  all  possible  ceremonies  and  rules  of 
procedure  for  various  occasions  in  life,  but  you  cannot  observe  much  etiquette 
when  ascending  the  stake,  and  this  is  what  Love  of  God  means.  With  regard 
to  the  "soul",  they  declared  it  to  be  in  many  ways  God-like,  but  this  is  only 
explaining  a  puzzling  secret  by  a  solemn  mystery.  All  the  advice  to  be  offered 
on  this  point  can  only  be  of  a  negative  nature,  as  "be  not  soulless".  I  mean 
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be  not  wanting  in  that  capacity  or  modlcuir.  of  grace  the  absence  of  which 
blights  everything,  turns  philanthropy  into  vulgar  patronage,  loyalty  and 
devotion  to '  friends  into  unbearable  obtrusiveness,  words  of  prajrer  into 
blasphemous  utterance ,  and  wide  learning  into  mere  inflated  pedantry. 
"Where  is  the  seat  of  wisdom  ?"  is  a  question  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
Rabbis  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  some  pointing  to  the  head,  others 
to  the  heart.  Religious  history  has  decided  in  favour  of  both,  real  wisdom 
being  a  combination  of  reason  and  emotion,  neither  of  which  can  be  neglected 
without  damage  to  one's  sovil.  The  constant  alternating  of  the  Halacha,  the 
legal  part  of  the  Torah,  with  the  Ilagada,  the  narrative  part  of  the  Law, 
bears  witness  to  this  great  truth.  Speaking  in  an  institution  which  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Halacha  and  the  Hagada,  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  and  significance  of  these  two  great  "pillars  of 
Jewish  truth",  but  I  may  perhaps  hint  that  the  highest  task  that  the  Jewish 
student  could  set  to  himself  would  be  to  point  out  those  sparks  of  Divine 
and  human  sympathy  which  permeate  the  Halacha,  thus  recommending  it  to 
the  heart.  Hillel's  dictum:  The  whole  of  the  Torah  may  be  reduced  to  a 
commentary  of  "And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself",  was  not  a  mere 
paradox.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  meritorious  that  the 
student  should  bring  into  prominence  those  elements  of  eternal  truth  buried 
under  the  debris  and  hyperbolic  language  of  folk-lore  and  fable,  thus  recon- 
ciling the  head  with  the  Hagada.  But  the  dictum  of  Hillel  just  quoted 
closes  with  the  injunction :  "proceed  to  study".  But  you  cannot  expect  a 
man  to  continue  his  studies  unless  you  first  make  him  conscious  of  his 
ignorance.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  proposition.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  comment  of  the  Gaon  to  the  benediction  oi  Bore  Nephashoth^ 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  creation  of  wants,  "  Vechcsronari''^  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  divine  economy  in  the  guidance  of  the  world  as  the  creation 
of  souls.  And  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  intellectual  world, 
where  self-complacency  and  satisfaction  with  one's  share  of  knowledge  means 
stagnation  and  ultimate  spiritual  death.  You  probably  have  all  heard  of  the 
promise  according  to  which  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  will  bring  instantaneous 
relief  to  all  afflicted  with  disease  or  malformation  of  the  body  or  any  other 
human  defect  except  —  the  fool.  The  underlying  idea  is  that  no  salvation, 
be  it  that  of  the  body  or  the  soul,  is  possible  without  the  preceding  penance 
and  repentance,  a  vital  part  of  which  is  self-contrition  and  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer  of  his  shortcomings  and  frailties,  whilst  the  fool  will  never 
confess  to  his  ignorance.  The  creation  of  such  a  conviction  of  one's  imperfection 
and  wants,  and  to  make  one  fully  convinced  that,  for  instance,  the  B.  A.,  or  even 
the  Hatarath  Horaah,  or  even  the  possession  of  this  scarlet  gown,  does  not  relieve 
one  of  the  sacred  duty  of  continuing  one's  studies,  would  thus  be  a  saving  work,  an 
ideal  worthy  of  any  educational  institution.  My  friends,  you  must  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  you  will  ever  succeed  in  becoming  life-long  teachers,  as  every 
minister  is  bound  to  be,  unless  you  agree  to  become  at  the  same  time  life- 
long   learners.    Mind,    there    is    no    real    stains   quo  in  the  world  of  intellect. 
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Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh  problems,  whilst  every  year  makes  obsolete 
so  many  conceptions  of  the  Universe  which  have  been  passed  as  satisfactory 
for  centuries.  And  you  will  by  no  means  remove  these  problems  and  diffi- 
culties by  refusing  to  discuss  them,  or  by  assuming  that  superior  attitude 
which  covers  its  ignorance  by  ignoring  others.  Nor  must  you  fall  into  the 
error  of  those  who,  like  the  old-fashioned  divines  with  their  beloved  theology, 
are  now  proclaiming  political  economy  as  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences.  I 
thoroughly  and  honestly  do  appreciate  the  work  of  all  those  who  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  settling  of  the  great  social  problem,  running  in  Biblical 
language,  "And  if  ye  say  what  shall  we  eat".  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  only.  He  has  also  a  past  to  account  and  a  fu- 
ture to  provide  for.  It  is  the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  some  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  past  and  the  consolidation  of  some  hope  and  promise 
for  the  future  which  are  the  mainspring  of  the  two  branches  of  knowledge 
passing  under  the  name  of  history  and  theology;  and  it  is  for  the  culti- 
vation of  these  subjects,  as  well  as  for  the  office  of  worship,  that  synagogues 
are  established,  colleges  are  created,  and  ministers  are  trained.  The  syn- 
agogue should  altogether,  in  my  humble  opinion,  only  stand  as  an  influence 
and  a  leaven  of  society,  and  not  be  degraded  into  becoming  its  organ  and 
instrument.  The  synagogue  should  be  above  society,  not  its  handmaiden,  if 
you  don't  want  it  to  become  tainted  with  the  vanities  and  vulgarities  inevi- 
tably clinging  to  an  ever-pushing,  ever-racing,  ever-advertizing  humanity. 

Speaking  of  the  purpose  which  Jews'  College  was  to 
serve,   Dr.  SCHECHTER  went  on  to  observe:  — 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  raison  d^etre  of 
this  Seminary  is  the  study  of  the  theology  and  history  of  Judaism,  and  no 
other  subject  should  be  allowed  to  supplant,  or  in  any  way  to  shorten,  the 
curriculum  of  Jewish  studies  in  this  place.  Remember  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  kosher  Mathematics  or  orthodox  laboratories,  or  a  Jewish  Homer  or 
Virgil,  but  there  is  assuredly  such  a  thing  as  a  special  Jewish  conception  of 
God  and  the  Universe,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  special  Jewish  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Past,  and  there  is  a  particular  Jewish  aspect  and  prospect  of  the 
Future  which  may  perhaps  be  characterized  as  a  spiritual  Imperialism,  with 
its  accompanying  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  "Open  door",  through  which  they 
will  all  come  to  serve  Thee,  "]^13J?7  7D  ITli^^'l')  etc.,  etc.  Be  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  secular  arts  and  sciences,  but  this  institution  is  the  only  nTlD  DIpD 
in  this  great  country.  I  must  remark  that  owing  to  the  various  discoveries  made 
within  the  last  ten  years,  whole  sections  of  Jewish  history  as  contained  the 
works  of  Graetz,  Jost  and  others,  are  now  largely  obsolete,  anS  will  have  to 
be  rewritten  in  accordance  with  the  results  afforded  by  the  latest  finds. 
Now,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  have  done  their  share  fairly  by  Jewish 
history.  I  need  only  to  mention  here  the  names  of  Rai'OPort,  Krochmai,, 
Graetz   and   Zunz.    It   is    now    our    turn    to  complete  the  work  which  those 
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great  men  have  begun,  and  the  duty  devolves  the  more  upon  us  since,  by  a 
peculiar  train  of  coincidences,  it  so  happens  that  we,  in  this  country,  are 
almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  literary  treasures  which  the  last  dec- 
ade has  revealed  to  the  world.  I  must  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  mu- 
nificent gift  of  our  three  great  patrons  of  Jewish  learning  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Charles  Samuel,  Mr.  Frederic  Mocatta,  and  Mr.  Claude  G.  Monte- 
KioRE  have  presented  the  library  of  our  learned  friend,  the  much-beloved 
scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  LowY,  to  this  Institution.  It  forms  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  philological  books  and  Judaica,  and  its  full 
value  will  be  recognized  when  its  erudite  possessor  will,  as  he  expressed  his 
intention  to  me,  have  finished  his  detailed  description  of  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  it.  I  may,  perhaps,  point  out  in  passing  that  this  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  study  of  ancient  MSS.,  which  you  may  possibly  have  observed 
in  some  students,  has  not  its  source  in  mere  antiquarianism  or  love  of  cu- 
rios, as  certain  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  describe  it.  The  famous  R.  NissiM 
Gaon,  the  correspondent  of  R.  Sherira  and  R.  Hai  Gaon,  and  the  author  of 
the  Maphteach,  says,  in  the  introduction  of  his  work,  "And  I  entreat  every- 
body who  will  profit  by  the  study  of  this  work  to  pray  to  God  for  me  and 
cause  me  to  find  mercy  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead."  Nowadays  we  are 
not  always  in  a  praying  mood.  With  Hegel,  some  of  us,  perhaps,  believe 
that  thinking  is  also  praying.  But  the  sensation  we  experience  in  our  work 
is  not  very  unlike  that  which  should  accompany  our  devotions.  Every  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  document,  giving  evidence  of  a  bygone  world,  is,  if  un- 
dertaken in  the  right  spirit  —  that  is,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  not  for  the 
glory  of  self  —  an  act  of  resurrection  in  miniature.  How  the  past  suddenly 
rushes  in  upon  you  with  all  its  joys  and  woes!  And  there  is  a  spark  of  a 
human  soul  like  yours  come  to  light  again  after  a  disappearance  for  cent- 
uries, crying  for  sympathy  and  mercy  even  as  R.  NissiM  did.  You  dare  not 
neglect  it  and  slay  this  soul  again.  Unless  you  choose  to  become  another 
Cain,  you  must  be  the  keeper  of  your  brother  and  give  him  a  fair  hearing. 
You  pray  with  him  if  he  happens  to  be  a  liturgist.  You  grieve  with  him  if 
the  impress  left  by  him  in  your  find  is  that  of  suffering,  and  you  even 
doubt  with  him  if  the  garb  in  which  he  makes  his  reappearance  is  that  of 
an  honest  sceptic  —  souls  can  only  be  kissed  through  the  medium  of  sym- 
pathy. To  return  to  our  subject,  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  Siphre: 
"How  came  it  about  that  Israel  has  become  petty  and  dull-brained?  Because 
they  were  not  building  in  the  words  of  the  Torah".  Colleges  and  universities 
can  only  impress  you  with  the  immensity  of  the  task  before  you,  and  make 
you  feel  the  shortcomings  of  your  attainments,  and  supply  you  with  the  basis 
of  your  building.  But  as  soon  as  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  are  laid 
it  is  for  you  to  complete  the  work  which  the  College  has  begun.  And  un- 
less you  are  satisfied  to  remain  small  and  mediocie  —  not  to  use  the  harsher 
term  of  the  Siphre  —  you  should  all  your  life  be  fixing  seasons  for  the  study 
of  the  Torah,  and  follow  the  example  of  the  Amorah,  R.  Isaac  ben  Shem- 
UEL,   of  whom   it   is   said    that   he   was  all  his  life  "transplanting  himself  or 
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advancing  from  one  society  busy  with  the  study  of  the  Torah  unto  another 
pursuing  the  same  aim".  If  this  example  be  too  Oriental  for  your  taste,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  models  from  the  Anglican  Church,  of  men  full  of 
years  and  rich  in  dignities,  who  often  come  down  to  the  Universities  for  a 
term  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  studies  and  attending  certain 
courses  of  lectures  calculated  to  bring  up  to  date  their  rusty  learning.  For 
the  time  being  these  grey-bearded  gentlemen  become  regular  undergraduates, 
grateful  for  every  piece  of  information  imparted  to  them,  and  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  pleasures  of  a  second  boyhood.  My  young  friends!  you  all  know 
the  term  'sons  or  children  of  the  Torah'.  When  a  certain  Rabbi  of  the  third 
century  was  rebuked  by  a  Roman  dignitary  for  what  seemed  an  unconsist- 
ency  in  the  conduct  of  the  former,  he  answered,  "We  are  the  'children 
of  the  Torah',  and  for  her  sake  we  are  prepared  to  become  martyrs". 
Happily  you  are  not  called  upon  to  bring  such  sacrifices.  But  we  may  fairly 
expect  you  to  maintain  those  relations  to  mother  Torah  usually  marked  as 
filial,  such  as  love,  reverence,  loyalty  and  life-long  devotion. 

During  that  year  Prof.  ScHECHTER  joined  the  Council. 
But  his  connection  with  the  College  had  shortly  to  be 
severed  in  consequence  of  his  departure  from  England  to 
take  up  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Hebrew  The- 
ological Seminary  in  New  York.  On  that  occasion  the 
SCHECHTER  Testimonial  Committee  presented  the  College 
through  its  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  HERBERT  Bentwich,  with 
a  fine  portrait  of  the  Cambridge  Professor,  which  hangs  in 
the  Lecture  Hall. 

VI. 

THE   PRINCIPAL   OF  JEWS'   COLLEGE. 

If  the  name  and  personality  of  the  Principal  of  Jews' 
College  have  not  hitherto  loomed  large  in  these  pages,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  his  activity  has  not  been 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  progress  which  the  institution 
has  recorded  during  the  forty  years  he  has  stood  at  its 
head.  The  dial  of  a  clock  shows  the  movement  of  its  hands 
as  they  revolve  upon  its  surface,  but  the  mainspring  which 
controls   that   movement   is    necessarily   concealed   from  the 
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spectator's  view  among  the  works,  whose  existence  has  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  thus  with  the  Hfe-long  labours  of 
Dr.  Michael  Friedlander.  Performed  as  they  for  the 
most  part  have  been  in  the  retirement  of  the  College 
class-rooms,  or  hidden  away  among  the  periodical  reports 
to  the  Council  and  Education  Committee,  they  have  scarcely 
been  of  a  nature  to  call  prominent  attention  to  themselves. 
They  can  only  be  estimated  by  their  results ;  by  their 
influence  upon  Anglo-Judaism ;  by  the  careers  of  the  men 
who  have  gone  forth  from  Jews'  College  to  minister  and 
teach,  the  preponderating  majority  of  whom  are  Dr.  Fried- 
lander's  pupils.  The  affectionate  respect  in  which  they 
have  held  him,  the  immense  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
name  has  been  received  at  every  gathering  and  public 
function  connected  with  Jews'  College,  may  be  regarded  as 
some  indication  of  what  Dr.  Friedlanuer  has  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  his  strenuous  life. 

While  his  labours  have  chiefly  been  given  to  Jews' 
College,  they  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  this 
institution.  The  foremost  representative  of  Jewish  scholar- 
ship in  this  country,  Dr.  Friedlander  has  been  prominent 
in  every  literary  and  educational  movement  that  has  gone 
forward  in  the  community.  The  now  defunct  Society  of 
Hebrew  Literature,  the  Hebrew  Literature  Meetings  that  met 
in  the  seventies  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Green,  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Religious 
Knowledge  and  its  present-day  representative,  the  Jewish 
Religious  Education  Board,  the  Jewish  Historical  Society, 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  the  Jews'  College 
Literary  Society  and  the  literary-societies'  movement  of 
which  this  body  was  the  pioneer  —  these  and  many 
other  educational  agencies  have  been  immensely  indebted 
to  his  activity  as  a  lecturer,  a  writer,  and  a  working  mem- 
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ber  of  committees.  At  the  same  time,  his  services  have  been 
freely  given  to  the  community  as  an  honorary  examiner  of 
schools,  and  in  many  other  capacities  which  there  is  no 
call  to  specify. 

Dr.  Friedlander's  writings  have  carried  his  name  wherever 
Jewish  scholarship  is  known  and  appreciated.  They  rank  as 
the  most  erudite  works  of  their  kind  in  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Chief  among  them  are  those  which  were  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature, 
comprising  "The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah",  edited 
from  MSS.,  and  translated  with  Notes,  Introduction  and 
Glossary;  "The  Book  of  Isaiah"  Anglican  Version,  emended 
according  to  the  "Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra" ;  "Essay  on 
the  writings  of  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra" ;  and  a  translation  from 
the  original  Arabic,  with  notes,  of  the  "Guide  to  the  Per- 
plexed" of  Maimonides.  The  latter  work  at  once  became  a 
classic  of  indispensable  value  to  English-speaking  students 
of  Jewish-Arabian  philosophy,  while  his  writings  on  Ibn 
Ezra  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  authorities  on 
that  subject.  As  a  Biblical  Exegetist  from  a  strictly  conser- 
vative standpoint.  Dr.  Friedlander  has  probably  no  equal 
among  scholars  in  this  country.  His  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  "Jewish  Family 
Bible  in  Hebrew  and  English"  —  a  revision  of  the  Anglican 
Version  which  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  many  Synagogues  — 
in  a  number  of  critical  articles  on  the  Revised  Version 
contributed  to  the  Jeivish  Chronicle,  in  lectures  and  publi- 
cations on  such  separate  books  of  Scripture  as  "Ecclesiastes" 
and  "The  Song  of  Songs",  and  in  the  "Appendix  to  the 
Revised  Version"  issued  by  the  Jewish  Religious  Education 
Board,  which  was  largely  the  outcome  of  his  scholar- 
ship. His  two  works  on  "The  Jewish  Religion"  have  run 
into   several   editions,   and   are  the  approved  text-books  for 
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use  in  Jewish  schools.  One  of  them  has  been  translated 
into  Marathi.  Nor  must  his  calculations  for  the  Jewish 
Calendar  be  forgotten,  his  knowledge  of  Astronomy  having 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  tables 
of  night-fall  in  all  parts  of  England,  pubHshed  in  Vallentine's 
Anglo-Jewish  Almanac.  For  some  years  past  Dr.  Friedlander 
has  been  engaged  on  a  special  work  dealing  with  the  Jewish 
Calendar,  an  article  on  which  in  the  Jeivish  Encyclopaedia 
is  from  his  pen.  Finally  have  to  be  noted  his  scholarly 
contributions  to  the  jfezuish  Quarterly  Review,  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  and  various 
Continental  publications.  Without  enumerating  the  various 
Papers  he  has  read  to  learned  societies,  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  lectures  on  Spinoza,  delivered  before  the  Jews' 
College  Literary  Society,  and  a  Paper  read  at  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology,  treating  of  a  Hebrew  system  of 
vowels  and  accents  not  previously  known  to  scholars. 

Dr.  Friedlander  has  thus,  by  the  range  and  depth  of 
his  attainments,  proved  his  fitness  to  be  the  teacher  of  the 
teachers  of  the  community.  But  the  distinguished  respect 
which  he  has  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility 
rests  on  something  more  important,  even,  than  scholarship. 
A  seminary  for  training  the  religious  guides  of  Israel  must 
always  stand  for  the  principle  that  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge".  Of  that  principle  Dr.  Friedlander 
has  been  the  consistent  embodiment  since  the  hour  that  the 
destinies  of  Jews'  College  were  committed  to  his  keeping.  By 
the  evident  sincerity  of  his  blameless  life,  his  dignified 
modesty,  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  Dr.  Friedlander  has 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  a  Sage  in  Israel.  He  has  been 
described  as  a  modern  HiLLEL,  a  present  day  Mendelssohn, 
who  by  his  simplicity  of  character  wins  over  to  goodness 
those  who  come  within  the  range  of  his  influence. 
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VII. 


CELEBRATION   OF    HIS   /OTH   BIRTHDAY. 

In  the  course  of  1903  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
testifying  to  the  great  esteem  entertained  for  the  scholar 
and  the  man.  On  the  29th  April,  according  to  the  English 
date,  and  the  8th  lyar,  reckoning  by  the  Hebrew  Calendar, 
Dr.  Friedlander  attained  his  70th  birthday,  and  the 
event  was  duly  celebrated  by  Jews'  College.  At  the  distribu- 
tion of  Prizes  held  on  the  3rd  May,  the  Chief  Rabbi 
presented  to  Dr.  Friedlander  an  Address  of  Congratulation 
from  the  College  Council,  accompanied  by  these  words: 
"Dr.  Friedlander,  I  deem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Council  on  this  occasion,  and  to  present 
to  you  on  their  behalf  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the 
happy  attainment  of  your  seventieth  birthday.  I  rejoice  that 
this  task  has  fallen  to  me,  because  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  my  joy  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  you  from  the  very  first  moment  that  you  set  foot  on 
British  shores.  It  has  been  my  joy  and  privilege  to  take 
sweet  counsel  together  with  you,  and  I  thankfully  record 
the  many  occasions  on  which  you  have  given  me  your 
valuable  aid  and  advice.  Dr.  Friedlander,  in  making  this 
presentation  there  is  much  that  I  could  say  and  much  that 
I  would  wish  to  say,  but  I  abstain  from  doing  so,  being 
mindful  of  the  Rabbinic  adage,  that  it  is  wise  to  mention 
only  a  portion  of  a  man's  praise  in  the  presence  of  him  to 
whom  we  desire  to  offer  it.  I  also  desire  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  press  has  borne  an  admirable  tribute  to  your  scholar- 
ship and  to  your  manifold  virtues,  and  that  I  shall  proceed  to 
read  the  address  of  the  Council,  in  which  expression  is  given 
to    our   sentiments    for    you.    Therefore   there  is  no  need  to 
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dilate,  except  to  say  that  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  I 
am  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  you  have  had  to 
discharge  for  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years  in  your  position 
of  Principal  of  Jews'  College.  Nobody  knows  better  than  I 
the  many  anxieties  you  have  had  to  bear,  the  grave  diffi- 
culties with  which  you  have  had  to  cope,  and  I  know  how 
in  battling  with  these  difficulties  and  in  endeavouring  to 
discharge  your  high  responsibilities  you  have  been  sustained 
by  your  deep  sense  of  duty.  We  gladly  record  how  in  these 
duties  you  have  been  cheered  by  the  companionship  of  your 
wife,  whom  we  all  respect,  and  I  would  now  beg  to  say  that 
all  our  wishes  and  hopes  and  prayers  for  you  are  summed 
up  in  the  ancient  blessing:  "And  as  thy  days,  so  may  thy 
strength  be".  May  your  advancing  years  be  solaced  by  the 
consciousness  that  you  have  ever  striven  to  fulfill  your  duty, 
and  may  those  who  have  issued  from  the  walls  of  this 
institution,  and  those  who  will  continue  to  go  forth  from 
them,  ever  be  inspired  by  your  example  and  by  your  lessons 
to  become  and  to  remain  worthy  teachers  in  Israel,  fired 
even  as  you  have  been  with  enthusiasm  for  your  faith  and 
unshaken  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  I  beg  to  hand 
you  this  testimonial".  Dr.  Adler  then  read  the  text  of  the 
following  framed  Addres:  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Jews'  College,  held  on  March  i8th,  1903, 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Chief  Rabbi,  President,  in  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved  un- 
animously that:  — 

The  Council  beg  to  offer  to  Dr.  Michael  Friedlander,  the  Principal  of 
the  College,  the  expression  of  their  sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  his  seventieth  Birthday.  Thirty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since  he  came 
from  Berlin  to  take  upon  himself  the  very  responsible  duties  of  his  office; 
and  every  succeeding  year  has  witnessed  a  growth  of  the  esteem  and  affect- 
ion with  which  he  has  been  regarded  by  all  who  have  been  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

To  the  students  and  pupils  his  teaching  and  example  have  been  fraught 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  pride  for  him  to 
know    that    in    Great    Britain    and    her    Colonies    a    large    proportion    of   the 
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Ministers    of    the    Jewish    congregations    received    their    theological    training 
under  his  learned  and  benign  supervision. 

His  relations  with  the  Council  have  always  been  of  the  most  cordial  char- 
acter, and  the  confidence  which  they  have  reposed  in  him  has  been  amply 
iustified  by  his  constant  and  unsparing  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Institution.  The  Council  feel  that,  in  tendering  to  him  this  expression  of 
their  heartfelt  good  wishes,  they  are  voicing  the  sentiments  not  only  of 
themselves,  but  likewise  of  the  whole  Anglo-Jewish  community,  to  whom  he 
has  endeared  himself  by  the  manifestation  of  the  best  qualities  which  enlist 
the  admiration  of  all  men. 

To  his  devoted  wife,  also,  they  beg  to  offer  the  expression  of  their  most 
sincere  congratulations;  for  they  are  conscious  of  the  great  part  which  she 
has  played  in  their  long  and  happy  union,  and  the  sustaining  support  which 
she  has  given  to  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  his  life. 

The  Council  trust  that  they  may  both  enjoy  many  more  years  of  happiness, 

surrounded  ever  by  the  affection  and  esteem  of  their  many  friends. 

H.  Adler,  President. 

Edward  Sassoon,  ,,.     „     -j     . 

'  Vice-Presidents. 
Charles  Samuel, 

James  H.  Solomon,  „ 

^  Treasurers. 
Adolph  Tuck, 

John  Chapman,  Honorary  Secretary. 
A  few  weeks  later  Dr.  Friedlander's  pupils,  present  and 
past,  associated  themselves  with  his  colleagues  in  presenting 
him  with  a  further  Address  of  Congratulation,  engrossed  in 
an  illuminated  album  and  signed  by  the  donors.  At  the 
same  time  they  presented  to  the  Council  of  Jews'  College  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Friedlander  (here  reproduced),  to  be  hung 
in  the  Lecture  Hall.  The  presentation  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  a  soiree  organized  by  the  Jews'  College  Union 
Society,  which  was  attended  by  the  ministers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Synagogues,  the  students  of  Jews'  College,  and  a 
large  contingent  of  their  friends.  With  Mr.  ISRAEL  ABRA- 
HAMS as  Chairman,  Dr.  S.  A.  HiRSCH  as  the  spokesman 
of  Dr.  Friedlander's  colleagues,  the  Rev.  S.  Singer 
speaking  on  behalf  of  past  students,  and  Mr.  Israel  Coiien 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  present  students,  the  occasion 
proved  to  be  one  of  impressive  interest.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  album  address:  — 
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To  Dr.  MiCHAEi-  Friedlander,  Principal  of  Jews'  College. 
We,  the  Members  of  the  Staff  and  the  present  and  past  Students  of 
Jews'  College,  offer  you  our  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  happy 
completion  of  your  Seventieth  Year.  We  hail  this  event  with  all 
the  more  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  aftords  us  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
expressing  the  love  which  we  feel  towards  you,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  we  have  always  held  you.  Your  singular  humility  of  character 
prevents  us  from  detailing  your  numerous  claims  to  our  regard  and 
affection,  and  thus  spares  us  a  task  which  we  could  ill  hope  successfully  to 
accomplish.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  your  disciples  have  become  your  friends, 
and  all  your  friends  would  wish  to  be  your  disciples.  By  your  successful 
guidance  of  the  destinies  of  Jews'  College  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
you  have  effectively  influenced  the  larger  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Community,  and  only  the  historian  of  the  future  can  attempt  to  estimate  the 
full  and  far-reaching  estimate  of  their  influence.  By  your  labours  in  the  field 
of  Jewish  Scholarship  you  have  lightened  the  task  of  the  student  and  made 
permanent  contributions  to  the  enrichment  of  Literature.  By  your  constant 
and  kindly  readiness  to  guide  the  perplexed,  whether  in  the  piovince  of 
pure  academics  or  in  the  spheres  of  practical  religion  and  communal  deliber- 
ation, you  have  earned  the  title  of  Philanthropist  in  a  sense  that  is  all  the 
more  precious  because  unconnected  with  anything  ephemeral.  We  desire  to 
associate  the  name  of  Mrs.  Friedlander  with  this  Address,  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  justification  and  enhance  its  interest.  We  feel  that  the  large  measure 
of  success  that  has  resulted  from  your  labours  derives  no  little  of  its  source 
from  her  loyal  encouragement  and  her  zealous  cooperation.  We  beg  you  to 
accept  this  Album  containing  the  signatures  of  your  colleagues  on  the  Staff 
of  your  present  Students,  and  of  your  past  Students  still  living,  as  the  visible 
token  of  our  veneration.  But  it  is  accompanied  by  countless  wishes  and 
ineffable  hopes  (that  the  Almighty  will  spare  your  wife  and  yourself  to  continue 
for  untold  years  in  peace,  health,  and  happiness,  enjoying  the  love  of  your  kin, 
the  regard  of  your  friends,  and  the  undying  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 


Isaac  Aarons. 
Isidore  Aarons. 
Joshua  Abelson. 
A.  Abrahams. 
Israel  Abrahams. 
M.  Abrahams. 
Michael  Adler. 
S.  Alfred  Adler. 
A.  Antoine. 
M.  Bensky. 
Berman  Berliner. 


John  Chapman. 
A.  I.  Clarke. 
Abraham  Cohen. 
Barnet  I.  Cohen. 
Harris  Cohen. 
Herman  Cohen. 
Israel  Cohen. 
Samuel  I.  Cohen. 
J.  Danglowitz. 
M.  E.  Davis. 
Emmanuel  Drukker. 


W.  Esterson 
Asher  Feldman. 
W.  M.  Feldman. 
Gerald  Friedlander. 
B.  Goldstein. 
Leopold  Goldwater. 
Hermann  Gollancz. 
H.  H.  Gordon. 
A.  A.  Green. 
Isidore  Harris. 
John  Harris. 
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Simeon  D.  Hart. 
S.  L.  Hasluck. 
David  Hirsch. 
S,  A.  Hirsch. 
Hartwig  Hirschfeld. 
Joseph  Hochman. 
Henry  H.  Hyams. 
M.  Hyamson. 
E.  Hyman. 
Alexander  Jacob. 
L.  Jacob. 
Morris  Joseph. 
A.  Kenner. 
G.  W.  Kilner. 
S.  Kutner. 
Z.  Laurence. 
Samuel  Levene. 
J.  L.  Levin, 
Walter  Levin. 

Queen  Square  House, 
Guilford  Street.  London. 


Ephraim  Levine. 
Israel  Levinson. 
Abraham  Levy. 
S.  Levy. 
Samuel  Levy. 
G.  Lipkind. 

D.  Manchevsky. 
H.  G.  Meyer. 
Lewis  Morris. 
Samuel  Moses. 
S.  Moses. 
Simeon  Newman. 
H.  L.  Pass. 

E,  P.  Phillips. 
J.  Polack. 

David  de  Sola  Pool. 
Morris  Rosenbaum. 
Abraham  D.  Rubenstein. 
Jacob  S.  Sackier. 


Isaac  Samuel. 
Nelson  Samuel. 
Selim  Samuel. 
Herbert  J.  Sandheim. 
Jacob  H.  Schneiderman. 
S.  Singer. 
H.  Snowman. 
J.  Snowman. 
Joel  Snowman. 
Isidore  Statman. 
Joseph  F.  Stern. 
Reuben  Tribich. 
Abraham  Turner. 
A.  Henriques  Valentine. 
J.  H.  Valentine. 
D.  Wasserzug. 
Philip  Wolfers. 
A.  Wolf. 
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Dr.  Friedlander's  reply  was  to  this  effect:  — 

"I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  organize  this 
celebration  of  the  70th  anniversai7  of  my  birthday.  Faithful  to  our  tradition,  you 
have  thus  assembled  here  to  keep  "i^tt'^liSDV  not  m^J  ^B' but  of  ^^nriD'^  ]DT- 
I  thank,  likewise,  those  that  are  represented  here  by  kind  messages,  especially  our 
first  and  oldest  friend,  the  President  of  Jews'  College,  Dr.  H.  Adler,  whose 
absence  we  all  regret;  but  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  leave  London  in  order  to  complete  his  recovery. 
Our  good  wishes  and  prayers  follow  him  for  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery 
of  health  and  strength.  As  it  is  his  birthday  to-day,  let  us  send  him  a 
hearty  'Many  happy  returns  of  the  day'.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  when  one 
has  climbed  up  the  tree  of  life  to  a  certain  height,  one  should  like  to  pause 
a  little  and  to  look  around,  to  reflect  on  the  distance  still  before  us  to  climb 
—  at  least  in  our  hopes  and  wishes.  Whatever  Providence  has  in  store  for 
us  we  are  prepared  to  accept  gi-atefully  and  to  employ  cheerfully  in  the 
fulfdment  of  our  duties.  Some  people  think  our  task  in  life  is  hard  and 
cheerless.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  found  it  by  long  experience. 
In  spite  of  trouble,  care,  and  hard  work,  "my  lot  has  fallen  in  pleasant 
places",  and  I  share  the  happiness  with  my  wife,  our  dear  daughter,  our 
learned  son-in-law,  and  a  cheerful  circle  of  promising  grandchildren.  The  past 
thus  encourages  me  to  took  forward  with  confidence  to  the  still-veiled  future. 
Our    task    in    life    is  made  on  the  whole  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  for 
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IS.  He  who  allows  us  to  climb  up  the  tree  of  life  has  planted  within  our 
each  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  we  need  only  stretch  forth  our  hand,  with  more 
»r  less  exertion,  and  we  can  pluck  the  choicest  fruit  for  ourselves  and  our 
ellow-men.  You  will  perhaps  recall  tliat  man  was  warned  not  to  partake  of 
he  fruit  of  that  tree ;  true,  but  under  peculiar  circumstances :  in  Paradise, 
without  trouble,  without  labour.  Under  such  circumstances  man  was  only  able 

0  obtain  unripe,  diseased  fruit,  that  fell  too  easily  from  the  tree.  Away  from 
Paradise,  with  cares  and  hard  work,  when  eating  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
lis  brow,  there  is  for  man  no  forbidden  fruit  in  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
without  which  the  tree  of  life  would  indeed  be  useless  and  undesirable ;  to 
liold  to  the  one,  and  not  let  loose  of  the  other,  that  is  the  sacred  mission 
jf  man.  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends  assembled  here,  expressed  individually 
md  collectively,  I  have  always  tried  to  fulfil  that  mission  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  The  present  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  criticize  my  friends'  opinion, 

1  must  reserve  this  for  my  own  conscience  and  for  Him  'who  fashioneth  the 
heart  of  man  and  knoweth  all  his  deeds'.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  my  endeavour 
has  always  been  to  benefit  those  entrusted  to  my  care.  That  this  endeavour 
has  not  been  in  vain  is  largely  due  to  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  my  colleagues, 
and  —  modifying  an  old  dictum  of  the  Rabbis,  'I  owe  much  to  my  teachers, 
md  more  to  my  colleagues,  and  most  to  my  pupils'  —  to  the  conduct  of  my 
pupils  and  their  confidence  in  me,  to  the  affection  and  regard  for  their  master 
which  I  have  enjoyed  from  the  very  beginning  of  my  connection  with  this 
Institution  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  received  so  many  tokens  of  regard 
on  the  occasion  of  my  seventieth  anniversary  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
evei7thing.  I  will,  however,  single  out  two  things  that  may  interest  you.  Dr. 
GoLLANCZ  has  presented  me  with  an  ancient  key  ('Clavicula  Salomonis')  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  King  Solomon,  who  may  even  have 
devised  it.  It  was  intended  no  doubt  for  me  to  unlock  some  hidden  treas- 
ures with  it,  and  if  I  succeed  you  shall  have  a  share.  Another  friend,  Mr. 
Israel  Abrahams,  sent  his  kind  message  of  congratulation  by  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  a  mutual  friend  of  ours,  Moses  ben  Maimon  ('Mai- 
MONiDES  —  a  Jewish  Worthy')  in  new  festive  attire.  I  kept  that  messenger, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  let  him  go  back,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  entertain  me 
when  I  have  leisure  and  when  I  feel  inclined.  I  must,  however,  not  forget 
the  object  of  my  rising  to  address  you:  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
you  way  of  showing  your  attachment  to  Jews'  College  and  your  old  master. 
You  could  hardly  have  devised  a  better  way.  This  beautiful  album,  with  its 
beautiful  address  and  signatures,  will  ever  remain  a  pleasant,  tangible  re- 
minder of  those  who  rightly  feel  themselves  near  and  dear  to  me.  This 
gathering  adds  a  fresh  impulse  to  life  and  work,  and  your  presence  here 
will  ever  remain  in  our  memory  a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness." 


II 
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RETIREMENT   AND   DEATH   OF   CHARLES   SAMUEL.    — 
OTHER   LOSSES. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1901  Mr.  Charles  Samuel  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  resign  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which 
he  had  held  for  nigh  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Advancing 
age  and  failing  health  had  rendered  such  a  step  imperative. 
At  the  Council's  urgent  request  he  had  consented  to  hold 
over  his  resignation  till  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  that 
he  might  assist  in  an  appeal  that  was  to  be  made  to  the 
public  for  further  financial  assistance.  On  the  23rd  September 
Mr.  Samuel  completed  his  80th  year,  and  two  days  afterwards 
a  deputation  from  Jews'  College,  headed  by  Dr.  Friedlander, 
and  consisting  of  the  teaching  staff  and  senior  students , 
waited  upon  him  to  offer  their  congratulations.  Mr.  Samuel's 
resignation  took  effect  at  the  following  General  Meeting  in 
May  1902,  when  he  was  created  a  Vice-President,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  office  of  Treasurer  by  Mr.  Adolph  Tuck,  one 
of  the  present  Treasurers.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Delissa 
Joseph  presented  to  the  College  a  portrait  which  she  had 
painted  of  Mr.  Samuel  "as  a  memento  of  his  interest  in 
the  institution". 

But  the  beneficent  career  of  this  grand  old  man  was  drawing 
to  an  end.  On  October  5,  1903,  Mr.  Charles  Samuel 
breathed  his  last,  and  the  sorrowful  sentiments  of  the  Council 
were  embodied  in  the  following  series  of  resolutions:  — 

The  Council  have  received  with  profound  regret  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
death  of  their  esteemed  Vice-President,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Samuel,  and 
they  desire  to  tender  to  Mr.  Assur  Keyser,  and  to  all  the  other  members  of 
his  bereaved  family,  the  expression  of  their  warmest  sympathy  in  the  loss 
which  they  have  sustained. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  their  esteemed  colleague  ungrudgingly  gave  to  the 
Institution  the  best  fruits  of  his  wise  counsel,  his  zealous  personal  services, 
and  a  bountiful  share  of  his  worldly  means. 
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As  far  back  as  the  year  1881,  the  Council  presented  him  with  an  illumin- 
ated address  (Mr.  Samuel  having  declined  any  more  substantial  expression  of 
their  esteem)  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  unflagging  efforts  in  col- 
lecting funds  to  secure  for  the  College,  free  of  rental,  the  premises  known 
as  Tavistock  House  \  and  four  years  ago,  wh^n  the  Council  were  confronted 
by  the  very  difficult  duty  of  obtaining  a  new  habitat  for  the  Institution,  he 
generously  took  upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  obtaining  the  present 
premises  by  a  munificent  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

During  all  these  eventful  years,  and  until  quite  recently,  when  the  infirm- 
ities of  advancing  age  caused  him  to  relinquish  the  office  of  Treasurer,  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council  in  one  unbroken  chain,  and  no  induce- 
ment of  personal  ease  kept  him  away  from  its  deliberations.  The  finances 
of  the  Institution,  too,  to  which  he  very  munificently  contributed,  found  in 
him  a  most  careful  guardian,  and  every  year  he  took  upon  himself  the  most 
onerous  duty  of  making  a  personal  appeal  to  his  own  friends  and  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Institution  in  order  to  replenish  its  exhausted  means. 

In  him  the  Council  have  lost  a  friend,  whose  sagacious  mind  and  gentle 
heart,  united  to  innate  modesty  and  goodness,  which  were  his  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  won  the  lasting  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  his  col- 
leagues; and  in  tendering  to  his  sorrowing  family,  this  expression  of  their 
sympathy,  the  Council  feel  that  they  are  but  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Jewish  Community. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  tribute  to  his  memory.  A  special 
Memorial  Service  was  held  at  Queen  Square  House,  and  the 
Chief  Rabbi  delivered  an  address  in  the  course  of  which  he 
emphasized  the  exceptional  services  of  the  deceased.  "It  is 
meet",  said  Dr.  Adler,  "that  within  these  walls  we  should 
offer  our  tribute  of  gratitude  in  recognition  of  all  that  he 
wrought  for  Jews'  College.  As  the  tablet  set  up  in  the 
Entrance  Hall  testifies,  CHARLES  Samuel  gave  this  institution 
thirty  years  of  devoted  service,  and  accorded  it  his  most 
munificent  support.  To  his  generosity  we  owe  this  spacious 
building,  with  its  stately  hall,  its  fine  library,  and  its  con- 
venient class  and  common  rooms,  its  comfortable  dwelling, 
and  its  appliances  for  physical  exercise.  But  he  did  not  limit 
himself  to  pecuniary  benefactions.  He  was  unflagging  in  his 
zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  College  and  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  trained  within  its  walls.  It  was  a  source  of 
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deep  gratification  to  him  when  any  of  our  students  obtained 
posts  either  within  the  kingdom  or  in  a  community  beyond 
the  seas,  and  when  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
alma  mater  ....  The  demise  of  Charles  Samuel  leaves 
an  aching  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  community.  But  by  no 
institution  will  his  loss  be  more  keenly  felt  than  by  Jews' 
College.  Verily,  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when  we  say 
respecting  him,  'Thou  wilt  be  missed,  for  thy  seat  will  be 
empty'.  At  this  memorial  service  the  question  presses  itself 
upon  us,  how  can  we  hallow  his  memory  in  the  most  fitting 
manner?  I  would  bid  you  hearken  to  the  exhortation  which 
the  example,  the  worth,  and  the  words  of  our  lamented 
Treasurer  addressed  to  you.  It  bids  you,  the  students,  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  sacred  calling  you  have  chosen  with  single- 
minded  devotion  and  whole-hearted  earnestness.  It  calls  upon 
the  members  of  the  community,  but  especially  upon  his  friends 
and  kindred :  '  Do  not  suffer  this  institution  which  was  so 
dear  to  him  in  life  to  pine  and  languish  from  the  lack  of 
whole-hearted  support'  ". 

Jews'  College  suffered  other  losses  about  this  period.  The 
death  of  Charles  Samuel  followed  upon  that  of  Sir  Joseph 
Sebag  Montefiore,  who  died  in  the  previous  January,  and 
who  "had  been  associated  with  the  Institution  from  the  early 
days  of  its  history".  And  in  May,  1902,  there  had  passed 
away,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  that  valued  friend  of  the 
College,  ASHER  I.  MYERS,  of  the  Jeivish  Chronicle,  who  seemed 
to  have  inherited  all  the  interest  in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  Jews' 
College  of  a  former  Editor  of  that  journal.  "As  a  member 
of  the  Council  for  nearly  twenty  years",  writes  the  Report 
for  1902,  "as  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  of 
several  other  Sub-Committees,  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  Institution,  evinced  more  especially  on  the  occasion 
of   the    removal   of  the    College   to  its  present  habitat,  had 
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earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Council,  while  his  masculine 
common  sense,  his  tact  and  self-efifaccmcnt,  endeared  him  to 
his  colleagues".  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Myers,  presented  by  his 
widow,  now  hangs  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 

Then,  following  upon  the  death  of  CHARLES  SAMUEL, 
came  that  of  Alfred  Louis  Cohen,  who  "to  a  deep  insight 
into  the  religions  requirements  of  the  community,  added  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his  race, 
and  devoted  unsparing  efforts  to  promote  every  good  object 
in  connection  therewith."  Besides  bequeathing  a  legacy  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  the  funds  of  the  College ,  Mr. 
Cohen  left  a  further  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  upon 
trust,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  to  provide  one  or 
more  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  be  held  by 
a  pupil  of  Jews'  College  or  the  Jews'  Free  School. 

To  complete  this  mournful  list  of  bereavements,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  died  Mr.  FREDERIC  D.  MOCATTA,  the  friend 
of  Jews'  College,  as  of  every  other  communal  institution. 
"In  the  presence  of  the  loss  of  such  a  benefactor  to  his 
race  and  his  fellow  countrymen",  ran  the  Council's  Vote  of 
Condolence  on  the  occasion,  "Silence  might  be  the  best 
tribute  to  his  memory,  when  words  fail  to  describe  the 
sentiments  of  love  and  admiration  which  he  inspired  in  the 
hearts  of  all.  But  the  Council  cannot  allow  the  passing  of 
this  beloved  Exemplar  of  all  that  was  noble  and  good  to 
take  place  without  attempting  to  record,  however  in- 
adequately, their  appreciation  of  the  unique  work  of  his 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  to  his  bereaved  widow 
and  family  the  expression  of  their  profound  and  abiding 
sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained." 

Mr.  MoCATTA  bequeathed  to  the  funds  of  Jews'  College 
a  sum  of  d^200,  together  with  a  large  picture,  entitled: 
"The   Jews    imploring   FERDINAND  and    Isabella    to  allow 
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them  to  remain  in  Spain".  This  work  is  hung  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  at  the  further  end.  It  thus  appropriately  faces  the 
other  fine  picture  of  a  cognate  subject  which  Mr.  MoCATTA 
had  presented  to  the  College  some  years  previously. 

IX. 

THE   FINANCES   OF  THE  COLLEGE.   —  DEVELOPMENTS 
AND   CHANGES. 

The  financial  position  of  Jews'  College,  though  it  had 
considerably  improved  of  late  years,  still  occasioned  anxiety 
Even  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  its  revenue  was  that 
of  its  expenditure.  "It  cannot  be  expected",  the  Treasurers 
stated  in  a  report  which  they  issued  in  1901 ,  "that  a 
building  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Queen  Square  House 
can  be  carried  on  and  maintained  at  the  very  low  figure 
which  has  ruled  the  expenditure  at  Tavistock  House 
during  the  past  twenty  years."  As  we  have  seen,  the  last 
official  act  of  CHARLES  Samuel  was  to  join  in  issuing  an 
appeal  to  the  public.  A  special  circular  was  addressed  to 
the  Wardens,  Ministers,  and  Congregations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  resulted  in  an  addition  of  ^150  to  the 
Annual  Subscriptions  and  £690  to  the  Donations.  The  Man- 
chester Hebrew  Congregation  and  the  Birmingham  Hebrew 
Congregation  (one  of  the  few  synagogues  in  England  which 
has  not  been  served  by  Jews'  College),  to  be  followed  later 
by  Leeds  and  Hanley,  and  the  Sydney  Hebrew  Congregation, 
were  among  the  new  subscribers  that  the  appeal  secured. 
The  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews  contributed 
various  sums  from  time  to  time.  The  United  Synagogue  was 
voting  j^200  a  year,  and  in  1903  it  was  induced  by  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Adolph  Tuck,  the  new  Treasurer,  to 
increase    its   vote   to   ^300.     In   that  year,  it  may  be  men- 
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tioned,  four  ex-studcnts  of  the  College  —  the  Rev.  Michael 
Adler,  B.  a.,  the  Rev.  D.  Wasserzug,  B.  A.,  the  Rev. 
Harris  Cohen,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Levin  —  had 
become  Ministers  of  the  United  Synagogue.  An  effort  was, 
indeed,  made  to  raise  the  United  Synagogue's  subsidy  to 
^500.  It  proved  abortive,  and  to  compensate  Jews'  College 
for  its  disappointment  an  anonymous  member  of  the  Council 
generously  came  forward  with  an  extra  donation  of  ^200. 
By  the  death  of  CHARLES  SAMUEL  the  College  lost  an 
annual  donation  of  £200.  Part  of  this  loss  was,  however, 
made  good  by  the  establishment  of  a  Charles  Samuel 
Memorial  Subscription  Fund,  which  realized  subscriptions 
amounting  to  £120  a  year.  The  trustees  of  the  Judith 
Lady  Montefiore  College  continued  their  munificent  grant 
from  year  to  year.  Mr.  David  Davis,  of  Blackheath,  was 
contributing  annually  ^50  to  the  Endowment  Fund  which 
he  had  initiated.  In  the  course  of  1902  Mr.  Ellis  A. 
Franklin,  an  old  friend  of  the  College,  placed  ^^300  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  founding, 
in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  an  "ADELAIDE  FRANKLIN 
Prize"  for  "proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Jewish  Religion".  Nevertheless  the  need  of 
placing  the  College  on  a  firmer  financial  basis  was  shown 
by  recurring  deficits.  The  approaching  Jubilee  suggested 
itself  as  a  propitious  opportunity  for  making  a  vigorous 
effort  in  this  direction. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  various  changes  and 
developments  in  the  educational  administration  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  retirement  of  Mr.  ISRAEL  ABRAHAMS  from 
the  post  of  Senior  Tutor,  on  his  appointment  as  Reader 
in  Rabbinic  and  Talmudic  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  1902,  besides  severing  a  family  connection 
with   the   College  which  had  extended  back  to   1858,  was  a 
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severe  blow  to  the  institution,  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered.  It  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  the  teaching 
duties.  Additional  responsibilities  now  devolved  on  Dr.  HiRSCH, 
Dr.  HiRSCHFELD,  and  Mr.  KiLNER.  For  a  time  Mr.  Abrahams 
continued  to  act  as  Teacher  of  Homiletics,  but  on  resigning 
this  position  also ,  he  was  temporarily  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Dayan  Hyamson.  The  appointment  was  now  made 
an  annual  one.  Mr.  Hyamson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Green,  and  Mr.  Green  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  GOLLANCZ.  In  1903  the  teaching  of  French  at  Jews' 
College  was  discontinued,  this  subject  being  no  longer  essen- 
tially required  for  the  Arts  examinations  of  the  London 
University.  The  Council  were  thus  compelled  "to  their  great 
regret",  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Antoine,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  had  discharged  the  duties  of  French 
Teacher  with  conscientious  ability.  Mr.  S.  L.  Hasluck  had 
taught  Elocution  at  Jews'  College  since  1889,  in  which  year 
he  succeeded  Mr.  J.  L.  Ohlson.  On  retiring,  in  1904,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  H.  HuLBERT,  B.A.  The  teachers 
of  Chazanuth  for  many  years  past  had  been  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Samuel  and  the  Rev.  F.  L.  COHEN.  At  the  commencement 
of  1904  Mr.  Samuel  resigned,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
service,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Geffen  being  appointed  Mr.  Cohen's 
colleague.  Mr.  COHEN  also  retired  from  office  in  the  course 
of  1904,  after  seventeen  years  of  service,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Minister  of  the  Sydney  Congregation. 
In  July,  1902,  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Barnett,  Dr.  ElCHHOLZ,  and  Messrs.  AUGUSTUS  Kahn 
and  M.  E.  Lange,  and  designated  the  "Visiting  Committee", 
was  nominated  "to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  the 
operation  of  the  teaching"  and  cognate  matters.  The  Report 
which  they  issued  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  is  too  lengthy  to  repro- 
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dace  /;/  extenso;  but  the  most  important  section,  that  rela- 
ting to  the  "Arrangement  of  Courses  of  Study",  is  here 
given  in  part :  — 

"The  normal  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  Col- 
lege shall  be  divided  into  four  periods,  viz:  — 

I.  A  period  of  instruction  in  the  Preparatory  Class  lead- 
ing up  to  — 

A  First  Theological  Examination,  after  which  the  success- 
ful Pupil  shall  enter  upon  — 

II.  A  period  of  two  years  in  the  Junior  Students'  Class, 
leading  up  to  — 

A  Second  Theological  Examination,  after  which  the  suc- 
cessful Student  shall  enter  upon  — 

III.  A  period  of  two  years  in  the  Senior  Students^  Class, 
leading  up  to  — 

A  Third  Theological  Examination,  after  which  the  suc- 
cessful Student  may  enter  upon  — 

IV.  A  period  of  about  two-and-a-half  years  in  the  Upper 
Senior  (Rabbinical  Diploma)  Class,  leading  up  to  — 

A  Fourth  Theological  Examination,  entitling  the  successful 
Student  to  the  Rabbinical  Diploma. 

Note.  —  It  is  desirable  (but  not  imperative)  that  pari 
passu  with  these  examinations  the  Students  and  Pupils 
should  pass  successively  the  Matriculation,  Intermediate 
Arts,  and  further  Examinations  of  the  University. 

The  following  titles  shall  be  conferred  as  a  result  of  the 
above  Theological  Examinations: 

I.  The  title  of  Associate  of  jfeivs'  College,  to  be  granted 
to  Students  who  shall  have  passed  the  Third  Theological 
Examination  and  likewise  graduated  at  a  University. 

II.  The  title  of  Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  to  be  granted  to 
Students  obtaining  the  Rabbinical  Diploma. 

Note.  —  The  title  of  Probationer  is  hereby  abolished. 

\ 
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In  connection  with  these  alterations,  the  Rev.  A.  Chaikin, 
Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Synagogues,  was  appointed 
to  give  private  instruction  in  advanced  Talmud  and  Posekim 
to  the  students  of  the  Rabbinical  Diploma  Class. 

X. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

What  has  hitherto  been  recorded  of  the  College  since  it 
became  located  in  Queen  Square  House  bears  reference  to 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  for  the  training  of  its 
students.  A  more  important  chapter  than  any  that  has 
preceded  remains  to  be  written.  We  have  now  to  tell  what 
the  students  themselves  were  doing  to  answer  the  expectations 
of  their  friends.  The  last  six  years  of  the  internal  history 
of  the  College  show  clear  signs  of  evolution  and  progress. 
The  attainment  of  University  and  Collegiate  honours  was 
becoming  more  general.  Not  in  Hebrew  and  Semitics  only, 
but  in  general  studies  also,  the  ahunni  of  Jews'  College  were 
now  holding  their  own  with  the  students  of  other  institutions. 

In  1900  Mr.  Henry  Snowman,  who  became  an  "Asso- 
ciate" of  Jews'  College,  graduated  at  the  University  of  London, 
besides  taking  a  First  Class  Prize  in  Senior  German  at  Uni- 
versity College.  One  student  passed  the  Intermediate  Arts,  and 
three  students  matriculated.  B.  I.  COHEN  gained  the  HoUier 
Hebrew  Scholarship,  and  several  honours  were  awarded  in 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Mind,  and 
Logic.  Mr.  Maurice  Simon,  B.A.,  obtained  the  "Fellowship" 
Certificate  of  Jews'  College. 

The  following  year,  seven  students  matriculate,  and  two 
pass  the  Intermediate  Arts  examination.  The  Hollier  Hebrew 
Scholarship  is  won  by  D.  Mann  (Manchevsky),  and  numerous 
other  distinctions  are  gained  at  University  College.  J.  Danglow 
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takes  a  First  Class  Certificate  in  Logic,  with  marks  qualifying 
for  a  Prize ;  J.  K.  Levin  a  Second  Class  Certificate  in  Senior 
Greek,  a  Third  Class  Certificate  in  Senior  Latin,  and  a  Second 
Class  Certificate  in  Higher  Senior  French.  Mr.  R.  Tribich 
takes  certificates  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  Logic, 
and  Modern  History. 

In  1902  Mr.  D.  Mann  graduated  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  one  student  took  the  Intermediate  Arts  exa- 
mination. J.  HOCHMAN  gained  the  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar- 
ship, and  Certificates  of  Honour  were  awarded  in  Logic  to 
H.  Goodman  (First  Class,  with  marks  qualifying  for  a  Prize), 
H.  Lazarus,  A.  Turner  and  I.  Statman;  and  to  J.  Danglow 
in  Psychology  and  Ethics.  The  "Associateship"  Certificate  of 
Jews'  College  was  awarded  to  J.  K.  Levin. 

The  following  year  six  students  passed  the  Intermediate 
Arts  at  the  University  of  London,  and  three  matriculated. 
The  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  H.  Sand- 
heim.  Several  other  distinctions  were  gained  at  University 
College:  D.  Pool,  the  Andrew  Scholarship  in  Classics, 
the  Latin  Prize,  the  French  Prize,  the  Certificate  in  Greek, 
with  marks  qualifying  for  a  Prize,  etc. ;  H.  Lazarus,  the 
Greek  Prize,  the  German  Prize,  Certificate  in  Latin,  with 
marks  qualifying  for  a  Prize,  etc.;  H.  GOODMAN,  the 
Logic  Prize,  etc.,  etc. ;  Barnett  GOLDSTEIN,  Second  Class 
Certificate  in  Greek;  J.  HoCHMAN,  First  Class  Certificate  in 
Hebrew,  and  Third  Class  Certificates  in  Logic,  Greek,  and 
French;  E.  Levene,  First  Class  Certificate  in  Greek,  with 
marks  qualifying  for  a  Prize.  Certificates  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Logic:  A.  TURNER,  J.  Statman,  H.  Sandheim, 
and  S.  Newman.  The  "Associateship"  Certificate  of  Jews' 
College  was  awarded  to  B.  I.  COHEN,  ISRAEL  COHEN,  J. 
Danglow,  and  D.  Mann.  The  Report  for  this  year  takes 
note  of  the  gratifying  fact  that  at  the  June  Sessional  Exam- 
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ination  at  University  College,  "Students  of  Jews  College 
carried  off  all  the  prizes  in  the  classes  of  which  they 
were  members". 

The  Report  for  1904  is  more  gratifying  still.  Four 
students  (Barnett  I.  Cohen,  Israel  Cohen,  Harris  M. 
Lazarus,  and  Jacob  K.  Levin)  passed  the  B.A.  with 
Honours;  six  students  passed  the  Intermediate  Arts,  and 
three  students  matriculated.  The  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar- 
ship fell  to  Benzion  Halper  and  David  Pool,  and 
numerous  Certificates  of  Honour  were  gained  at  Gower 
Street  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Hebrew, 
Semitic  Epigraphy,  and  Logic.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  University  of  London  held  the  B.A.  Honours 
Examination  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  All  the  candidates 
for  this  examination  were  students  of  the  College,  and  all 
of  them  were  successful. 

Coming  to  1905,  the  last  year  to  be  noted  in  this  record, 
the  results  show  an  improvement  even  on  those  of  the 
former  year.  The  Jubilee  year  of  Jews'  College  is  worthily 
signalized  by  the  largest  number  of  successes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  ever  gained.  Five  students  presented 
themselves  at  the  B.A.  Examination  (Barnett  Goldstein, 
Joseph  Hochmann,  David  Pool,  Isidore  Statman  and 
Abraham  Turner),  and  all  passed  with  Honours. 

The  distinctions  for  this  year,  ending  November  loth, 
on  which  date  the  College  had  completed  its  half  a  century 
of  existence,  may  now  be  set  forth  as  follows :  — 

GRADUATES. 

David  Pool,  B.A.  Honours,  First-Class.  First  Class  Certificate 
in  Hebrew ;  First  Class  Certificate  in  Semitic  Epigraphy. 
Barnett  Goldstein,  B.  A.  Honours,  Second  Class. 
Joseph  Hochmann,  B.  A.  Honours,  Second  Class. 
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Isidore  Statman,  B.  A.  Honours,  Second  Class. 
Abraham  Turner,  B.  A.  Honours,  Third  Class. 

UNDERGRADUATES. 

A.  Senior  Students. 

Abraham  Cohen,  Hebrew  HoUier  Scholarship  (University 
College). 

Benzion  Halper,  Intermediate  Arts  (University  of  London). 
Greek,  First  Class  Certificate ;  Latin,  Second  Class  Cer- 
tificate; German,  First  Class  Certificate  and  Second 
Prize ;  Logic,  Second  Class  Certificate ;  Hebrew  Second 
Class  Certificate  (University  College). 

Herbert  J.  Sandheim,  Third  Class  Certificate,  Semitic 
Epigraphy  (University  College). 

B.  Junior  Students. 

Abraham    I.    Clarke,    Third    Class    Certificate    in    Latin, 

Greek,  and  Ancient  History  (University  College). 
Emanuel    Drukker,  Matriculation  (University  of  London). 
David  I.  Hirsch,  First  Class  Certificate  and  First  Prize  in 

German ;    Third    Class    Certificate    in    Ancient    History 

(University  College). 
Jacob    S.     Sackier,    Third     Class    Certificate    in    Ancient 

History  (University  College). 

This  record  of  scholastic  successes  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  a  complete  picture  of  the  students'  activities  during 
the  period  under  review.  While  fitting  themselves  to  be- 
come ministers  and  teachers,  the  senior  students  were  also 
rendering  service  to  the  community  in  various  capacities. 
The  Report  for  1901  notes  that  at  the  Autumn  Festivals 
seventeen  students  officiated  in  the  Metropolis  and  the 
Provinces,   and   that   the   Principal  received  many  letters  of 
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thanks  for  their  services.  In  1902.  Mr.  R.  Tribich  is  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Bradford  Hebrew  Congregation,  and 
fifteen  students  give  their  services  to  synagogues  at  the 
Autumn  Festivals.  The  following  year  presents  a  similar 
record,  and  in  1904  seventeen  students  are  officiating. 
In  1905,  the  number  is  nineteen.  And  during  this  year  three 
students  have  assumed  office,  Mr.  J.  Danglow  being  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  St.  Kilda  Congregation,  Melbourne, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Lazarus,  B.A.,  Minister  of  the  Brondesbury 
Congregation,  and  Mr.  Hyman  GOODMAN,  Minister  of  the 
Hanley  Congregation.  Thus  have  the  benefits  of  Jews'  Con- 
lege  been  extended  in  a  single  year  alike  to  London,  the 
Provinces  and  the  Colonies. 

XI. 

CLOSING   OF   ARIA   COLLEGE.   —   APPOINTMENT   OF 

DR.    BiJCHLER.   —   THE    APPROACHING    JUBILEE.   —   THE 

COLLEGE    AS    CONSTITUTED    AT    THE    END   OF   FIFTY   YEARS. 

By  a  noteworthy  coincidence  it  happens  that  the  Jubilee  year 
of  Jews'  College  has  witnessed  the  temporary  closing  of  Aria 
College,  Portsea,  which  suspended  its  operations  in  September, 
1905,  after  thirty  years' activity.  Aria  College  was  founded  by 
the  will  of  Lewis  Aria,  a  native  of  Hampshire,  who  endowed 
it  with  a  sum  of  £25,000,  and  directed  that  the  College  should 
be  erected  at  Portsea  for  the  training  of  natives  of  Hampshire 
for  the  Jewish  ministry.  For  many  years  past  —  ever  since 
1882  —  the  Trustees  of  Aria  College  have  been  sending 
their  most  promising  students,  who  had  matriculated,  to 
pursue  their  further  studies  at  Jews'  College,  under  an  arran- 
gement by  which  they  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
students,  and  paid  the  College  fees  or  a  portion  thereof.  The 
Revs.  Joseph  F.  Stern,  Walter  Levin,  B.  N.  Michelson, 
B.A.,   and  H.  GOODMAN  are  all  Jews'  College  students  who 
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received  their  early  education  at  Aria  College.  At  the  present 
time  three  students  are  preparing  for  graduation  under  this 
arrangement  at  Jews'  College,  which  is  thus  the  only  institution 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  survives  for  the  training  of 
Jewish  ministers. 

Early  in  1905  the  Visiting  Committee,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  recommended  that  the  Council  should 
appoint  a  Chief  Assistant  to  the  Principal,  who  was  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  College.  He  was  to  possess 
a  thorough  mastery  of  Semitic  and  especially  Talmudic 
Scholarship,  he  was  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  University  of 
recognized  standing,  and  a  holder  of  the  Rabbinical  Diploma, 
and  he  was  to  profess  adherence  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  traditional  Judaism.  The  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  after  interviewing  several  candidates  for  the  position,  the 
Council's  choice  has  ultimately  fallen  on  Prof.  Adolf  BiJCHLER, 
of  Vienna,  who  will  assume  office  in  the  summer  of  1906. 

Dr.  BiJCHLER  (we  take  these  particulars  from  the  "Jewish 
Encyclopaedia"  and  the  Jubilee  History  of  the  Breslau  Se- 
minary) was  born  October  18,  1867,  at  Priekopa,  in  Hungary. 
In  1887  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  at  the  Budapest 
Seminary,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  University  studies 
under  GOLDZIHER  and  Karman.  During  the  years  1889- 1890, 
he  studied  at  the  Breslau  Seminary,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
graduated  as  Ph.D.  at  the  Leipsic  University.  His  Doctorate 
dissertation,  "Zur  Entstehung  der  Hebraischen  Accente"  was 
afterwards  published  in  the  "Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften"  of  189 1.  Returning  to  Budapest 
to  complete  his  theological  studies,  he  was  ordained  Rabbi 
in  1892.  Then,  at  Oxford,  he  worked  for  a  year  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Neu- 
BAUER,  and  it  was  while  he  was  so  engaged  that  he  con- 
tributed an  essay  to  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  for   1893 
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on  "The  Reading  of  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial 
Cycle"  which  established  his  reputation  both  as  a  Massoretic 
scholar  and  an  original  thinker.  That  year  he  accepted 
a  call  as  instructor  to  the  Vienna  Jewish  Theological  Se- 
minary, a  position  which  he  has  held  down  to  the  present 
time.  His  other  writings,  most  of  them  dealing  with  the  last 
days  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  which  "have  attracted  much 
attention  on  account  of  their  originality",  include  "Die  Priester 
und  der  Cultus  im  Letzten  Jahrzehnt  des  Tempelbestandes", 
"Die  Tobiaden  und  Oniaden  im  II  Makkabaerbuche",  "Das 
Grosse  Synhedrion  in  Jerusalem  und  das  Beth-Din  in  der 
Quaderkammer  des  Jerusalemischen  Tempels",  "The  Sources 
of  Josephus  for  the  History  of  Syria"  [Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
IX),  "The  Fore-Court  of  Women  and  the  Brass  Gate  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem"  [Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  X),  and 
various  contributions  to  the  Monatsschrift,  the  Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives,  and  other  learned  periodicals. 

One  other  change  has  to  be  recorded.  At  the  end  of  the 
Jubilee  year,  Mr.  HENRY  H.  Hyams  was  impelled  by  the 
state  of  his  health  to  resign  the  post  of  Secretary,  which 
he  had  filled  with  much  devotion  for  nearly  32  years.  The 
following  Resolution  gives  expression  to  the  Council's  senti- 
ments towards  this  respected  official :  — 

That  the  Council  have  received  with  feelings  of  great  regret  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hyams  of  the  post  of  Secretary,  which  he  has  held 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  such  great  advantage  to  the  Institution, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Apart  from  the  discharge  of  his  purely  secretarial  duties,  his  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  has  been  exhibited  in  so  many  ways  that 
the  Council  feel  that  his  withdrawal  deprives  them  not  only  of  a  most 
conscientious  official  but  likewise  of  the  support  of  an  earnest  friend.  They 
deplore  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hyams'  retirement,  but  they  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  regain  his  health  and  strength  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  many  communal  institutions  which  he  has  so  zealously  served." 

Mr.  Hyams  continues  in  office  until  the  Jubilee  celebration 
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in   June    next,    when    he  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  ALBERT 
M.  Hyamson. 

The  approaching  Jubilee  of  Jews'  College  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Council  since  the  beginning  of  1905. 
It  was  felt  that  so  important  an  occasion  should  be  worthily 
commemorated,  and  the  Council  decided,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Jubilee  Endowment  Fund,  an 
appeal  for  which  has  been  issued  to  English-speaking  Jews 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  connection  with  this  appeal,  a 
banquet  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  13th  June, 
1906,  at  which  Lord  ROTHSCHILD  has  promised  to  preside. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  by  the  publication  of  a  Jubilee  volume, 
containing  a  history  of  the  institution  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  day,  together  with  contributions  from  past  and 
present  teachers  and  past  students  of  the  College  on  matters 
of  interest  pertaining  to  Jewish  History  and  Literature. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  this  record  there  were  set 
forth  the  names  of  the  original  Council  of  the  College 
and  its  earliest  officials.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
Honorary  and  other  Officers  of  the  Institution  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years. 

HONORARY  OFFICERS. 

The  Council. 

President   and   Chairman  of  the   Council. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Adlkk,  Chief  Rabbi. 

Vice-President. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  Bart.,  M.  P. 

Treasurers. 

James  H.  Solomon.    |    Adolph  Tuck. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Rev.  John  Chapman. 

I  12 
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M.    N.    ADLER,   M.  A. 

D.    L.   ALEXANDER,   K.  C. 

Dr.   L.   D.   BARNETT. 

*JUDAH    BENOI.IEL. 

HERBERT    BENTWICH,    L.  L.  B. 

*PERCY    M.    CASTELLO. 

Rev.    A.    CHAIKIN. 

R.   WALEY   COHEN. 

ARTHUR    DAVIS. 

ISRAEL    DAVIS,    M.  A. 

Dr.   A.    EICHHOLZ. 

Rev.    DAYAN    A.    FELDMAN,    B.  A. 

ARTHUR    E.    FRANKLIN. 

lELLIS   A.    FRANKLIN. 

HENRY   A.   FRANKLIN. 

Rev.  Prof.  H.  gollancz,  m.a.,  d.lit. 

*FRED.    B.    HALFORD, 

CHARLES   S.   HENRY,   M.P. 

Rev.   DAYAN   M.   HYAMSON,    B.A.,   LL.B. 


HENRY    HYMANS. 

*JUDAH    D.    ISRAEL,    M.A.,   LL.D. 

S.   JAPHET. 

DELISSA   JOSEPH    F.R.I.B.A. 

AUGUSTUS   KAHN,    M.A. 

M.    E.   LANGE,   M.A. 

*JOSHUA   M.   LEVY. 

*EUSTACE   A.   LINDO. 

*GABRIEL   LINDO. 

Sir    PHILIP    MAGNUS,   B.A.,    B.SC,    M.P. 

*E.   L.    MOCATTA. 

CLAUDE   G.   MONTEFIORE,   M.A. 

*EDMUND   SEBAG   MONTEFIORE. 

fSAMUEL    MOSES,    ESQ.,    M.A. 

SAML.    S.    OPPENHEIM. 

*A.    H.    PINTO. 

J.    PRAG,   J.P. 

REV.    S.    SINGER. 

fDr.  J.   SNOWMAN,   B.A. 


*  Representatives   of  the  Elders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue, 
f  Representatives  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

Education  Committee. 


The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  adler.  Chief  Rabbi. 

M.    N.   ADLER,   M.A. 

Dr.   L.    D.   BARNETT. 

Rev.   JOHN   CHAPMAN. 

Dr.    EICHHOLZ. 

Rev.    DAYAN   A.    FELDMAN,   B.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  H.  gollancz,  m.a.,  d.lit. 

Rev.    DAYAN    M.    IIYAMSON,    B.A.,   LL.B. 


JUDAH   D.    ISRAEL,   M.A.,   LL.D. 

AUGUSTUS   KAHN,    M.A. 

E.    L.    MOCATTA. 

CLAUDE    G.    MONTEFIORE,    M.A. 

Sir   EDW^ARD    SASSOON,    BART.,    M.P. 

JAMES    H.    SOLOMON. 

Dr.  J.   SNOWMAN,   B.A. 

ADOLPH   TUCK. 


Rev.  s.  SINGER,  Hon.  Sec. 

Library  Committee. 

The  HON.  OFFICERS  and 

ARTHUR   DAVIS. 
M.    FRIEDLANDER,   PH.D. 
JUDAH   D.    ISRAEL,   M.A.,   LL.D. 
DELISSA   JOSEPH,    F.R.I.B.A. 

Hon.  Medical  Officer. 

A.  COHEN,  M.A.,  M.n.  67,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida  Hill. 

Honorary  Solicitors.  —  Messrs.  watkin  Williams,  gray  &  steel. 

Auditors. 

HERBERT   M.    BEDDINGTON.      |      ALFRED   HENRY,   F.C.A. 

Secretary.  —  henry  h.  hyams. 


M.  N.  ADLER,  M.A. 
Dr.  I..  D.  BARNETT. 
S.  I.  COHEN. 

Hon.  Architect. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Principal.  —  m.  friedlandek,  ph.d. 
Theological  Tutor.  —  s.  a.  hikscii,  rn.i). 

Masters. 

Mr.  o.  WASHINGTON  KiLNER,  M.A.  (Classics). 

HARTWic.  HiRSCHFEi.D,  PH.i).,  M.R.A.s.  (Semitic  Languages). 

Rev.  A.  Chaikin  (Advanced  Talmud  and  Posekim). 

Rev.  Dr.  goi.i.ancz  (Ilomiletics). 

Rev.  J.  L.  GEFFEN  (Chazanuth). 

Dr.  II.  II.  IIUOERT,  B.A.  (Elocution). 

Librarian.  —  m,  friedi.ander,  ph.d. 

Sub-Librarian.  —  iiartwig  hirsciifki.d,  rii.i).,  m.r.a.s. 

XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  story  of  Jews'  College  has  reached  its  end.  To  many 
readers  of  these  pages  what  the  institution  has  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  will  probably  have  come  as 
something  of  a  revelation.  From  a  day  of  small  and  discouraging 
beginnings  it  has  steadily  made  its  way  in  public  confidence, 
triumphing  over  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  con- 
quering prejudice  and  apathy,  attracting  to  its  support  every 
section  of  the  community,  and  becoming  the  great  training- 
ground  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  pulpit.  From  its  portals  have 
gone  forth  men  of  zeal  and  ability  who,  as  preachers  and 
teachers  and  writers,  have  diffused  the  light  of  religious 
learning  throughout  the  British  Empire  and  among  not  a 
few  communities  of  America.  The  particulars  are  given  in 
the  Appendix  which  follows.  It  is  a  record  to  which  such 
an  institution  may  point  with  satisfaction.  Jews'  College 
has  proved  itself  not  merely  useful  but  indispensable;  so 
indispensable ,  indeed ,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  community  if  no  such 
Seminary    had    been    called    into    existence.    Genius    would, 
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somehow,  always  have  made  its  way  to  the  front,  exceptional 
enthusiasm  must  have  asserted  itself;  but  a  native  ministry, 
in  any  real  sense,  there  could  not  have  been ;  and  pulpits, 
if  they  had  multiplied  as  they  have  done  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  would  have  had  to  be  almost  entirely  recruited 
from  foreign  sources.  As  a  consequence,  congregations  would 
have  been  alienated.  With  the  growth  of  culture  among  the 
general  body  of  English  Jews,  the  Synagogue  must  have 
lost  much  of  the  influence  it  once  possessed.  And  other 
institutions  —  schools,  charities,  literary  and  learned  bodies  — 
would  have  suffered  in  lesser  degree.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  have  been  found  intolerable.  It  is  almost  inconceivable, 
because  long  before  matters  had  reached  this  pass  the  demand 
for  a  training  college  for  Jewish  ministers  would  have  been 
too  insistent  to  be  disregarded.  The  conviction  would  have 
forced  itself  on  our  communal  leaders  that  without  an  educated 
English  ministry  English  synagogues  could  not  be  upheld. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  late  Chief 
Rabbi,  thanks,  moreover,  to  the  pubHc-spirited  co-operation 
of  such  men  as  Sir  MoSES  MONTEFIORE,  Sir  George  Jessel, 
Jacob  Franklin,  Henry  Solomon,  and  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Green,  such  possibilities  were  averted.  Jews'  College  came 
into  being  in  the  early  fifties,  and  a  few  years  later  into 
actual  operation.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  launched 
upon  a  sea  of  difficulties,  for  it  was  started  without  any 
endowment,  like  that  which  helped  to  establish  the  Fraenckel 
Seminary  at  Breslau  and  many  a  similar  flourishing  institution. 
From  the  outset  it  has  had  largely  to  depend  upon  the 
assistance  extended  to  it  from  year  to  year  by  the  com- 
munity it  was  serving.  That  assistance,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
nearly  always  proved  inadequate  to  its  growing  responsibilities. 
The  burden  of  anxiety  thus  imposed  upon  its  President  and 
Treasurers  has  been  formidable  in  the  extreme.  In  and  out  of 
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season  they  have  been  constrained  to  plead  with  the  com- 
munity for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  claims  of  a  minister- 
ial college.  But  the  difficulties  are  gradually  diminishing. 
After  fifty  years  of  existence,  a  commemorative  Endowment 
Fund  is  to  be  established  which,  if  the  hopes  of  its  promoters 
are  realized,  will  go  far  to  render  Jews'  College  independent 
for  the  future  of  such  undignified  appeals. 

This  future,  to  which  we  now  turn,  opens  up  a  vista  of 
far-reaching,  even  fascinating,  possibilities.  The  fifty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Jews' College  —  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  period  during  which  Jews  have  been  resettled 
in  the  United  Kingdom  —  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  life  of  a  community.  The  institution  is  probably  only 
at  the  threshold  of  a  career  which  future  historians  will 
reckon  by  centuries.  Sooner  or  later,  the  College,  as  the 
foremost  representative  of  Jewish  learning  in  England,  will 
take  its  place  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  University 
of  London,  its  teachers  ranking  as  University  professors, 
its  theological  diplomas  as  University  degrees.  This  and 
much  else  accomplished,  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  likelihood, 
that  an  Anglo-Jewish  Seminary  may  succeed  in  so  impressing 
its  achievements  upon  the  progress  of  Biblical  and  Rabbinic 
learning  that  it  will  prove  no  unworthy  successor  of  the 
great  Academies  of  the  past  —  of  Jabnia,  Sepphoris,  and 
Tiberias,  Nehardea,  Sura,  and  Pumbeditha?  No  one,  at  least, 
will  deny  that  what  the  College  has  accomplished  hitherto 
is  as  nothing  to  what  it  is  capable  hereafter  of  accomplishing, 
if  an  enlightened  community  will  appreciatively  rally  to  its 
support.  In  saying  this  we  have  in  view  something  more 
important  than  money.  "I  ask",  said  the  Chief  Rabbi  at  the 
inaugural  ceremony  of  May  6,  1900,  "not  for  funds,  but  for 
lives".  The  community  of  English  Jews  must  endow  the 
Seminary    of  the  future  with  the  necessary  human  material 
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of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  so  grudging.  If  the  Jewish 
ministry  of  coming  generations  is  to  be  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessors,  it  should  no  longer  be  drawn  from  a 
single  class.  Every  section  of  society  must  contribute  of 
its  best.  To  bring  this  about  the  ministerial  career  will 
have  to  be  regarded  —  it  is  coming  to  be  so  recognized 
in  the  United  States  of  America  —  as  no  less  honourable 
and  advantageous  than  other  professions.  Till  now  the 
training  of  English  Ministers  has  suffered  grievously  from 
the  lack  of  this  recognition.  The  future  of  Jews'  College 
thus  rests  with  the  community,  but  the  community's 
future  is  even  more  dependent  upon  that  of  Jews'  College. 
By  the  calibre  of  the  men  that  shall  issue  forth  from  the 
institution  to  expound  the  Word  of  God ,  the  status  of 
Anglo-Jewry  will  be  judged  from  without,  its  usefulness  will 
be  determined  from  within :  — 

Istuc  est  sapere,  non  quod  ante  pedes  modo  est 
Videre,  sed  etiam  ilia  quae  futuia  sunt 
Prospicere.  — 

Terentius,  Adclphi^  III,  3,  32. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PARTICULARS    OF   PAST   STUDENTS   WHO    MOLD   OR   HAVE 
HELD   MINISTERIAL   OR   ACADEMICAL   POSITIONS. 

[The  subjoined  compilation  is  intended  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  results  achieved  by  Jews'  College,  as  apart  from  Jews'  College  School. 
It  makes  no  claim  to  completeness,  or  to  more  than  approximate  accuracy, 
it  not  having  been  found  practicable  to  follow  in  detail  the  careers  of  the 
many  students  who  have  passed  through  the  College  in  the  course  of  fifty  years. 
Those  who  have  embraced  other  callings  than  that  of  Minister  or  Teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  Religion  are  not  included.] 

Aarons,  Rev.  Isaac.  —  Minister,  Merthyr  Tydvil  Congregation  (appointed 
1906).  Formerly:  Teacher,  Wolverhampton  Hebrew  School;  Headmaster, 
Manchester  Talmud  Torah ;  and  Headmaster,  Sheffield  Hebrew  School. 

Abelson,  Rev.  J.,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Bristol  Congregation  (appointed  1899). 
Headmaster,  Bristol  Hebrew  School.  Born,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  1873.  Associate 
of  Jews'  College,  1893.  HoUier  Hebrew  Scholar,  University  College,  1893. 
Certificates  of  Honour,  University  College  —  Early  English,  1893;  Logic, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Literature,  1894.  B.A.  University  of  London, 
1894.  Minister,  Cardiff  Congregation,  1895 — 1899. 
Publications :  Sermons. 

Abrahams,  Israel,  M.A.  —  Reader  in  Rabbinic  and  Talmudic  Literature, 
University  of  Cambridge  (appointed  1902).  Member  of  the  Special  Board 
of  Oriental  Studies,  Cambridge.  Lay  Preacher.  Born,  London,  1858.  First 
Prizeman,  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Mind,  University  College,  1880. 
Certificates  of  Honour,  1880,  1881.  Prizeman,  First  Hebrew  and  Scriptural 
Examination,  University  of  London,  1881.  M.A.,  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  University  of  London,  1881.  M.A.  Cambridge,  Honoris  Catisa^ 
1902.  Teacher  of  English  and  Mathematics,  Jews'  College,  1881  — 1899; 
Senior  Tutor,  1899 — 1903;  Teacher  of  Homiletics,  1894 — 1903.  Lecturer 
in  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London  (Teachers'  Classes,  Jewish  Religions 
Education  Board).  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society,  1904—5.  Curator  of 
Orientalia^  University  Library,  Cambridge,  1906.  First  President  of  Union 
of  Jewish  Literary  Societies.  Introduced  into  P^ngland  the  Yellin  method  of 
teaching  Hebrew. 
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Publications:  "Aspects  of  Judaism"  (joint  author);  "Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages";  "Chapters  in  Jewish  Literature";  "Hebrew  Lessons"  (joint 
author);  "Maimonides"  (joint  author);  "P"estival  Studies";  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  (joint  editor);  contributions  to  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (Member  of 
Foreign  Board  of  Consulting  Editors),  Cheyne  &  Black's  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica^  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  Transactions  of  Jewish  Historical 
Society^  and  various  periodicals;  bibliographical  articles  in  American  Jewish 
Year  Book^  Jewish   Quarterly  Review^  and  Jewish   Chronicle. 

Abrahams,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  —  Minister,  Melbourne  Hebrew  Con- 
gregation (appointed  1883),  and  President,  Jewish  Ecclesiastical  Board  of 
Victoria.  Born,  London,  1855.  B.A.,  London;  M.A.,  Melbourne;  Ph.  D., 
Leipzig.  Received  the  Rabbinical  Diploma  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  of 
Dr.  HiLDESHEiMER,  Berlin. 

Publications:  "On  the  Sources  of  Medrash  Echah";  sermons  and  lectures. 

Abrahams,  Rev.  Moses,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Old  Hebrew  Congregation,  Leeds 
(appointed  1887).  Born,  London,  i860.  Certificate  of  Honour,  University 
College,  Logic  and  Psychology,  1881.  B.A,,  University  of  London,  1882. 
First  Hebrew  and  Scripture  Examination,  University  of  London,  1883. 
Hebrew  Head  Teacher,  Stepney  Jewish  Schools,  1884 — 1887. 
Publications:  Art.   "Leeds"  in  Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

Adler,  Rev.  Michael,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Central  Synagogue  (appointed  1903). 
Jewish  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  Military  and  Naval  Forces,  and  Brigade  Staff-Chap- 
lain, Jewish  Lads'  Brigade  (appointed  1905).  Lecturer,  Teachers'  Classes, 
Toynbee  Hall.  Born,  London,  1868.  B.A.  Honours,  University  of  London,  1888. 
Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar,  University  College,  1888.  Prizeman,  First  Hebrew  and 
Scriptural  Examination,  University  of  London,  1890.  Further  Scriptural  Exa- 
mination, 1 89 1.  Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  1900.  Minister,  Hammersmith  Syn- 
agogue, 1890 — 1903.  Senior  Hebrew  Master,  Jews'  Free  School,  1893 — ^9^2>- 
Publications:  "First  Steps  in  Hebrew  Grammar";  "Elements  of  Hebrew 
Grammar";  "Students'  Hebrew  Grammar";  "History  of  the  Central  Syn- 
agogue"; contributions  to  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society; 
sermons  and  lectures. 

Adler,  Rev.  S.  Alfred.  —  Minister,  Hammersmith  Synagogue  (appointed 
1904).  Born,  London,  1876.  Certificates  of  Honour,  University  College  — 
History,  English  Literature,  Anglo-Saxon,  Junior  Latin,  1895,  1896;  Logic, 
English,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  1899.  Minister,  Liverpool  New  Hebrew 
Congregation,  1901 — 1904.  Previously,  Visiting  Minister  of  the  Reading 
Congregation. 

Publications:  Sermons  and  lectures;  contributions  to  the  Jewish  press. 

Bensky,  Rev.  M.  —  Minister,  Ilanley  Congregation  1901 — 1905.  Hollier 
Hebrew  Scholar,  University  College,  1897.  Certificates  of  Honour,  University 
College,  English  and  English  Literature,   1898,   1899,   1900. 

Berliner,  Rev.  B.  —  Minister,  St.  Johns'  Wood  Synagogue  (appointed 
1878).  Born,  London,  1848.  Headmaster,  Borough  Jewish  School,  1867 — 
1870.  Minister,  Bristol  Congregation,   1870 — 1878. 
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Chapman,  Rev.  Edward  Maurice  D.D.  —  Rabbi,  Congregation  Shaarai 
Shamayim,  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  U.S.A.  (appointed  1900).  Congregation 
Beth  Israel,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1878  — 1880.  Temple  Israel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1880— 1885.  Temple  Emanuel,  Dallas,  Texas,   1885—1897. 

Chapman,  Rev.  John.  —  Principal,  Great  Ealing  School.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Jews'  College.  Born,  London,  1846.  ist.  B. A.,  University  of  London.  Assistant 
Master,  Jews'  College  1866 — 1867.  Assistant  Minister,  Western  Synagogue, 
1867 — 1868.  Head  Master,  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum,  1868 — 1878. 

Chodovwsky,  Rev.  A.  T.  —  Minister,  Dunedin  (N.  Z.)  Hebrew  Congregation. 
Born,  Posen,  1863.  Formerly:  Minister,  Leicester  Congregation ;  Christchurch 
(N.  Z.)  Congregation;  and  Brisbane  Congregation.        * 

Cohen,  Rev.  Francis  Lyon.  —  Chief  Minister,  Sydney  Hebrew  Congregation, 
and  President  of  the  Beth  Din,  New  South  Wales  (appointed  1905); 
Born  Aldershot,  1862. 'Certificate  of  Honour,  Early  English,  University 
College,  1882.  Intermediate  Arts,  University  of  London,  1883.  Inter- 
mediate B.  Mus.,  1883.  Minister,  Dublin  Hebrew  Congregation,  1885 — 1886. 
Borough  New  Synagogue,  1886 — 1905.  Tutor  of  Chazanuth,  Jews'  College, 
1886 — 1904.  Jewish  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  Military  Forces,  and  Brigade  Staff- 
Chaplain,  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade,  from  the  institution  of  these  offices  till 
1905.  Received  Rabbinical  Diploma,   1905. 

Piiblicatiotis:  "Voice  of  Prayer  and  Praise"  (editor);  various  compilations 
of  Synagogue  Music;  articles  on  Synagogue  Music  in  yewish  Encyclopaedia 
and  other  publications;  sermons  and  lectures. 

Cohen,  Rev.  Harris.  —  Minister,  Stoke  Newington  Synagogue  (appointed 
1903).  Born  1869.  Received  early  education  at  Manchester  Jews'  School. 
Minister,  Nottingham  Hebrew  Congregation,  and  Lecturer,  Nottingham 
University,  1890 — 1903.  Sometime  Minister  of  Merthyr  Congregation  and 
Visiting  Minister  to  Hanley  and  Derby  Hebrew  Congregations.  Superin- 
tendent, St.  Stephen's  School,  Quaker  Street. 
PitbHcatioTis:  Judaica  in  the  general  press. 

Cohen,  Rev.  M.  I.,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Bulawayo  Hebrew  Congregation  (appointed 
1899).  Andrew  Scholar,  University  College,  1896.  Prizeman,  Junior  Modern 
History,  1896.  Certificate  of  Honour,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  1897. 
Associate  Jews'  College,   1898.   B.A.  University  of  London,   1899. 

Cohen,  Rev.  Montague  N.  A.  —  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Tacoma,  Wa- 
shington, U.  S.  A.  Formerly  :  Minister  Victoria  Congregation,  British  Columbia 
(elected  1901);  and  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  Sacramento,  California. 
Born,  London,    1877.  Certificate  of  Honour,  History,  University  College,  1899. 

Cohn,  Ephraim.  —  Head-Master,  Jerusalem  Von  Lammel  School  and  Orphan 
Asylum  (appointed   1887). 

Danglow,  Rev.  Jacob.  —  Minister,  St.  Kilda  Congregation  (appointed  1905). 
Born  1880.  Intermediate  Arts,  University  of  London,  1 901.  Certificates  of 
Honour,  University  College,  Logic,  Psychology  and  Ethics,  1902.  Associate 
Tews'  College,  1903.  Lecturer,  Teachers'  Classes,  Toynbee  Hall,  1903 — 1905. 
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Davis,  Rev.  M.  E.  —  Minister,  Middlesboro'  Synagogue  (appointed  il 
and  Visiting  Minister  of  the  Congregations  of  West  Hartlepool  and 
Stockton-on-Tees.  Formerly  Visiting  Minister  of  the  Darlington  Congre- 
gation. Honour  Certificate,  English  Literature,  University  College. 

Elzas,  Rev.  Barnett  Abraham,  B.A.  —  Rabbi,  Beth  Elohim  Congregation, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  (appointed  1894).  Born,  Eydtkuhnen,  Gemiany, 
1867.  HoUier  Scholar  in  Hebrew,  University  College,  1886.  Associate  Jews' 
College,  1889.  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1893.  Minister  of  Holy  Blossom 
Synagogue,  Toronto,  1890 — 1893;  Sacramento  Congregation,  California, 
^893 — 1894.  Graduate  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,   1900 — 1901. 

Publications:  "The  Sabbath  School  Companion";  "Judaism:  an  Expos- 
ition"; "The  History  of  K.  K.  Beth  Elohim,  Charleston";  "The  Jews  of 
South  Carolina". 

Esterson,  Rev.  W.  —  Minister,  Hambro'  Synagogue  (appointed  1899). 
Bora,  Edinburgh,  1872.  Received  early  education  at  Jews'  Free  School. 
Minister,  North-West  London  Synagogue,   1894 — 1899. 

Feldman,  Rev.  Asher,  B.A.  —  Dayan  and  Rabbi  of  the  United  Synagogue 
(appointed  1902).  Born  in  Russia,  1873.  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar,  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1895.  Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  1896.  Received  Rabbinical 
Diploma,  1899.  Minister,  Stoke  Newington  Congregation,  1899 — 1902. 
Sometime:  Senior  Master  of  Hebrew  and  Religion,  Jews'  Infant  Schools; 
Organizer  of,  and  Lecturer  to.  Teachers'  Classes,  Toynbee  Hall  and  Jews' 
College;  and  Director  of  Studies,  New  Dalston  Synagogue  Schools. 

Publications:  Historical  Syllabuses  (Jewish  Study  Society);  contributions 
to  ycwish   Quarterly  Review^  sermons  and  lectures. 

Freedman,  Rev.  D.  I.  B.A.  —  Minister  Perth  Congregation,  Western 
Australia  (appointed  1897).  Born,  Buda-Pesth,  1874.  Received  early  edu- 
cation at  Jews'  Free  School.  B.A.,  University  of  London,  1894.  Honours- 
man  in  Senior  Mathematics,  University  College,   1894. 

Publications:  Art.  "Australia"  in  Jewish  Encyclopaedia^  Children's 
Hospital  Magazine  (editor);    The  Craftsman  (editor). 

Friedlander,  Rev.  Gerald.  —  Minister,  Western  Synagogue  (appointed  1897). 
Born,  London,  1871.  Teacher  of  Hebrew,  University  College  School  (appointed 
1899).  Intermediate  Arts,  University  of  London,  1893.  Certificate  of  Honour, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  University  College,   1896. 

Friedlander,  Rev.  Joseph.  —  Rabbi,  Congregation  Emanuel,  Beaumont, 
Texas,  U.  S.  A.  Formerly,  Reader  and  Preacher,  St.  Kilda  Congregation, 
and  Minister  of  North  West  London  Synagogue.  Born,  Edinburgh,  1855. 

Goldstein,  Rev.  S.  A.  —  Minister,  Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Hebrew  Congregation 
(appointed  1880).  Formerly:  Master,  W.  Hartlepool  Hebrew  School; 
Middlesboro'-on-Tees  Jewish  School ;  Minister  Toowoomba  (Queensland) 
Congregation;  West  Maitland  (New  South  Wales)  Congregation.  Born, 
London,  1853. 
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Gollancz,  Rev.  Prof.  Hermann,  M.A.,  D.  Lit.  —  Minister,  Bayswater  Synagogue 
(appointed  1892).  C.uldsmid  rrofessor  of  Hebrew,  University  College  (appointed 
1902).  Formerly:  Minister,  St.  John's  Wood  Synagogue;  New  Synagogue; 
South  Manchester  Synagogue;  and  Dalston  Synagogue.  Born,  Germany, 
1852.  M.A.,  University  of  London,  German,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  1889. 
Hon.  Secretary,  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  London,  (Semitic 
Section)  1891.  Received  Rabbinical  Diploma,  1897.  Doctor  of  Literature, 
Hebrew,  1899.  Delegate  of  University  of  London  at  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  Rome,  1899.  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society,  1905 — 6. 
Lecturer  on  Homiletics  at  Jews'  College,   1905 — 6. 

Publications:  "Ethical  Treatises  of  Berachya" ;  "Clavicula  Salomonis"; 
"Selections  of  Charms  from  Syriac  MSS.";  "Further  Selections  of  Charms 
from  Syriac  MSS.";  Translations  into  English  of  "Syriac  Version  of  Sindban" 
and  "Aramaic  Targum  on  the  Amidah" ;  "Anglican  Version  of  Bible  for 
Use  in  Jewish  Families"  (editor);  contributions  to  reviews  and  Trans- 
actions of  Jewish  Historical  Society:,   sermons  and  lectures. 

Goodman,  Rev.  Hyman  —  Minister,  Hanley  Congregation  (appointed  1905). 
Formerly  Assistant  Chaplain,  Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison.  Born,  Portsmouth. 
Received  early  education  at  Aria  College  and  Portsmouth  Grammar  School. 
Intermediate  Arts,  University  of  London,  1903.  Prizeman  in  Logic,  University 
College,   1905. 

Gouldstein,  Rev.  Julius  A.  (the  late)  —  Minister,  North  London  Synagogue, 
1881  — 1902.  Chaplain,  Newgate,  Holloway  and  Pentonville  Prisons.  Chaplain, 
Berner-street  Company,  Jewish  Lads'  Brigade.  Born,  Australia,  1858.  Received 
early  education  at  Jerusalem  Yeshiba.  Sometime  Teacher  at  Shaare  Tikvah 
School  and  Stepney  Jewish  Schools. 

Green,  Rev.  A.  A.  —  Minister,  Hampstead  Synagogue  (appointed  1892). 
Born,  London,  i860.  Minister,  Sheffield  Congregation,  1884 — 1888;  Sunder- 
land Congregation,  1888 — 1892.  Lecturer  on  Homiletics  at  Jews'  College 
1904—5. 

riihlications:  "Revised  Hagadah" ;  sermons  and  lectures. 

Harris,  Rev.  Isidore,  M.A.  —  Minister,  West  London  Synagogue  of  British 
Jews  (appointed  1881).  Minister,  North  London  Synagogue,  1874 — 1881. 
Born,  London,  1853.  M.A.,  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  University  of 
London.  First  Prizeman,  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Mind,  University  College. 
Ptiblications :  "Jewish  Year  Book"  (editor);  "The  Rise  and  Development 
of  the  Massorah"  (J.Q.R.);  art.  "Jews",  in  Chambers''  Encyclopaedia ;  con- 
tributions to  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  and  Jewish  and  general  press; 
writings  bearing  on  Anglo-Jewish  history,  including  "History  of  Jews'  Col- 
lege", "History  of  Anglo-Jewish  Press",  "History  of  the  Western  Synagogue", 
"A  Hundred  Years  Ago  ;  and  "A  Glance  at  some  Old  Law  Books". 
"Historical  Syllabus"  (Jewish  Study  Society) ;  sermons  and  lectures. 

Harris,  Rev.  John  —  Reader,  Liverpool  Old  Hebrew  Congregation.  Born, 
London,   1866.  Received  early  education  in  City  of  London  School. 
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Hyamson,  Rev.  Moses,  B.A.,  L.L.B.  —  Dayan  and  Rabbi  of  the  United 
Synagogue  and  Librarian  of  the  Beth  Hamedrash  (appointed  1902).  Born, 
Suvvalk,  Russia,  1863.  Minister,  Swansea  Congregation,  1884 — 1889;  Bristol 
Congregation,  1889 — 1892;  Dalston  Synagogue,  1892 — 1902.  Received  Rab- 
binical Diploma,  1899.  B.A.,  University  of  London,  1882.  L.L.B.,  1899. 
HoUier  Hebrew  Scholar,  University  College,   1882. 

rublications:  Contributions  to  the  Jewish  Qziarterly  Review;  sermons 
and  lectures. 

Joseph,  Rev.  Morris  —  Delegate  Senior  Minister,  West  London  Synagogue 
of  British  Jews  (appointed  1893).  Born,  London,  1848.  Minister,  North 
London  Synagogue,  1868 — 1874;  Old  Hebrew  Congregation,  Liverpool, 
1874 — 1882.  Teacher  of  Homiletics,  Jews'  College,  1887 — 1893.  Minister 
and  Founder  of  Hampstead  Sabbath  Afternoon  Services,   1890 — 1893. 

Publications :  "The  Ideal  in  Judaism"  (Sermons);  "Judaism  as  Creed  and 
Life";  contributions  to  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  and  Jewish  press;  Syllabus 
on  Minor  Prophets  (Jewish  Study  Society);  Three  Lectures  on  the  Prayer 
Book  (Jewish  Study  Society);  sermons  and  lectures. 

Landau,  Rev.  J.  H.  —  American  Rabbi.  Associate  Minister  of  Sydney  Con- 
gregation, 1888 — 1903.  Sometime  Minister  of  Cardiff  Synagogue.  Associate 
Jews'  College,   1891. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Z.  —  Ministei-,  Bloemfontein  Congregation  (appointed  1904). 
Born  in  Russia.  Received  early  education  at  Kovno  Yeshiba  and  Jews' 
School,  Manchester.  Minister,  Newport  (Mon.),  1896;  Sunderland,  1896 — 
1902.  Visiting  Minister,  South  Shields  Congregation,   1898 — 1902. 

Lazarus,  Rev.  A.,  B.A.  (the  late)  — Born,  London,  1870,  died,  U.S.A.  1899. 
B.A.,  University  of  London,  1891.  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar,  University 
College,  Second  Class  Certificate  in  Mathematics,  1890.  Jewish  Chaplain, 
Pentonville  Prison,  1891 — 1893.  Associate  Jews'  College,  1892.  Minister, 
Holy  Blossom  Synagogue,  Toronto,  1893 — 1899;  Beni  Israel  Congregation, 
Houston,  Texas,  U.  S.  A.,    1899. 

Lazarus,  Rev.  H.  M.,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Brondesbury  Synagogue  (appointed 
(1905).  Lecturer,  Teachers'  Classes,  Toynbee  Hall.  Bom,  Riga,  Russia,  1879. 
Prizeman,  Greek  and  Gei-man,  University  College,  1903.  B.A.  Honours, 
University  of  London,   1904. 

Levene,  SamueL  —  Joint  Principal,  Townley  Castle  School,  Ramsgate. 
Born,  London,  1867.  Received  early  education  at  Westminster  Jews' 
School.  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Honour,  University  College,    1884,  etc. 

Publicatiojis:  Contributions  to  English  and  American  press  and  to  the 
Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

Levin,  Rev.  Walter.  —  Minister,  North  London  Synagogue  (appointed  1903). 
Senior  Master,  Hebrew  and  Religion,  Jews'  Free  School  and  Jews'  Infant 
Schools.  Received  early  education  at  Aria  College  and  Portsmouth  Grammar 
School.  Certificate  of  Honour,  University  College,  English,  1899.  Minister 
North-West  London  Synagogue,  1899 — 1903.  Associate  Jews'  College  (Hebrew 
and  Theological  qualifications  only),   1903. 
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Levy,  Rev.  A.  —  Minister,  Durban  Congregation  (appointed  1903).  For- 
merly :  Visiting  Minister  to  Aldershot  Hebrew  Congregation ;  Superintendent, 
St.  Stephen's  Hebrew  Classes,  Religious  Education  Board ;  Lecturer  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  Teachers'  Hebrew  and  Religion  Classes.  Born,  London,  1878.  Associate 
Jews'  College  (Hebrew  and  Theological  qualifications  only),  1903. 

Levy,  Rev.  Joseph  Leonard,  B.A.,  D.D.  —  Rabbi,  Rodeph  Shalom  Congre- 
gation, Pittsburg,  I'.  S.  A.  (appointed  1901).  Born,  London,  1865.  Fielden 
Scholar  and  Honour  Certificates,  University  College,  1883.  H.A.,  University 
of  London,  1884.  P.D.,  Western  University  of  Pensylvania.  Minister, 
Bristol  Hebrew  Congregation,  1885  — 1889.  Rabbi,  B'nai  Israel  Congregation, 
Sacramento,  California,  1889 — 1893.  Associate  Rabbi,  Keneseth  Israel 
Congregation,  Philadelphia,  1S93 — 1901.  Chaplain  of  "Kecgan's  Brigade"  in 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

Publications:  Translation  of  Tractate  Rosh  Plashana  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  "The  Greater  Lights";  "Home  Service  for  the  Passover";  "The 
Nineteenth  Century";  «A  Book  of  Prayer";  "The  Jew's  Beliefs";  "The 
Children's  Service  and  Hymnal";  "Text-Book  of  Religion  and  Ethics  for 
Jewish  Children";  "Sabbath  Readings";  The  Jeivish  Criterion  (editor); 
volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures. 

Levy,  Rev.  Solomon,  M.A.  —  Minister,  New  Synagogue  (appointed  1895). 
Born,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1872.  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar,  University  Col- 
lege, 1892.  Prizeman,  German,  1893.  Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  1896.  First 
Scriptural  Examination,  University  of  London,  1897.  M.A.,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  University  of  London,  1901. 

Publications :  Contributions  to  Jewish  Encyclopaedia^  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review^  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society^  and  Jewish  press; 
sermons  and  lectures. 

Lewin,  Rev.  Raphael  de  C.  (the  late).  Headmaster,  Kingston  (Jamaica)  He- 
brew School.  Minister,  Shreveport  (Louisiana)  Congregation  (appointed 
1866).  Editor,  New  Era  (New  York),  187 1 — 1875.  Editor,  Jewish  Advo- 
cate (New  York),   1879 — 1886. 

Lipkind,  Rev.  Goodman,  B.A.  —  Assistant  Minister,  Brighton  Synagogue,  1898. 
Certificates  of  Honour,  University  College,  History,  1895;  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  1896.  B.A.,  University  of  London,  1897. 

Publications:  Contributions  to  the   Jezuish  Encyclopaedia. 

Mendelssohn,  Rev.  L.  B.A.  —  Burial  Rabbi,  United  Synagogue  (appointed 
1903).  Born,  London,  1868.  Senior  Mathematical  Certificate,  University 
College,  1886;  Honours  Certificate,  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  1887.  B.A., 
Honours  (Mathematics  and  English),  University  of  London,  1887.  Associate 
of  Jews'  College,  1888.  Headmaster,  West-  and  East-Melbourne  Jewish 
Schools,  i888 — 1890.  Minister,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bristol  and  Dublin 
Congregations,  1890 — 1900. 
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Michelson,  Rev.  B.  N.,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Newcastle  Congregation  (appointed 
1905).  Born  Middlesboro',  1873.  Received  early  education  at  Stockton  High 
School,  Aria  College,  and  Portsmouth  Grammar  School.  B.A.  University  of 
London,  1 89 1.  Mathematical  Scholar,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  1900.  Minister,  Newport,  1900 — 1902;  Brisbane, 
Australia,  1902 — 1903. 

Nieto,  Rev.  Jacob.  —  Rabbi,  Congregation  Sherith  Israel,  San  Francisco,  U. 
S.  A.  Formerly,  Minister,  Sheffield  Congregations,  and  Teacher,  Jews' 
Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum.  Born,  London,   1863. 

Publications :  New  Occident  (editor);   "The   Romance  of  Poverty". 

Ornstein,  Rev.  A.  (the  late).  — Minister,  Kimberley  Congregation  1884 — 1885. 
Certificate  of  Honour,  English  Language,  University  College,  1882.  Born, 
London,  1863,  died  Kimberley,   1885. 

Phillips,  Rev.  Eleazar  P,  —  Minister,  GarncthlU  Synagogue,  Glasgow  (ap- 
pointed 1879).  Bom,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  1862. 

Phillips,  Rev.  Isaac  —  Minister,  Portsea  Synagogue.  Born,  London,   1845. 

Polack,  Rev.  Joseph,  B.A.  Assistant  Master  and  House  Master,  Clifton  Col- 
lege. Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  University  College,  Bristol.  Born,  Rochester, 
1856.  B.A.  Honours,  University  of  London,  1879.  Minister,  Liverpool  Old 
Congregation   1881  — 1890. 

Rosenbaum,  Rev.  M.  —  Minister,  South  London  Synagogue  (appointed 
1905).  Formerly:  Minister,  Poplar  Synagogue  (London);  Hanley  Con- 
gregation ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Congregation ;  and  Jewish  Chaplain,  North 
Eastern  Reformatory.  Born,  187 1.  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar,  University  College. 
Prizeman  in  Mathematics,  University  College,  and  Honour  Certifiate,  English, 
1890. 

Publications :  "Masonic  Lectures". 

Simmons,  Rev.  Joseph  —  Hebrew  Teacher,  Gates  of  Hope  School.  For- 
merly: Minister,  Brixton  Temporary  Synagogue;  Headmaster,  West  Metro- 
politan Jewish  School;  Hebrew  Teacher,  Stepney  Jewish  Schools;  Lecturer, 
Teacher's  Class,  Jews'  Infant  Schools. 

Simon,  Maurice  B.A.  —  Teacher,  Johannesburg.  Fellow  of  Jews'  College, 
1901.  Received  previous  education  at  Oxford  University.  Teacher,  Jews' 
College,   1897 — 1 901. 

Singer,  Rev.  Simeon  —  Minister,  New  West  End  Synagogue  (appointed 
1879).  Hon.  Secretary,  Jews'  College  Education  Committee.  Born,  London, 
1848.  Master,  Jews'  College  School  1867 — 1879.  Minister,  Borough  New 
Synagogue,   1867 — 1879.  Received  Rabbinical  Diploma,  1890. 

Publications:  "Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book"  (Editor);  "Talmudicil 
Fragments  in  the  Bodleian  Library"  (joint  editor  with  Prof.  Schechtkr); 
sermons,  lectures,  contributions  to  Transactions  of  the  Je'ioish  Historical 
Society^  and  Jewish  and  general  press. 
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Sola   de,    Rev.    Samuel  (the  late)  —  Minister,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Syn- 
agogue,  1862 — 1866.  Born,  London,    1839. 
rii/'/iciitions:  Various  synagogue  melodies. 

Solomon,  R.  J.  —  Formerly  Teacher,  Communal  School,  Margo  Settlement, 
Cyprus  (appointed    1898). 

Stern,  Rev.  Joseph  —  Minister,  East  London  Synagogue.  Born,  Bedford,  1865. 
Received  early  education  at  Aria  College.  IloUier  Hebrew  Scholar,  Univer- 
sity College,  1885.  Associate  Jews'  College,  1889. 

Publications:  Contributions  to  the  Jewish  press;   sermons  and  lectures. 

Tribich,  Rev.  Reuben  —  Minister,  Bradford  Hebrew  Congregation  (appoin- 
ted 1903).  Minister,  Reading  Congregation  1902 — 1903.  Sometime  Assistant 
Chaplain  of  British  Army  at  Aldershot.  Certificates  of  Honour,  University 
College,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Advanced  Constitutional  History, 
and  Logic,    1 90 1. 

Valentine,  Rev.  J.  H.  —  Minister,  Manchester  Portuguese  Congregation 
(appointed  1877).  Formerly:  Minister,  Andrade  Synagogue;  Teacher,  Gates 
of  Hope  Portuguese  School;  and  Stepney  Jewish  Schools. 

Wasserzug,  Rev.  David,  B.A.  —  Minister,  Dalston  Synagogue.  B.A.  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Associate  Jews'  College.  Formerly:  Minister  Cardiff 
Congregation;  Porth  Elizabeth  Congregation;  and  Johannesburg  Hebrew 
Congregation. 

Publications:    Contributions    to    the   Jewish    and    general    press;    sermons 
and  lectures. 

Wolf,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  —  Minister,  Manchester  Congregation  of  Bri- 
tish Jews  (appointed  1901).  Bom  in  Russia,  1876.  HoUier  Hebrew  Scholar, 
University  College,  1895.  Certificate  of  Honour,  Ancient  History,  1896. 
Prizeman,  First  Hebrew  and  Scriptural  Examination,  University  of  London, 
1897.  Further  Scriptural  Examination,  1898.  Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  1898. 
M.A.,  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  University  of  London,  1899. 
Doctor  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  1905.  B.A.,  Cambridge  University,  and 
Certificate  of  Research  in  Philosophy,  Research  Prize,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  1901.  Fellow  of  University  College,  1902.  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  Philosophy  to  Professor  Sully  at  University  College,  1898 — 1903. 
Teacher  of  Philosophy  at  University  of  London  (appointed  1903).  Member 
of  London  University  Board  for  Philosophical  Studies,    1904. 

Publications:   "The  Existential  Import  of  Categorical   Studies  in  Logic"; 
articles  and  reviews  in  yewish   Quarterly  Review. 

Wolfers,  Rev.  Philip  —  Principal,  Margate  Jewish  College.  Formerly :  Minister, 
Barberton  Synagogue  (S.  Africa) ;  Johannesburg  (S.  Africa) ;  Swansea  Hebrew 
Congregation;  and  Cardiff  Hebrew  Congregation.  Born,  London,  1861. 
Received  early  education  at  Jews'  Free  School. 
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LIST   OF   SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   HOLDERS. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Commemoration  Scholarship.  —  Instituted  in  commem- 
oration of  the  appointment,  in  1856,  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  faith  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London.  The  income  amounts  to 
about  £30  per  annum. 


Samuel  de  Sola 

1859 

F.  L.  Mendelson 

1885 

John  Chapman 

1861 

Abraham  Kenner 

1886 

B,  Berliner 

1863 

F.  H.  Cotton 

1889 

Bearon  Marks 

1865 

S.  Levy 

1890 

Herman  Gollancz 

1868 

B.  N.  Michelson 

1894 

Joseph  Abrahams 

1872 

M.  I.  Cohen 

1897 

J.  A.  Gouldstein 

1875 

Israel  Cohen 

1899 

Herman  Cohen 

1878 

David  Pool 

1902 

Francis  L.  Cohen 

1881 

Ephraim  Levine 

1905 

Barnett  Meyers  Scholarship  Endownment.  —  Presented  by  Harnett 
Meyers,  Esq.,  in  1863.  The  income  is  about  £66  per  annum,  and  provides 
for  two  Scholarships  of  £30  per  annum  each.    Tenable  for  three  years. 


Simeon  Singer 
B.  Berliner 
Abraham  Harris 
Isidore  Harris 
Hermann  Gollancz 
Joseph  Abrahams 
Moses  Hyamson 
B.  Saul 

Abraham  Omstein 
S.  Levcne 
B.  Elzas 
Michael  Adler 
Z.  Jacobs 


1863 

W.  Greenberg 

1888 

1865 

David  Wasserzug 

1889 

1868 

J.  Abelson 

1890 

1870 

M.  Rosenbaum 

1890 

1874 

S.  Gelberg 

1893 

1877 

J.  Epstein 

1894 

1878 

G.  Friedlander 

1894 

1879 

G.  Lipkind 

1895 

1882 

Walter  Levin 

1898 

1884 

A.  I,evy 

1898 

1885 

J,  Danglow 

1899 

1886 

Harris  M.  Lazarus 

1901 

1888 

B.  I.  Cohen 

1902 

David  Hirsc 

K             1905 

CXCIII 

The  Presentation  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  to  the  Jews'  College,  in 
affectionate  memory  of  his  wife,  Judith  Lady  Montefiore,  daughter  of  Levy 
Barent  Cohen,  Esquire,  deceased.  The  income  of  this  Scholarship,  formerly 
about  £ioo,  is  now  reduced  to  about   £76  per  annum. 


Morris  Joseph 

1863 

Joseph  Abrahams 

1866 

Gabriel  Myers 

1869 

Israel  Abrahams 

1872 

B.  Saul 

1876 

Moses  Abrahams 

1880 

Francis  L.  Cohen 

1885 

H.  J.  Sandheim 

F.  L.  Mendelson 

1886 

A.  Kenner 

1889 

A.  Lazarus  B.A. 

1892 

J.  Abelson 

1893 

Asher  Feldman 

1896 

A.  Levy 

1899 

D.  Mann,   B.A. 

1902 

1905 


The  Resident  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund.  —  This  Scholarship  is  of 
the  Annual  Value  of  £30,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  was  presented  by  an 
anonymous  donor. 


John   Chapman 

1864 

Joseph  Stern 

1887 

Simeon  Singer 

1867 

Abraham  Lazarus 

1888 

Bearon  Marks 

1868 

A.  Feldman 

1892 

Joseph  A.  Simmons 

1872 

M.  Bensky 

1897 

Hermann  Cohen 

1874 

G.  Chodowsky 

1899 

Israel  Abrahams 

1878 

J.  K.  Levin 

1900 

David  Wasserzug 

1883 

J.  Hochman 

1903 

The  Edward  Henry  Beddington  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  This  Scho- 
larship was  endowed  in  the  year  1874  by  the  family  of  the  late  Edward 
Henry  Beddington  Esq.,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Jews'  College,  and  one  of  its  Treasurers.  It  is  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  about  £50,  tenable  for  three  years. 


Joseph  Polack 

1875 

S.  Levy  B.A. 

1893 

Moses  Hyamson 

1881 

D.  J.  Freedman  B.A. 

1895 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

1884 

B.  N.  Michelson  B.A. 

1896 

B.  Elzas 

1886 

M.  Bensky 

1899 

Michael  Adler 

1889 

J.  K.  Levin 

1900 

David  Wasserzug 

1890 

Israel  Cohen 

1 901 

A.  Kenner  M.A. 

1892 

J.  K.  Levin 

1903 

The  Abraham  Solomon  Palmer  Scholarship.  —  This  Scholarship  was  en- 
dowed by  the  will  of  the  late  Abraham  Solomon  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
who  died  in   1880.    The  endowment  produces  £34.4^.  per  annum. 


Joseph  L.  Levy. 


1882 


I       M.  E.  Davis 
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H.  Bainstein 

1888 

R.  J.  Solomon 

1897 

H.  Gordon 

1890 

Montagu  Cohen 

1899 

D.  J.  Friedman 

1893 

R.  Tribich 

1901 

A.  Wolf 

1895 

J.  Danglow 

1902 

D.  Pool 

B.A 

1905 

Isaac  Moses  Marsden  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  This  Scholarship,  of  the 
annual  value  of  about  £25,  tenable  for  two  years,  was  founded  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  I.  M.  Marsden  Esq.,  and  is  awarded  as  an  Entrance  Scholarship. 


Barnett  Abelson 

1892 

M.  Blaser 

1897 

D.  J.  Freedman 

1894 

Henry  Joseph 

1899 

J.  K.  Levin 

1896 

J.   S.  Sakier 

1 901 

Morris  Sagowitz             1904 

The  Marianne  Samuel  Scholarship.  —  Founded  in  1892  by  Charles 
Samuel  Esq.,  one  of  the  Treasurers,  in  memory  of  his  lamented  wife.  The 
Endowment  produces  £40  per  annum. 


A.  Wolf  B.A. 


1896 


The  Michael  Samuel  Scholarship.  —  This  Scholarship  was  endowed  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Michael  Samuel,  who  died  in  1891,  and  who  bequeathed 
£500,  payable  on  the  death  of  his  widow.  The  bequest  reverted  to  the 
College  in   1898,  and  produces  about  £15  per  annum. 


D.  Pool 
J.  Hochman 


1900 
1902 


Ephraim  Levine 
Louis  MoiTis 


1903 
1905 


The  Jacob  A.  Franklin  Scholarship.  —  Founded  in  1899  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Jacob  A.  Franklin  Trust.  The  endowment  produces  about  £30  per  annum. 


B.  J.  Cohen 


1900  I       H.  J.  Sandheim 

Abraham  Cohen  1505 


1902 


The  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Studentships.  —  Founded  by  the  Council,  in 
memory  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  out  of  the  Endowment  received  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Judith  Lady  Montefiore  College.  Of  various  values;  the  following 
four  Studentships  enabling  students  to  complete  their  studies  at  other  institutions. 


A.  Woolf  B.A. 
H.  Snowman   B.A. 


189b 
1901 


J.  Hochmann  B.A. 
David  Pool  B.A. 


1905 
1905 


[ 


APPENDIX  III. 

CURRICULA   AND   SCHEMES   OF   STUDY, 
1905. 


I. 

I. — This  College,  founded  in  the  year  5616 — 1855,  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Rabbis,  Ministers,  Preachers,  Readers,  and  Teachers  of  Religion  for 
Jewish  Congregations  in  the  British  Empire. 

It  comprises  three  divisions  —  a  Preparatory  Class ,  a  Junior  Students' 
Class,  and  a  Senior  Students'  Class. 

2. — The  charge  for  Students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  is  £30  per 
annum,  and  for  Pupils  in  the  Preparatory  Class  £10  per  annum,  but  the 
Council  have  power  to  remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of  these  charges. 

3. — The  Academic  year  at  this  College  begins  immediately  after  the  Sum- 
mer Holidays,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms: —  (l)  A  term  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  Summer  Holidays,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
secular  year;  (2)  A  term  ending  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  Pass- 
over; and  (3)  A  term  extending  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Holidays. 

4. — Examinations  for  entrance  into  the  College  are  held  shortly  before 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  above  terms.  Notice  of  such  examinations  is 
published  previously. 

The  subjects  of  these  examinations  are  Hebrew  and  Religion,  English, 
Geography,  History,  and  Arithmetic,  with  the  addition  of  any  two  of  the 
following :  —  French,  German,  Latin,  Elementary  Science,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry. 

Candidates  successful  in  these  examinations  begin  their  courses  of  study  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Academic  year  which  follows  next  from  the  date 
of  their  entrance  examination. 

II. 

I. — Preparatory  Class. 

(a.)  Hebrew  and   Theological  Studies, 

The    course    of  these   studies    includes  the  text  of  the  Bible,  Talmud, 
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doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  Hebrew  Grammar,  Jewish 
Histoiy,  Elocution  and  Singing. 

Ptipils  of  this  Class  on  passing  the  First  Theological  Examination^ 
are^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal^  promoted  to  the  Junior  Students'' 
Class. 

The  subjects  of  the  First  Theological  Examination  are  —  Bible  (text 
and  commentary),  Religion  (principles  and  practice),  Talmud,  Liturgy, 
Hebrew    Grammar,  Jewish    History,    Practical    Tuition    in    Religion,    and 

(^b.)  Secular  Studies. 

This  course  is  so  arranged  in  combination  with  the  theological  studies 
of  the  Class  that  a  pupil  at  the  time  of  his  passing  the  First  Theolo- 
gical Examination  shall  have  attained  the  grade  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  subjects  of  study  include  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
Modem  Languages. 
2. — Junior  Students'  Class. 

(«.)  Hebrew  and  Theological  Studies. 

The  curriculum  of  Students  in  this  Class  normally  extends  over  two 
years. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  —  Bible  (text  with  commentaries),  Talmud 
(with  commentaries),  Jewish  History  and  Literature,  Hebrew  Grammar, 
principles  and  practice  of  Religion,  Liturgy,  Homiletics,  Elocution, 
Singing,  and  niiin- 

Stude?its  of  this  Class  on  passing  the  Second  Theological  Examination 
are.^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal.^  promoted  to  Divisian  A.  of  the 
Senior  Students''  Class. 

The  subjects    of  the  Second  Theological  Examination  are  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  Class. 
{b").  Secular  Studies, 

This    course,    which   is   carried    on   at   the  University  College  and  the 
Jews'    College  jointly,  is  arranged  so  that  it  shall  bring  Students  to  the 
grade    required  for  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London. 
3. — Senior  Students'  Class. 

Division    A. 
(rt.)  Hebrew  and  Theological  Studies. 

The  curriculum  of  Students  in  this  Class  normally  extends  over  two 
years. 

The  subjects  for  study  include  Bible  (text  with  commentaries),  Talmud, 
Grammar  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac,  principles  and  prac- 
tice  of  Religion,  Jewish  History  and  Literature,  Elocution,  Singing,  and 

The  texts  read  are  in  the  main  those  prescribed  by  the  University  of 
London    for    the    B.A.    examination   in   Hebrew   and   Syriac,   the   course 
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being    so    arranged    as    to    bring    students    to   the   grade  required  for  that 
examination. 

Students  In  this  Division  on  passing  the  Third  Theological  Examina- 
tion are^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal^  promoted  to  Division  B  of 
the  Senior  Students''   Class. 

The    subjects    for    the   Third    Theological    Examination    are    similar    to 
those  studied  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Class. 
(/'.)  Secular  Studies. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  to  pursue  studies  in  Phi- 
losophical or  Literary  courses  at  University  College. 

Division  B.  (Class  for  T\iKy\T\  DinH)- 

This    Class    is    for    the    preparation    of   Students    for    the    Diploma    of 

"Rabbi"  (HNnin  mnn). 

Before  entering  this  Class  Students  must  have  passed  the  Third  Theo- 
logical of  the  College,  together  with  the  Degree  Examination  of  some 
recognised  University  or  some  equivalent  examination.* 

The  course  of  study  in  this  Class  normally  extends  over  two  and  a 
half  years. 

The  subjects  of  examinations  are: —  Talmud,  Posekim,  and  Responsa. 
The  Examiners  are :  —  The  Very  Reverend  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the  Re- 
verend Haham  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  the  Principal 
and    the    Theological    Tutor    of  the  Jews'  College,  and  a  member  of  the 
Beth  Din  of  the  United  Synagogue. 
The    following    titles    shall  be  conferred  as  a  result  of  the  above  Theolog- 
ical Examinations:  — 

(i)  The    title    of   Associate    of  Jews'   College,  to  be  granted  to  Students 
who    shall    have  passed  the  Third  Theological  Examination  and  like- 
wise graduated  at  a  University. 
(2)  The   title  of  Fellow  of  Jews'  College,  to  be  granted  to  Students  ob- 
taining the  Rabbinical  Diploma. 

*   The   Council   of  the  College  is  empowered  in  exceptional  cases  to  dispense  with  the  quali- 
fication of  the  University  Degree. 


cc 

TIME 

* 

TABLE.  —   C.  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9.30— IO.I5. 

Homiletics. 

Talmud. 

Singing. 

Jewish  History 
and  Literature. 

Bible 
(and  divisioi 

Rev.  Dr.  Gollancz. 

The  Principal. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Geffen. 

Dr.  Hirsch. 

The  Principal 

IO.I5 — II. 15- 

Pesikta. 

Bible. 

Talmud. 

Talmud. 

Syriac. 

The  Principul. 

The  Principal. 

The  Principal. 

The  Principal. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld 

II. 15  — 12. 

Talmud. 

Commentaries 
on  the  Bible. 

Bible. 

Arabic. 

Syri.ic. 

The  Principal. 

The  Principal. 

The  Principal. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld. 

The  Principal, 

12 — 2. 

2—2.45. 

2—3. 

Syriac. 

Yoreh  Deah. 

Aramaic. 

Elocution. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld. 

Dr.  Hirsch. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hiilbe 
B.A. 

3—4- 

Syriac. 

Hebrew 
Grammar. 

Syriac. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld. 

Dr.  Hirsch. 

Dr.  Hirschfeld. 

4—5- 

■^Psychology. 

"*Psychology. 

Subject  marked  thus  (*)  is  taken  at  University  College. 
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LEGACIES   AND  BEQUESTS  TO  JEWS'  COLLEGE. 


Earned,  Israel,  Esq.   . 
Zechariah,  Mrs.  Leah 
Samuel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samter,  J.,  Esq. 
Jessel,   Z.  A.,  Esq.     . 


L.,  in  Memory  o 


And  a  collection  of 


Nathan,  Jacob,  Esq.  . 

Nathaniel,  Esq.    . 

Worms,  M.,  Esq.,  in  Memory  of 

Sassoon,  S.  D.,  Esq.  (less  duty) 

Abrahams,  Miss  E.,  Sheffield    . 

Beddington,  E.  H.,  Esq.   . 

Moses,  Henry,  Esq.  (less  duty) 

Cohen,  Mrs.  Benjamin 

Samuel,  Mrs.  Catherine     . 

Moss,  Edward,  Esq. 

Samuel,  Edwin  L.,  Esq.,  in  Memory  of 

Sachs,  Solomon,  Esq.         ... 

Merton,  E.  M.,  Esq.,  in  Memory  of 

Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de,  in  Memory 

Keeling,  H.  L.,  Esq. 

Cohen,  Louis,  Esq 

Cohen,  Isaac  M.,  Esq.,  in  Memory  of 

Emanuel,  Edward  Janverin,  Esq. 

Montefiore,  Sir  Moses,  Bart. 

Heilbut,  R.  S.,  Esq. 

Ellis,  Sir  Barrow  H.,  K.C.S.I. 

Levy,  Miss  Matilda,  in  Memory  of  the 

Meyers,  Barnett,  Esq. 

Moses,  Mrs.  Joseph,  in  Memory  of  the 

Falk,  Philip,  Esq 


of 


the  late 


lat 


ej 

late 


Fossils. 


oseph 


M 


Levy 


Esq 


£ 

s. 

d. 

lOOO 

0 

0 

lOO 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

50 

0 

0 

*200 

0 

0 

41 

12 

3 

25 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

*  The  Interest  only  of  this  sum  is  enjoyed  by  the  College. 


ecu 

£      s.    d. 

Adler,  Rev.  Dr.,  Chief  Rabbi looo 

Solomon,  Henry,  Esq lOOO     o     o 

Cohen,  Henry  Louis,  Esq 50     o     o 

Warburg,  Simeon,  Esq 20     o     o 

Lion,  Lion,  Esq.  (less  duty) 500 

Montagu,  Hyman,  Esq 2100 

Marcus,  Mark,  Esq.  (less  duty) 10     o     o 

Davis,  James  P.,  Esq 50     o     o 

Lowenheim,  D.,  Esq. 1000 

Samuel,  Michael,  Esq 50     o     o 

Joseph,  Henry,  Esq. 25     o     o 

Alexander,  Lionel  Lindo,  Esq 50     o     o 

Mocatta,  Abraham,  Esq 2500 

Rothschild,  L.  M.,  Esq.  (Share  of  Residue) 8188     7     5 

Cohen,  David,  Esq 50     o     o 

Heilbut,  R.  S.,  Esq *loo     o     o 

Saunders,  Henry,  Esq *200     o     o 

Symons,  Henry  E.,  Esq.  (less  duty) *6oo     o     o 

Symons,  Mrs.  Henry  E 25     o     o 

Cohen,  Alfred  L.,  Esq.      .        .        .        , 500     o     o 

Cohen,  Alfred  L.,  Esq.,  in  Memory  of,  per  Mrs.  James  H.  Solomon  50     o     o 

Lewisohn,  J.,  Esq 50     o     o 

Emanuel,  Barrow,  Esq 20     o     o 

Hart,  Henry,  Esq 200     o     o 

Mocatta,  F.  D.  Esq. 200     o     o 

*  Reversion. 


THE  SONS  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 


A   PAPER   READ    BEFORE   THE    HAMPSTEAD   AND   ST.  JOHN'S 

WOOD  JEWISH   LITERARY   SOCIETY    ON   NOV.  5TH   5666 — 1905, 

BY   THE   VERY   REVEREND   THE   CHIEF   RABBI. 

I  fear  that  some  of  you  may  not  find  the  theme  of  this 
paper  entertaining.  But,  happily,  instruction  and  not  amuse- 
ment is  the  purpose  of  your  literary  gatherings.  And  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  you  will  not  find  the  subject  devoid 
of  interest.  For  the  field  of  our  investigation  is  one  which 
equally  touches  what  the  Germans  term  "Wissenschaft  und 
Leben'  —  science  and  practical  life.  Whilst  dealing  with 
events  and  phenomena  of  the  remote  past,  we  shall  gather 
admonition,  counsel  and  encouragement,  that  bear  directly 
upon  the  living  present. 

PROPHETS    AND   PROPHECY. 

In  one  of  the  Scripture  lessons  which  we  shall  shortly 
read,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  woman  "of  the  wives 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets"  '.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  term  "sons  of  the  prophets"?  Some  of  our  ancient 
commentators    hold    that    the  term    signifies  disciples  of  the 

>  II  Kings  IV,   1. 
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prophets.  The  Targum  accordingly  renders  it  "'ToVn  "'K'iD  NIPI 
N''''3i  "one  of  the  wives  of  the  disciples  of  the  prophets". 
But  modern  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  Semitic  languages, 
the  expression  signifies  an  order,  company  or  guild  of 
prophets. 

But  here  we  are  forthwith  confronted  by  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Is  not  prophecy  a  divine  gift  bestowed  by  Heaven 
upon  a  few  individuals  specially  chosen?  How  then  can  the 
possession  or  bestowal  of  this  gift  be  influenced  by  human 
teaching  or  human  companionship?  In  order  to  answer  these 
questions  I  must  premise  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of  the 
gift  vouchsafed  by  Divine  beneficence  to  a  prophet.  For  a 
disquisition  on  this  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  though  the  theme  is  indeed  an  attractive  one.  A 
recent  writer  justly  characterises  Hebrew  prophecy  "as  the 
deepest  movement  of  the  human  spirit,  and  in  piany  ways 
the  most  mysterious  in  the  education  of  mankind"  K  It  is 
believed  by  some  scholars  that  the  word  f<''D2  is  derived  from 
a  root  Dli  or  VDJ  which  signifies,  "to  bubble  forth",  so  that 
N"'2i  would  indicate  a  person  who  pours  forth  utterances 
under  the  divine  impulse  of  inspiration.  But  Hebraists  are 
now  agreed,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root 
«.*j,  which  signifies  to  call,  or  to  proclaim,  so  that  the  {<"'3i 
would  be  a  speaker  or  herald,  an  interpreter  or  medium  of 
the  Divine  Will,  one  who  speaks  out  a  thought  revealed  to 
him  by  the  Almighty.  The  word,  therefore,  does  not  neces- 
sarily connote  any  prediction  of  the  future,  although  it  con- 
stituted one  of  his  exalted  functions.  Its  Greek  equivalent 
7r(io(pviTviq,  whence  the  English  'Prophet',  has  an  exactly 
similar  meaning.  It  denotes  a  spokesman,  a  person  who  speaks 

'  The  late  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  article  'Prophecy  and  Prophets'  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  IV,  p.   107. 


for  another,  more  especially  one  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
the  Deity.  The  word  thus  describes  the  privileged  being, 
who  delivers  inspired  messages  of  warning,  exhortation  and 
instruction,  convincing,  comforting  and  building  up.  The  first 
mention  of  this  word  in  Scripture  occurs  in  Genesis  XX,  7, 
where  Abraham  is  described  as  a  prophet,  and  as  such, 
in  communion  with  the  Deity.  Moses  is  regarded  as  the 
father  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  inasmuch  as  to  him 
was  entrusted  the  supreme  privilege  of  communicating  the 
Law  unto  Israel. 

When  this  faithful  servant  of  God  passed  away  it  seemed 
as  though  the  gift  of  prophecy  had  become  extinct.  A  few 
divine  announcements  were  made  to  the  people  through  the 
mouth  of  Joshua,  but  the  word  i<^3i  does  not  occur  once  in 
the  book  bearing  his  name  and  only  twice  in  the  book  of 
Judges  '.  We  are  told,  that  when  Samuel  was  a  child,  'the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious',  or,  as  we  should  term  it, 
rare ;  "there  was  no  open  vision"  ^,  whilst  towards  the  close 
of  his  career  we  hear  of  D^t^''Din  bin  'a  band  of  prophets' ', 
D'^J^^Din  Dprh  'an  assembly  of  prophets'  *.  From  this  circum- 
stances and  other  statements  made  in  the  book  which  bears 
his  name,  it  is  assumed  that  Samuel  founded  and  organized 
the  prophetic  order,  which  was  destined  to  become  a  mighty 
power  in  the  State.  And  we  may  readily  conjecture  the 
potent  reasons  which  stimulated  this  action. 

INSTITUTION   OF   THE    PROPHETIC   GUILD. 

For  in  the  Book  of  Judges  the  nation  is  represented  as 
gradually  decaying  morally,  religiously  and  intellectually. 
There  was  no  central  authority ;  each  tribe  managed,  — 
or  rather  mismanaged  —  its  own  affairs.  "Each  man  did  what 

»  IV,  4;  VI,  8.  21  Samuel  III,  i.         »  ibid  X,  5.         ♦  ibid  XIX,  20. 


was  right  in  his  own  eyes"  *.  There  was  a  continuous  lapsing 
into  Baal-worship.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  Samuel 
bitterly  grieving  for  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  whom 
he  loved  so  wisely  and  so  well,  and  anxiously  devising  mea- 
sures to  avert  their  utter  ruin.  He  must  have  perceived 
that  in  order  to  effect  this  regeneration  it  would  not  suffice 
if  he  worked  unaided.  He  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  to 
rally  helpers  around  him,  who  would  aid  him  in  his  labours 
during  his  life-time,  and  continue  his  work  after  he  had 
passed  away.  Men  were  needed  whose  vocation  it  would  be 
to  keep  the  whole  house  of  Israel  true  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pose, for  which  they  had  been  set  up  as  a  people ;  men 
imbued  with  religious  enthusiasm,  and  filled  with  knowledge, 
who  would  interpret  the  divine  law,  and  breathe  new  life 
into  it  by  grasping  its  true  meaning;  men  worthy  to  be 
recipients  of  divine  inspiration,  who  would  reproach  the 
people  fearlessly  for  their  shortcomings,  and  set  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  fellows  constantly  before  their  eyes.  With 
this  aim  it  would  seem  that  he  gathered  young  men  of 
promise  around  him  and  trained  them  for  the  high  duties 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  These  were  called 
D^^^"^D]3^  ""i^  'Sons  of  the  prophets'.  We  need  not  assume  that 
these  young  men  were  trained  in  special  schools.  The  term 
indicates  that  they  were  members  of  a  Guild,  Corporation, 
or,  as  we  should  term  it.  College,  in  its  original  etymological 
sense,  —  a  connection  of  associates,  as  we  speak  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  or  Surgeons.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Saul.  Samuel  tells  him  ^  "it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thou  art  gone  to  Gibeah,  that  thou  shalt  meet  bin 
D'^i^'^^yn,  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high 
place  with  the  psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and  a 
harp  before  them,  and  they  shall  prophesy".  The  expression 
>  Judges  XXI,  25.  «  I  Samuel  X,  5. 
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D'^NDiDD  probably  means  that,  under  the  influence  of  high 
spiritual  exaltation  and  ecstasy,  they  would  sing  sacred 
songs  in  praise  of  God  and  engage  in  divine  worship. 

THEIR   STUDIES. 

The  main  subject  of  their  studies  must  have  been  the 
Law  and  its  interpretation,  the  history  of  the  people  and 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  in  the  face  of  dangers  and 
of  difficulties.  On  the  occasion  of  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  people,  Samuel,  addressing  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  said,  '  "Moreover  as  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you :  but  /  zvill 
teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  zvay.  Only  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart".  This  was  the 
work  in  which  this  faithful  leader  spent  himself,  the  teaching 
of  the  good  and  the  right  way  laid  down  in  the  Torah.  He 
must  have  fully  realized  the  paramount  importance  of  inspiring 
his  disciples  with  the  same  passion  for  righteousness,  the 
same  earnest  absorbing  desire  to  diffuse  this  teaching  through- 
out the  nation.  And  the  scope  and  range  of  this  instruc- 
tion were  widened  and  broadened  by  each  successive  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Will  touching  God  and  His  purpose, 
concerning  Man  and  his  destiny,  vouchsafed  to  the  various 
prophets. 

It  would  also  appear  from  the  passage  quoted  above,  that 
the  members  of  the  prophetic  brotherhoods  were  instructed 
in  singing  and  in  the  playing  of  musical  instruments.  What 
a  charming  picture  is  thus  presented  to  us  of  those  olden 
days !  The  youthful  students  chanting  the  praises  of  the 
Most  High  to  the  dulcet  sounds  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute, 
the   harp    and    the    timbrel,    "far    from  the  madding  crowd's 

'  I  Samuel  XII,  23. 


ignoble  strife",  from  the  crash  of  arms  and  the  clang  of  the 
trumpet,  finding  their  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  medi- 
tating thereon  in  their  peaceful  retreats. 

SAMUEL'S   DISCIPLES   AND   SUCCESSORS. 

The  names  of  Samuel's  disciples  are  not  recorded.  We 
may  conjecture  that  they  comprised  David,  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel,  who  imbibed  such  profound  religious  feeling  from 
his  master,  Gad  the  seer,  the  devoted  companion  of  David 
during  his  exile,  and  Nathan,  his  stern  reprover  in  later  times. 

The  prophetic  societies  did  not  become  extinct  with  the 
death  of  their  founder.  The  institution  would  seem  to  have 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  is  recorded 
how  during  the  persecutions  of  Jezebel,  who  desired  to  cut 
off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  Obadiah,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  palace  hid  a  hundred  of  them  in  a  cave.  ^  Graetz  in 
his  History  of  the  Jews  ^  adduces  several  arguments  to  show 
that  Isaiah  rallied  around  him  a  number  of  such  disciples, 
and  that  he  alludes  to  them  when  he  says  ^  'Behold,  I  and 
the  children  whom  God  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for 
wonders  in  Israel'.  They  should  serve  as  exemplars  to  the 
backsliders  among  the  nation  by  their  meekness  and  trust 
in  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  institu- 
tion endured,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  until 
the  days  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

EXTERNAL  ORGANIZATION. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  external  organization  of  these 
communities.  It  would  seem  that  the  members  lived  together 
in  settlements.  One  of  these  companies  had  its  home  in 
Ramah,  where  Samuel  himself  dwelt.  It  was  called  DV^  *.  Some 

«  I  Kings  XVIII,  4.  2  Vol  II,  Part  I,  Note  5. 

'  Isaiah  VIII,  9.  «  I  Samuel  XIX,  18. 


commentators  interpret  this  word  to  mean  a  place  of  study, 
a  college,  a  school.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  it 
NiD'?l^<  fTiD,  a  house  of  instruction.  But  its  most  likely  meaning 
is  simply  habitations,  —  the  huts  or  dwellings  occupied  by  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  Professor  Cheyne,  with  his  extraordi- 
nary Jerachmeelite  obsession,  holds  the  text  to  be  corrupt 
and  amends  it  thus:  —  ^^NOnT  DVDJ  the  hill  of  Jerachmeel.  ' 
In  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  other  localities  are  menti- 
oned as  residences  of  these  communities  —  Bethel,  Jericho, 
Gilgal.  It  is  also  likely  that  such  a  settlement  existed  in 
Shunem,  for  we  hear  of  Elisha  continually  journeying  back- 
ward and  forward  to  that  place.  ^  These  visits  were  surely 
not  without  their  definite  object.  It  therefore  seems  highly 
probable  that  disciples  were  being  trained  there  for  the  service 
of  God  and  of  their  people. 

The  members  of  the  prophetic  'College'  were  presided 
over  by  the  leading  prophet  of  his  age.  When  Elijah  was 
called  hence,  Elisha  exclaimed  ""Di^  "'^i^  "my  father,  my 
father" !  ^  It  is  strange  that,  while  this  word  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  as  a  title  of  dignity  from  our  religious 
communion,  it  has  been  retained  by  several  Christian  deno- 
minations, in  the  term  Father  applied  to  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  titles  Abbot  and  Patriarch. 
Even  the  term  Pope  is  derived,  as  you  are  aware,  from  the 
same  source,  being  a  modified  form  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
term  Papa,  father,  whilst  the  only  connection  in  which  we 
have  retained  this  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  title  pi  r\'^2  2i^ 
Father,  i.  e.  President,  of  the  Court  of  Judgment. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  but  there  is  certainly  evidence 
that  they  partook  of  their  meals  in  common  *,  as  is  still  the 

'  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  s.  v.  Naioth.  *  II  Kings  IV,  8,  et  passim. 
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case  in  the  collegiate  life  of  our  ancient  universities.  Some 
members  wore  a  distinctive  garb  of  black  camel-hair  girt 
with  a  leather  girdle.  '  They  did  not  constitute  a  monastic 
order,  leading  a  Hfe  of  celibacy  perforce,  and  of  idleness  by 
choice.  They  had  to  depend  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands 
for  a  livelihood  and  were  not  exempt  from  the  misfortunes 
that  befel  ordinary  mortals.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  came  to  Elisha  complaining  that  the  creditor 
had  come  to  take  her  two  sons  as  bondmen,  and  Elisha 
had  no  corporate  property  from  which  to  relieve  the  poor 
afflicted  widow  ^. 

THEIR   FUNCTIONS. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  is 
the  function  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  The  fact  that  they 
were  members  of  such  a  guild  was  by  no  means  a  guarantee 
that  they  would  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Maimonides 
says  in  his  minn  ""nDi  n"lD?n,  Chapters  on  the  Fundamentals  of 
the  Law  ^,  "They  that  aspired  to  be  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
phetic order  were  called  sons  of  the  prophets.  But  however 
eagerly  they  aspired  to  this  high  estate,  it  was  not  a  thing 
of  certainty  that  the  spirit  of  God  would  descend  upon 
them.  The  call  only  came  to  those  who  were  worthy  in- 
struments for  receiving  the  Divine  inspiration,  who  were 
endowed  with  wisdom,  who,  self-controlled,  led  the  simple 
life,  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  follies  and  vanities 
of  earth  and  its  many  inventions.  The  call  came  to  those 
who  had  purged  their  minds  from  sordid  cares,  and  who 
devoted  their  thoughts  to  spiritual  concerns,  meditating  upon 
the  greatness,  the  goodness,  and  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God". 
In  illustration  of  these  words  the  instance  of  Gehazi  should 

'  Isaiah  XX,  2;  Zechariah  XIII,  4.  2  II  Kings  IV,  i. 

s  Chapter  VII. 


be  cited.  The  attendant  of  Elisha  could  not  have  been  a 
mere  menial,  entrusted  as  he  was  by  his  master  with  an 
important  mission,  and  was  probably  a  member  of  the  pro- 
phetic community  under  Elisha's  care.  But  when  he  proved 
himself  addicted  to  greed  and  covetousness  he  was  rejected. 
Amos,  on  the  other  hand,  the  herdsman  of  Tekoah  and 
dresser  of  sycamore  figs,  became  an  inspired  messenger  of 
God,  though,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  he  was  not  the  son 
of  a  prophet.  ' 

But,  albeit  only  few  of  these  students  were  thought  worthy 
of  becoming  the  messengers  of  the  Divine  will,  they  must  have 
rendered  yeoman's  service  to  the  nation.  Stored  as  their 
memory  was  with  the  history  of  the  past,  and  with  devo- 
tional poetry,  they  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  probably  held 
weekly  and  monthly  gatherings,  at  which  they  expounded 
the  Law,  preached  a  pure  morality,  and  imbued  the  nation 
with  a  lofty  patriotism.  For  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
Shunamite  women  was  about  to  go  to  Elisha,  her  husband  asked 
her  "wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  when  it  is  neither 
Sabbath  nor  new  moon  ?"  ^  At  assemblies  such  as  these  the 
olden  prophets  gave  utterance  to  those  stern  denunciations 
and  solemn  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  which 
so  profoundly  stirred  their  contemporaries  and  have  exer- 
cised   an    abiding  influence  upon  the  education  of  mankind. 

It  is  conjectured  that  members  of  these  colleges  wrote 
the  annals  of  the  nation,  which  we  possess  in  the  second 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  Books  of  Kings,  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
and  other  books  which  have  been  lost,  and  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  such  as  "I^DD  Til  "'"IDI  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  David  the  King,  written  by  Nathan  the  Prophet 
and    by   Gad  the  Seer  ^  "ob^  ^31  1DD,  the  book  of  the  Acts 

'  Amos  VII,  14.  2  II  Kings  IV,  23.  '  I  Chronicles  XXIX,  29. 
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of  Solomon  ',  and  mm"'  ^jbDb  n^b^  i"121  IDD  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.  Dean  Stanley  says  with 
reference  to  the  first-named  composition :  "Of  all  the  lost 
books  of  antiquity,  is  there  any  heathen  or  sacred  to  be 
named  with  the  loss  of  the  biography  of  David  by  the 
prophet  Nathan  ?"  ^.  It  is  also  possible  that  we  are  indebted 
to  members  of  such  a  guild  for  the  preservation,  if  not  for 
the  composition  of  some  of  the  didactic  and  lyric  poems 
contained  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 

PRECURSORS    OF   MODERN  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES. 

1  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  statements  to  give  a 
brief  and,  I  fear,  but  an  inadequate  account  of  Israel's  pro- 
phetic guilds.  I  have  abstained  from  using  the  term  'Schools 
of  the  Prophets',  so  as  to  avoid  the  assumption  that  they 
constituted  places  in  which  direct  instruction  was  imparted. 
Yet  schools  they  certainly  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  sense  that  the  members  of  the  company  were  disciples 
and  followers  of  a  master,  holding  a  common  doctrine, 
accepting  the  same  teachings,  and  exhibiting  in  practice  the 
same  general  methods  and  principles,  and  more  especially  the 
same  intellectual  bent  and  the  identical  spiritual  fervour. 
Dean  Stanley  ^  in  speaking  of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "this  is  the  first  direct 
mention,  the  first  expressed  sanction,  not  merely  of  regular 
arts  of  instruction  and  education,  but  of  regular  societies 
formed  for  that  purpose  —  of  schools,  of  colleges,  of  uni- 
versities. Long  before  Plato  had  gathered  his  disciples 
about  him  in  the  olive  groves,  or  Zeno  in  the  portico,  these 
institutions    had    sprung  up  under  Samuel  in  Judea 

'  II  Chronicles  IX,  29,  see  also  ibid,  XII,  15;  XIII,  22;  XX,  34. 

2  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lecture  XIX. 
»  ibid.  Lecture  XVIII. 
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Of  the  information  imparted  by  Samuel  or  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  School  of  the  Prophets  we  know  hardly  anything. 
We  see  only  that  there  was  a  contagion  of  goodness,  of 
enthusiasm,  of  energy,  which  even  those  who  came  with 
hostile  or  indifferent  minds,  such  as  Saul  and  the  messengers 
of  Saul,  found  it  ahnost  impossible  to  resist;  they  too  were 
wrapped  in  the  vortex  of  inspiration,  and  the  bystanders 
exclaimed  with  astonishment.  'Is  Saul  also  among  the  pro- 
phets?' How  like  the  spell  exercised  by  the  local  genius  of 
our  English  universities  insensibly,  and  unaccountably  exer- 
cised over  many,  who  would  not  be  able  to  say  how  or 
whence  they  had  gained  it;  how  like  to  the  influences 
passing  to  and  fro  amongst  us  for  good  or  evil,  from  the 
example,  the  characters,  the  spirit  of  our  companions;  far 
more  potent  than  lectures,  precepts  or  sermons".  And  in 
support  of  this  argument  Stanley  quotes  the  famous  saying 

of  R.  Chanina  ',  ""TD^DDi  "TiiDnD  "inv  n^nnoi  •'niD"iD  "TiiDb  n^in 

]b)'DD  IDV.  "I  have  learned  much  from  my  masters,  and  from 
my  companions  more  than  from  my  masters,  but  most  of  all 
from  my  scholars".  May  we  not  then  regard  the  schools  of 
the  Prophets  viewed  in  this  light  as  the  precursors  of  the 
Theological  Colleges  of  our  days? 

MODERN   THEOLOGICAL   COLLEGES. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  several  institutions  which  exercised  the  supremely  im- 
portant function  of  training  religious  teachers  in  Jewry.  We 
have  seen  how  this  duty  was  in  part  discharged  by  the 
prophets.  When  the  voice  of  prophecy  became  mute,  the 
duty  was  undertaken  by  the  scribes,  who  in  their  turn  were 
followed  by  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  who  taught  in 
academies    poetically  termed  Vineyards,  where  the   scholars 

'  Taanith  p.  7. 
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"sat  in  rows  as  stands  the  blooming  vine".  In  succeeding 
centuries  we  hear  of  the  m3''t:'\  Hterally  settlements,  in  which 
the  Bible  and  primarily  the  Talmud  with  its  Commentators 
and  the  ritual  codes  were  the  exclusive  subjects  of  study. 
What  an  attractive  subject  for  a  Lecture  would  be  the  history 
and  inner  life  of  a  Yeshibah!  It  is  true  that  Rabbis  were 
trained  within  its  walls.  But  that  was  not  the  primary  aim 
of  the  Yeshibah,  as  little  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  Univer- 
sities to  train  the  clergy.  Yeshiboth  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  every  son  of  Israel  to  study  the  Law. 
In  these  sober  days  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  ar- 
dour with  which  the  Talmud  was  then  studied,  the  Bachu- 
rim,  as  the  students  were  called,  realising  to  the  very  letter 
the  counsel  given  in  the  Pirke  Aboth  ^  "A  morsel  of  bread 
with  salt  must  thou  eat,  and  water  by  measure  thou  must 
drink,  thou  must  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and  live  a  life  of 
trouble,  the  while  thou  toilest  in  the  Torah". 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  great  change  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  which  the 
Rabbi  was  called  upon  to  discharge.  Up  to  that  period  his 
activity  had  been  principally  confined  to  unwearying  study, 
to  the  faithful  supervision  of  the  religious  requirements  of 
the  community,  to  arbitration  in  lawsuits  and  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes ,  and  to  the  answering  of  inquiries  on 
points  of  ritual  and  cases  of  conscience.  It  was  primarily 
owing  to  the  teachings  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  that  the 
Jews  of  Germany  were  induced  to  realize  that  they  formed 
an  integral  portion  of  the  nation,  in  whose  midst  they 
dwelt,  and  that  they  were  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  social  and  literary  life.  Various  communities 
began  to  demand  of  their  religious  teachers  that,  in  addition 

'  c.  VI,  §  4. 
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to  the  possession  of  Rabbinic  learning,  they  should  be 
equipped  with  a  sound  classical  education,  that  they  should 
be  fully  abreast  of  the  secular  knowledge  of  the  day,  and 
that  sermons  in  the  vernacular  should  become  a  regular 
constituent  of  Divine  worship.  The  necessity  of  establishing 
institutions  for  the  training  of  Rabbis  on  these  lines  soon 
became  apparent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  although 
the  impulse  for  the  foundation  of  such  institutions  came 
from  Germany,  the  first  training  College  was  established  in 
Metz  under  the  title  Seminaire  Israelite  de  France,  the 
Yeshibah  at  Metz  being  in  the  first  instance  transformed 
into  a  Talmud  Torah,  and  then  elevated  into  a  Central 
Rabbinical  School  in  1829,  whence  it  was  transferred  to 
Paris  thirty  years  later. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  trace  the  history  and  the 
life-work  of  the  various  seminaries  successively  established. 
But  I  must  confine  myself  to  giving  their  titles,  briefly  in- 
dicating the  schools  of  thought  they  severally  represent. 
In  1827  the  Istituto  Rabbinico  Lornbardo-Veneto  was  esta- 
blished at  Padua,  of  which  that  brilliant  scholar,  Samuel 
David  Luzzatto  was  the  presiding  genius,  and  which  ceased 
to  exist  in  1870,  not  long  after  his  death.  The  institution 
has  happily  been  revived  in  Florence  under  Dr.  Margulis, 
the  Chief  Rabbi  of  that  community.  In  1854  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  was  established  in  Breslau,  where  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Rabbis  and  Jewish  scholars  in  Europe  were 
trained  by  Dr.  Zacharias  Frankel  and  Professor  Graetz. 
In  1872  and  1873  two  Colleges  were  opened  in  Berlin,  one, 
Die  Lehranstalt  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  in 
the  interests  of  reformed  Judaism,  and  the  Rabbiner  Seminar 
established  by  the  late  Dr.  Hildesheimer,  to  safeguard 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  The  teaching  both  of  the  Landes- 
rabbiner  Schule    established    at  Budapest  in  1877  and  of  the 
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Jsraelitisch-Theologische  Lehr-Anstalt  founded  in  Vienna  in 
1893  is  in  accord  with  traditional  Judaism.  The  principal 
Seminaries  in  the  United  States  are  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  founded  in  Cincinnati  in  1874  on  the  lines  of  ex- 
treme reform,  and  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  re-organised  by  its  President  Dr.  Schechter  in 
1 90 1,  the  platform  of  which  is  conservative. 

jews'  college. 

You  will  readily  understand  why  I  have  omitted  our  own 
training  College  from  this  list.  I  am  desirous  of  speaking 
more  fully  about  an  institution  with  which  the  fortunes  of 
Anglo-Judaism  are  so  intimately  bound  up.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discourse  on  the  history  of  Jews'  College,  as  this  subject 
is  fully  treated  in  this  Jubilee  volume.  But  I  would  dwell 
for  a  brief  while  upon  what  I  conceive  should  be  the 
aspirations  of  the  institution,  if  it  is  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
a    college    devoted   to  the  training  of  Rabbis  and  Ministers. 

The  purpose  which  stimulated  my  revered  father  ^iJT  and 
his  co-adjutors  to  found  Jews'  College  was  to  train  lads  and 
youths  of  promise  to  become  worthy  ministers  of  religion 
and  teachers  of  the  word  of  God,  men  from  whom  the  com- 
munity would  receive  spiritual  guidance,  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  men  who  would  worthily  occupy  the  reading 
desks  and  pulpits  of  our  synagogues,  and  who  would  bring  to 
bear  intelligent  and  willing  aid  upon  the  administration  of  our 
schools  and  charities.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree,  that  Jews' 
College  has  in  a  considerable  measure  fulfilled  this  function 
during  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  though  undoubtedly, 
in  the  face  of  grave  difficulties  which  I  need  not  stay  to 
specify.  It  has  sent  forth  a  number  of  gifted  and  earnest 
men,    to    minister   to    Hebrew    Congregations    in   the  metro- 
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polis,  the  provinces,  and  to  communities  throughout  the 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  this  vast  Empire. 

But  the  conviction  has  long  been  pressing  itself  upon  its 
veteran  Principal  and  its  managers  that,  if  the  College  is  to 
acquit  itself  right  worthily  of  its  momentous  mission,  it 
must  be  raised  to  a  still  higher  plane  of  activity ;  it  must 
still  further  elevate  the  standard,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
its  teaching. 

It  was  recognised  from  the  outset  that  it  was  eminently 
desirable  that  the  Jewish  minister  should  possess  the  cachet 
of  culture  and  mark  of  efficiency  generally  but  by  no 
means  exclusively  indicated  by  an  academic  degree.  But 
the  problem  that  for  many  years  perplexed  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  Council  was  the  question  how  the  students 
were  to  find  the  time  needed  for  their  theological  studies 
whilst  preparing  themselves  for  the  searching  tests  of  the 
examiners  of  the  University  of  London  in  the  varied 
branches  of  general  knowledge.  Happily  within  recent  years 
this  difficulty  has  been  materially  obviated.  For,  while  a 
candidate  for  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  is  justly 
required  to  show  proficiency  in  those  subjects,  indispensable 
for  a  man  of  education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
of  Master  of  Arts  with  Honours  can  be  obtained  by  giving 
evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  languages  —  Aramaic  and  Syriac,  critical  exegesis 
of  the  principal  books  of  our  Holy  Scripture,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  modern  criticism.  Familiarity  with  the  Hebrew 
commentators,  with  Mishna  and  Midrash  and  with  later 
Hebrew  literature  is  also  required.  We  hail  this  change  with 
satisfaction,  since  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  theological  student  of  the  present  day.  And  I  conceive 
it  to  be  one  of  the  main  duties  incumbent  upon  the  teachers 
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of  our  College  to  show  and  to  prove  that,  whilst  some  of 
the  views  hitherto  entertained  on  minor  points  must  be 
somewhat  modified,  the  results  of  sound  scientific  criticism 
do  not  affect  and  assail  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  Judaism  — 
the  belief  in  Divine  Revelation. 

It  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  this  special  branch 
of  knowledge  —  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  affected  by 
modern  criticism,  linguistics,  the  study  of  monuments  and 
archaeology  has  been  in  some  degree  neglected  by  Jewish 
scholars.  The  only  German  writer  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  a  reply  to  Wellhausen  and  his  school,  is 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  the  learned  Rector  of  the  Berlin  Rabbinic 
Seminary.  There  are  many  gaps  in  the  field  of  Anglo-Jewish 
literature,  but  to  my  mind  none  so  glaring  and  deplorable 
as  the  lack  of  a  popular  commentary  on  the  Bible.  And 
I  cannot  conceive  a  work  worthier  of  a  Theological  College 
than  the  preparation  by  its  teachers  and  by  the  disciples 
that  have  been  taught  within  its  walls  of  such  a  commentary, 
couched  in  a  befitting  reverent  spirit,  and  based  upon  the 
results  of  scientific  enquiry  and  historic  research. 

THE   RABBINIC   DIPLOMA. 

There  is  another  function  which  Jews'  College  is  now 
called  upon  to  fulfil.  When  originally  founded  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  ministers  and  teachers,  but  pro- 
vision was  not  made  for  training  the  students  to  become 
Rabbis.  The  reasons  for  this  limitation  were  twofold.  As 
before  stated,  the  subjects  then  required  for  the  graduate 
examination  were  entirely  outside  the  curriculum  of  a  strictly 
theological  College,  and  the  strain  of  preparing  for  these  tests 
did  not  leave  the  time  required  for  mastering  the  bulky 
treatises  of  the  Talmud  and  the  massive  ritual  codes,  a 
knowledge  of  which    is  indispensable  for  enabling  candidates 
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to  obtain  the  rabbinic  diploma.  Nor  indeed  was  the  pos- 
session of  such  ns"iin  mnn  necessary,  as  the  members  of  our 
community  both  here  and  in  the  provinces  were  fully  satisfied 
with  the  facilities  for  deciding  religious  questions  afforded  by 
the  Chief  Rabbi  and  his  Beth  Din.  This  condition  has  been 
materiall}'  modified  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Congregations  are  springing  up  in  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, in  South  Africa,  and  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  require  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a 
local  Beth  Din.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  unrelenting  per- 
secutions in  the  near  East — persecutions  of  which  we  are 
now  unhappily  witnessing  so  appalling  a  recrudescence — vast 
numbers  of  the  oppressed  have  fled  to  our  shores.  Our 
brethren  who  hail  from  Russia  and  Poland  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consult  their  Rabbis  on  every  detail  of  their  daily 
life,  and  to  submit  to  them  questions  of  ■ln^^1  IID^N,  of  things 
forbidden  or  permitted.  At  present  several  communities  in 
the  provinces  have  enlisted  the  services  of  Rabbis  who,  how- 
ever competent  in  their  own  department,  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  vernacular.  It  is,  therefore,  felt  that  it  would  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  if  the  various  con- 
gregations would  be  enabled  to  obtain  English  ministers, 
who,  being  equipped  with  the  needful  rabbinical  learning  and 
authority,  would  be  able  to  command  and  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  every  section  of  their  flock.  The  College  is  therefore 
giving  the  needful  facilities  for  enabling  the  advanced  students 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  prescribed  rigid  examination. 

FACULTY    OF    JEWISH    THEOLOGY. 

These  subjects,  comprehensive  though  they  be,  by  no  means 

exhaust  the  range  of  studies  which  fall  legitimately  within  the 

province    of  a    Theological    College.       I    have    spoken    of   the 

importance  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  results 
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of  modern  criticism.  But  the  study  of  our  ancient  com- 
mentators must  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  an  essential  feature  of  the  curriculum.  It  is 
remarkable  how  these  devoted  interpreters  of  scripture  have 
faced  and  endeavoured  to  solve  difficulties  encountered  by 
painstaking  students.  The  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Nachmanides  and  Kimchi  and  others  contain  many  brilliant 
instances  of  light  thrown  upon  obscurities  both  in  the  text 
and  the  narrative.  Time  should  also  be  found  for  some 
guidance  as  to  the  value  of  the  Apocrypha,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  have  been  hitherto  treated  in  a  somewhat  step- 
motherly fashion.  And  yet  what  a  fund  of  light  has  been 
shed  upon  various  questions  connected  with  the  Canon  and 
the  date  of  composition  of  some  of  the  Biblical  books  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  ! 

Religious  philosophy  should  meet  with  the  most  thorough 
treatment.  I  do  not  like  the  term  Apologetics — used  for  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  the  defence  and 
vindication  of  religion  against  the  attacks  of  infidelit3\  When 
a  book  entitled  "  Apology  of  Christianity "  was  presented  to 
George  III.,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  absurd  !  Christianity  needs 
no  apology."  But  our  students  should  obey  the  rabbinic 
maxim, ^  Dliip^DX^  TtJTiK'  no  yn,  "  Know  what  answer  to  give  to 
the  unbeliever,"  and  be  enabled  to  reply  not  only  to  the  cavils 
raised  in  atheistical  and  infidel  publications,  but  also  to  the 
subtle  and  therefore  more  perilous  doubts  raised  by  modern 
scientific  theories.  There  are  also  the  attacks  made  upon 
Judaism  by  Christianity,  both  the  shallow  arguments  advanced 
by  conversionists,  and  the  more  insidious  assaults  of  writers  who 
cast  doubts  upon  the  originality  of  the  Revelation  contained  in 
our  holy  scriptures,  the  Pauline  attacks  on  legalism,  the  claim 
of  Christianity  to  have  taught  a  morality  superior  to  ours. 
*  "Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  chap,  ii.,  §  19. 
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Full  attention  has,  of  course,  always  been  devoted  to  Jewish 
History  and  Literature.  But  it  is  hoped  that  our  advanced 
students  will  be  stimulated  more  and  more  to  independent 
research,  to  an  investigation  of  sources,  to  a  study  of  subjects 
somewhat  neglected,  such  as  the  History  of  our  Liturgy,  and 
Jewish  Mysticism — a  fascinating  theme,  for  the  treatment  of 
which  a  substantial  prize  has  just  been  offered.  For  we 
should  aim  at  constituting  Jews'  College  a  Faculty  of  Jewish 
Theology,  in  which  these  various  studies  will  be  pursued  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  academic  standard,  so  that  it 
may  receive  recognition  as  affiliated  to  the  newly  constituted 
University  of  London. 

I  fully  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  some- 
what ambitious  programme,  a  much  longer  course  will  be 
required.  Large  funds  will  be  needed  to  win  and  to  retain 
competent  students  by  means  of  Research  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships.  But  material  help  alone  is  inadequate  to  attain 
this  end.  Our  College  needs,  above  all,  the  endowment  of 
brains  and  hearts.  I  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  the  com- 
munity to  recognise  that  there  is  no  higher,  no  nobler  vocation 
to  which  they  can  dedicate  themselves,  none  which  offers  richer 
opportunities  for  service  to  the  cause  of  Judaism  than  this 
spiritual  calling.  It  is  true,  such  prizes  as  are  offered  by  our 
neighbours  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  Jewish  Minister  or 
Rabbi.  Prebendal  stalls  and  episcopal  sees  do  not  await  the 
young  aspirant  to  our  ministry.  Yet  no  one  who  has  embraced 
this  calling  and  has  persisted  in  it  from  pure  and  high-minded 
motives  has  ever  regretted  his  choice.  It  is  surely  no  slight 
distinction  to  become  a  successor  of  the  D''K''3Jn  '•33,  "  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  "  of  olden  times.  It  is  a  great  achievement  for 
a  child  of  earth,  by  the  intensity  of  his  devotion  and  the  power 
of  his  religious  enthusiasm,  to  enkindle  a  like  fervour  in  the 
heart    of  his    flock,   to   cause    the   Judaism    he   professes   and 
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teaches  to  be  better  understood  and  more  sincerely  loved. 
And  the  faithful  teacher  in  Israel  who  has  accomplished  this 
task  has  at  all  times  reaped  a  rich  reward  even  on  earth  by 
the  affection  and  reverence  tendered  by  the  congregations 
whom  he  has  thus  faithfully  served,  by  witnessing  that  he  has 
planted  in  their  hearts  WJ^^  nsi^l  min  nans,  love  of  the  Law 
and  fear  of  God.  And  though  he  may  not  always  achieve  the 
ends  for  which  he  has  hoped  and  striven,  yet  his  need  not  be 
the  lament,  "  I  have  laboured  in  vain  and  spent  my  strength 
for  nought.  For  surely  his  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and 
his  work  with  his  God."^ 

*  Isaiah  xlix.  4. 


SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    PROPHECY 
OF    MALACHI. 


CORRIGENDA 

Page  24,  line  25,  afic7-  "true  love"  add  "according  to  the 
Targum  Jonathan  of  ii.  11.  Probably,  however,  Malachi  does 
not  refer  to  divorce  in  that  verse." 

Page  24,  line  26,  for  "  i.  3"  read"  i.-iii." 

Page  33,  line  39,  for  "  Lord  "  read  "  Law." 
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the  same  author  this  important  change  was  almost  con- 
temporary with  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Era,  and  the 
Keneseth  ha-gedolah  (the  Great  Synagogue),  the  highest 
legislative  authority  of  the  Jews,  included  both  nebiim  and 
hakhamim  ("  Prophets "  and  Wise  men).  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  cessation  of  prophecy  at  that  time  there  are  various 
opinions.  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld  {Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.) 
discusses  the  question  at  some  length.  He  argues  thus  : 
The  activity  of  the  prophets  had  a  twofold  aim  ;  they  sought 
to    influence    the    political    course    of  events    and    to   improve 
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teaches  to  be  better  understood  and  more  sincerely  loved. 
And  the  faithful  teacher  in  Israel  who  has  accomplished  this 
task  has  at  all  times  reaped  a  rich  reward  even  on  earth  by 
the  affection  and  reverence  tendered  by  the  congregations 
whom  he  has  thus  faithfully  served,  by  witnessing  that  he  has 
planted  in  their  hearts  D^OE^•  nsi^l  min  nanx,  love  of  the  Law 
and  fear  of  God.      And  though  he  may  not  always  achieve  the 
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SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    PROPHECY 
OF    MALACHI. 

By  M.   FRIEDLANDER.   Ph.D. 


The  prophecy  of  Malachi  occupies  the  last  place  in  the 
Section  Nebiim  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  compiler  appears 
to  have  intended  to  arrange  the  Minor  Prophets  in  a  chrono- 
logical order,  and  by  placing  Malachi  at  the  end  of  the  collec- 
tion he  expresses  the  opinion  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets.  According  to  Seder  ^Olam  Rabba  (Chap,  xxx.) 
the  Jewish  traditional  Chronology,  ascribed  to  Rabbi  Jose 
ben  Halafta,  a  great  change  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Jews  took  place  at  that  time.  He  describes  it  in  the 
following  way :  "  Hitherto  prophets,  inspired  by  the  holy 
spirit,  addressed  the  nation  ;  henceforth,  *  Incline  thine  ear 
and  listen  to  the  words  of  wise  men,  for  it  is  pleasant  to 
keep  them  in  thy  heart'"  (Prov.  xxiii.  17).  According  to 
the  same  author  this  important  change  was  almost  con- 
temporary with  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Era,  and  the 
Keneseth  ha-gedolah  (the  Great  Synagogue),  the  highest 
legislative  authority  of  the  Jews,  included  both  nebiim  and 
hakhamim  ("  Prophets "  and  Wise  men).  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  cessation  of  prophecy  at  that  time  there  are  various 
opinions.  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld  {Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.) 
discusses  the  question  at  some  length.  He  argues  thus : 
The  activity  of  the  prophets  had  a  twofold  aim  ;  they  sought 
to    influence   the    political    course    of  events    and    to   improve 
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the  moral  and  religious  life  of  their  fellowmen.  In  the 
period  of  the  Persian  dominion  the  prophet  had  little  hope 
to  exercise  any  political  influence  on  the  people  or  on  their 
ruler.  To  a  far  greater  extent  was  the  prophetic  influence 
reduced  in  religious  matters,  chiefly  through  the  spread  and 
success  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  his  school,  the  Soferim. 
These  taught  the  Law  and  interpreted  it,  and  facilitated  its 
study  by  multiplying  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  people 
thus  became  familiar  with  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  instruction 
and  guidance  was  no  longer  sought  at  the  hands  of  inspired 
men.  The  prophets  gradually  lost  the  people's  confidence. 
Besides,  the  principal  themes  for  the  prophets'  addresses  were 
idolatry  and  indulgence  in  luxuries,  and  for  these  topics  there 
was  no  occasion  at  the  time.  Dr.  Herzfeld  further  argues  that 
through  Ezra  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  became  a  fixed 
tradition,  that  Ezra  gave  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch  should  not  be  cast 
into  a  new  form,  the  standpoint  of  the  Pentateuch  being  the 
highest  possible.  This  principle  caused  the  discontinuance 
of  prophecy  since  those  days.  Graetz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ii. 
p.  165,  says:  "  Malachi  foretold  for  the  distant  future  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  on  which 
the  difference  between  the  pious  and  the  wicked  will  be  shown. 
Before  that  day  comes,  the  prophet  Elijah  will  be  sent  to 
reconcile  the  father  and  the  son.  The  last  prophet  exhorted 
the  people  to  remember  the  Law  of  Moses  with  all  its  statutes 
and  judgments.  With  this  exhortation  prophecy  ended.  The 
Torah,  which  was  made  accessible  to  many  through  the  zeal 
of  Ezra,  and  which  had  found  a  number  of  teachers  and 
students,  made  the  word  of  the  Prophet  superfluous.  The 
Scribe  could  henceforth  take  the  place  of  the  inspired  man, 
and  the  periodical  reading  from  the  Law  in  Synagogues  and 
public  gatherings  replaced  the  prophetic  addresses." 
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But  when  we  consider  that  prophecy  is  a  divine  gift 
granted  to  privileged  persons  and  depends  solely  on  the  will 
of  God,  who  in  His  Wisdom  determines  the  individual,  the 
subject,  the  time  and  the  place  for  prophetic  messages,  we 
must  confess  that  human  intellect  is  unable  to  fathom  the 
divine  plan  in  revealing  His  will  to  mankind  at  certain 
particular  times  only.  Maimonides,  who  attempted  to  re- 
present prophecy  as  an  element  in  the  natural  development 
of  man's  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculties,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  admit  that  without  direct  divine  inspiration  man 
cannot  prophesy. 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  one  coherent  speech,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  purify  Israel  and  to  restore  the  love 
and  fear  of  God  in  his  heart.  It  contains  the  following 
five  parts  : — 

1.  God   loves   Israel,  and  calls  him  lovingly  His  son  and 

His  servant. 

2.  Israel  does  not  duly  respond,   either  as  a  son  or  as  a 

servant. 

3.  Israel's  failure  is  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  priests 

in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  described  in  the 
divine  covenant  with  Levi. 

4.  Israel's  desire   to  learn   through   Divine  Justice  what  is 

right  and  what  is  wrong. 

5.  The  prophet's  advice   to  remember  the  Law  of  Moses, 

commanded  for  all  Israel. 

Parts  2-4  each  contain  two  sections,  forming  a  kind  of 
strophic  arrangement. 

(ii.  a)   i.  6-10  {b)  i  1-14 

(iii.  a)  ii.  i-io  {b)  i  1-16 

(iv.  a)  ii.  17-iii.  12  {b)  iii.    13-21. 

In  his  arguments  Malachi  has  a  peculiar  method  ;  after  having 
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made  an  assertion  he  quotes  the  criticism  of  the  opponents, 
which  is  at  once  answered.  E.g.,  I  loved  you,  and  you  say, 
"  in  what  hast  thou  loved  us  ?  "  Is  not  Esau  a  brother  of 
Jacob,  &c.  (i.  2-3).  C/i  i.  6  ;  ii.  16,  17;  iii.  7,  8,  13. 
Occasionally  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  other  prophets 
(see  Is.  Iviii.  3  ;   Micah  vi,  6-7). 

Figurative  language  is  employed  by  the  prophet  in  the 
description  of  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel.  God 
had  made  a  covenant  with  His  people  which  enjoins  certain 
duties  on  Israel,  for  the  conscientious  performance  of  which 
divine  protection  and  divine  blessings  are  promised.  The 
failure  of  Israel  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  covenant  is 
called  nTJa  "  unfaithfulness "  or  "  treachery,"  the  same  word 
as  applied  to  the  action  of  a  man  who  is  faithless  to  his  wife 
(Ex.  xxi.  8).  When  Judah  turned  away  from  his  faith  to 
follow  the  customs  and  rites  of  other  nations,  he  is  said  to 
have  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god  (ii.  11).  The 
true  religious  life  of  Judah  and  his  true  faith  is  called  "  the 
wife  of  his  youth,"  "  his  companion,"  and  "  the  wife  of  his 
covenant."  The  true  love  of  God  as  demanded  in  Deut.  iv.  5 
and  xi.  i  3  is  figuratively  described  as  man's  love  to  his  wife, 
which  admits  of  no  rival  and  tolerates  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  outward  expression  and  the  feeling  of  the  heart. 
Open  divorce  is  declared  preferable  to  married  life  without 
true  love.  (See  notes  on  ii.  11,  15,  16.)  Similar  figurative 
language  is  contained  in  Hos.  i.  3.  Figurative  expressions 
denoting  reward  and  punishment  as  employed  by  Malachi  are 
met  with  in  Isaiah  and  other  prophetical  books. 

I.  i.  1-5. 

The  heading  of  the  book  runs  as  follows  : — 
The    Burden    of    the   Word    of    the    Lord    unto    Israel    by 
Malachi. 
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Malachi  is  accordingly  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  Divine  message  contained  in  the  book. 
The  name  seems  to  be  the  abbreviated  form  of  Malachiyah, 
"  the  angel  of  God,"  or  "  my  angel  is  God."  The  LXX  has 
in  the  title  of  the  book  Malachias,  whilst  in  the  text  (i.  i) 
the  word  is  treated  as  a  common  noun  and  rendered  "  his 
messenger."  They  read  13X^0  instead  of  "'3X^0.  In  iii.  i 
the  word  occurs  as  a  common  noun,  "my  angel"  or  "my 
messenger."  Some  commentators  believe  that  the  name 
Malachi  in  the  heading  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  iii.  i,  just  as  lyil  and  |Vtn  X^J,  in  the  headings 
Is.  xxi.  13  and  xxii.  i,  were  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of 
these  words  in  the  text  {ibid,  xxi.  13  and  xxii.  5). 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  adds  after  the  name  Malachi  the 
explanation  "  whose  name  is  called  Ezra,  the  Scribe."  The 
same  opinion  is  met  with  in  Midrash  and  Talmud  (Yalkut 
Malachi,  i.  i,  and  Bab.  Talm.  Megillah,  I5«).  Against  this 
theory  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Ezra  is  invariably 
called  "  the  Scribe  "  and  never  "  the  Prophet."  Besides,  such 
Agadic  and  Midrashic  interpretation  is  not  intended  to  be 
taken  literally.  Such  identifications  may  only  indicate  identity 
of  character,  of  purpose  or  aim.  E.g.,  Phinehas  and  Elijah  are 
said  to  be  two  names  of  the  same  person,  because  both  were 
equally  zealous  in  punishing  sinners  and  removing  them  from 
the  midst  of  Israel.  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  are  identi- 
fied, because  they  were  equally  favourable  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  In  the  same  way  Ezra  and  Malachi  have  been 
identified,  because  they  were  equally  zealous  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  Torah.  Malachi  rebuked  the 
Jews,  especially  the  priests,  for  their  neglect  of  the  Torah,  and 
exhorted  his  brethren  to  "  remember  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 
servant  of  God,  which  God  commanded  him  in  Horeb  for  all 
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Israel,  statutes  and  judgments"  (iii.  22).  Ezra  made  provision 
for  the  periodical  reading  of  the  Law,  and  provided  for  the  multi- 
plication of  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  as  to  make  its  contents 
accessible  to  every  one.  The  effect  of  these  identifications  may 
be  noticed  even  in  the  traditional  Jewish  Chronology.  For  the 
whole  period  of  the  Persians'  rule  in  Palestine,  from  Cyrus  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  period  of  more  than  200  years,  has 
thereby  been  reduced  to  thirty-four  years,  notice  being  taken 
only  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  whilst  the  other  Persian 
kings  are  altogether  ignored.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
other  causes  were  at  work  in  affecting  the  mutilation  of  the 
national  chronology.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  70  weeks  in  Dan.  ix.  24,  as  denoting 
70x7  =  490  years,  and  referring  to  the  number  of  years 
from  the  Babylonian  Exile  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  (see  Seder  ^Olarn,  by  Alexander  Marx,  p.  x.). 
Besides,  it  was  necessary  for  the  observance  of  the  year  of 
release  and  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  to  have  an  official 
counting  of  the  years  in  periods  of  seven  and  of  forty-nine  years. 
Times  of  trouble  and  persecution  by  Persian  tyrants  may  have 
interfered  with  the  laws  concerning  the  year  of  release  and  the 
Jubilee,  and  indirectly  with  the  Jewish  Chronology. 

The  heading  does  not  contain  any  particulars  as  to  the  date 
of  the  composition.  But  the  following  considerations  may 
help  to  determine  it  approximately  : — 

(a)  Malachi  mentions  incidentally  the  title  of  the  Governor 
of  Jerusalem,  appointed  by  the  Persian  King  Artaxerxes.  It 
is  the  title  Peliah,  the  same  which  Nehemiah  had  when 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  appointed   by  the  Persian   ruler. 

{b)  The  altar  for  sacrifices  was  already  rebuilt,  and  the 
sacrificial  ritual,  if  not  flourishing,  was  certainly  re-established. 

{c)  There  are  two  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Temple ;   viz.  Mai.  iii.  i,  "  Suddenly  will  he  come 
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to  his  Temple  "  {Jiekhalo),  and  iii,  9,  "  that  there  be  food  in  my 
house"  (bebhethi).  Although  these  passages  admit  of  another 
interpretation,  it  seems  more  probable,  from  the  context,  that 
the  prophet  meant  to  refer  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  then 
in  existence. 

{d)  Malachi's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Ezra's  account  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  no  reference  to  that  event 
is  found  in  his  prophecy.  The  Temple  must  then  have  been 
already  in  existence  for  some  time. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  considerations  is  this  : 
Malachi  prophesied  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine 
and  after  the  erection  of  an  altar  for  the  sacrificial  service 
which  had  been  re-established,  probably,  too,  after  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple,  but  certainly  before  the  end  of  the 
Persian  rule  in  Palestine,  that  is,  before  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  but 
the  proofs  gathered  from  the  words  of  Malachi  are  by  no 
means  conclusive.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Malachi 
was  a  member  of  the  Great  Synagogue  {Seder  'Olam  Rabba). 

The  object  of  Malachi's  prophecy  was  to  denounce  Israel's 
laxity  in  loyalty  to  his  faith.  The  spring  from  which  the 
living  waters  of  religious  feeling  and  religious  thought  come 
forth  has  apparently  dried  up.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  religious  life  had  been  undermined  :  the  love  of  God  and 
the  fear  of  God.  Exile  and  hardships  produced  scepticism, 
and  people  denied  God's  love  of  Israel.  The  prophet  brought 
to  his  nation  the  Divine  message,  "  I  have  loved  you." 
Instead  of  gratefully  and  joyfully  receiving  the  pleasant 
message,  the  Israelites  sceptically  criticised  it  and  asked 
"  wherein  hast  thou  loved  us  ?  "  The  question  betrays  that 
the  Israelites  had  suffered  troubles  and  mishaps  and  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  The  prophet  in  reply  points  to  the 
condition  of  Edom.      "  I  hated  Esau  and  laid  his  mountains 
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and  his  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness  "  (i.  3). 
He  does  not  mention  the  prosperity  of  the  IsraeHtes,  because 
they  were  not  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  the  time,  having 
suffered  from  hostile  devastations  or  from  bad  harvests  (ii.  2), 
not,  however,  to  the  same  extent  as  Edom.  It  was,  never- 
theless, sufficient  to  shake  their  faith  in  God's  love,  so  that 
they  ungratefully  asked  "  in  what  hast  thou  loved  us  ?  "  The 
prophet  does  not  indicate  when  and  by  whom  Edom  had  been 
devastated.  At  the  time  of  Jerusalem's  fall  Edom  seems  to 
have  been  safe,  and  triumphantly  rejoiced  over  Judaea's  mis- 
fortune. The  Prophetic  Poet  therefore  reminds  Edom,  "  to 
thee  also  shall  the  cup  pass  through"  (Lam.  iv.  21).  A 
similar  fate  is  foretold  by  Malachi,  "  And  men  shall  call  them 
*  The  border  of  wickedness '  and  *  The  people  against  whom 
the  Lord  hath  indignation  for  ever ' "  (i.  4).  In  this  "  for 
ever  "  the  prophet  seems  to  emphasise  the  difference  between 
Edom  whom  the  Lord  hates  and  Israel  whom  He  loves. 
Future  events  will  convince  the  nations  of  the  greatness  of 
God,  on  account  of  what  He  did  for  Israel  (i.  2—5). 

II.   i.  6-14. 

Israel's  faith  in  God's  love  being  undermined,  it  is  but 
natural  that  Israel's  love  of  God  becomes  gradually  weaker 
and  ultimately  threatens  to  disappear.  Every  sacrifice  de- 
manded in  the  name  of  God  is  looked  upon  as  an  unnecessary 
burden,  to  be  dropped  as  quickly  as  possible.  Care  is  no 
longer  taken  that  the  sacrifice  brought  to  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  be  of  the  best  possible  kind,  "perfect"  and  "without 
blemish."  The  sacrifice  is  no  longer  an  outer  expression  of 
man's  love  and  fear  of  God.  Israel,  called  the  son  of  God 
and  His  servant  (Deut.  xxxii.  5  ;  Is.  i.  2,  xliv.  i  ;  Lev.  xxv. 
42),  is  addressed  by  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  God  as 
follows  :  "If  I   be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  ?   and  if  I 
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be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  "  These  words  are  directly 
spoken  to  the  priests  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
before  the  Lord.  It  was  their  duty  to  receive  the  sacrifices 
and  prepare  them  for  the  altar,  if  fit  for  the  purpose,  or  reject 
them,  if  unfit.  The  priests,  however,  accepted  even  things 
wholly  unfit  and  unworthy  as  a  gift  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Lord.  In  this  way  did  the  disregard  shown  by  the  people 
to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary  continue  unchecked.  The 
service,  together  with  the  servants  of  the  Sanctuary,  was 
thus  brought  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  was,  however,  not 
so  much  the  quality  of  the  sacrifice  that  constituted  the  de- 
filement, as  the  condition  of  the  heart  of  those  who  brought 
the  sacrifice  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  off'ering  it  up 
upon  the  altar.  "  Ye  off"er  polluted  bread,  and  say.  Wherein 
have  we  polluted  Thee  ?  In  that  you  say,  The  table  of  the 
Lord  is  contemptible"  (7).  The  people  are  then  challenged  to 
try  to  bring  presents  of  the  same  kind  to  a  human  ruler,  and 
to  see  whether  he  will  accept  them  favourably.  Much  less 
could  they  expect  that  God,  who  is  greatly  honoured  through- 
out all  lands,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting 
thereof,  would  receive  them  with  favour  and  grant  their 
petition   (8-14). 

III.  ii.  1-16. 

The  prophet  tells  the  priests  that  one  more  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  them  for  the  improvement  of  their  position 
as  priests  and  the  improvement  of  the  people.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  revive  the  Divine  covenant  with  Levi.  In 
virtue  of  this  covenant  they  were  entrusted  with  a  mission 
(nivton)  to  the  people,  to  urge  them  on  "  to  give  honour  to  the 
name  of  God,"  and  to  announce  to  them  the  divine  punish- 
ment in  case  of  disobedience  (2—3).  The  covenant  is  fully 
repeated   to  them   (5-7).      The  chief  points  of  the  covenant 
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are :  the  Law  of  truth  should  be  in  his  mouth,  and  un- 
righteousness be  not  found  in  his  lips  ;  he  should  walk  with 
God  in  peace  and  uprightness,  and  turn  many  away  from  sin. 
The  prophet  sees  little  prospect  for  improvement  ;  the  priests 
have  departed  from  the  way  prescribed  in  the  covenant,  caused 
many  to  stumble  in  the  Law,  and  have  thus  corrupted  the 
Divine  covenant  with  Levi.  They  are  especially  charged  with 
the  sin  of  partiality  in  the  Law  ;  which  is  called  treacherous 
dealing  of  a  man  against  his  brother,  of  Levi  against  Israel 
(8-10).  Following  the  example  of  Levi,  Judah  neglected  the 
Divine  covenant,  and  adopted  the  practice  of  a  strange  religion 
(11).  The  priest  who  allows  these  things  to  go  on  is  cursed 
by  the  prophet  with  the  loss  of  his  sons  before  they  are  able 
to  take  part  in  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary  (12). 

The  prophet  now  warns  the  priests  that  their  prayer  and 
their  offerings  could  not  be  received  by  God  favourably,  and 
to  their  question,  "  Why  not  ? "  he  replies,  "  Because  you 
are  guilty  of  faithlessness  to  your  holy  office ;  God  has 
testified  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,"  He  sees 
everything,  His  eye  penetrates  the  heart  of  man,  He  knows 
whether  man's  intention  is  pure.  The  least  impurity  in  the 
heart  spoils  the  worship  (13-16). 

IV.   ii.  17— iii.  2  I. 

The  priests  and  the  people,  on  being  exhorted  to  take  care 
that  the  worship  of  God  be  genuine  and  pure,  raised  the 
question,  "  How  did  God  show  to  them  which  was  the  right 
way  ? "  They  complain,  it  seems,  that  God  seems  to  be 
pleased  with  those  who  act  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophet,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  why  does  the  God 
of  judgment  not  punish  the  wicked  (ii.  17)?  Malachi 
replies  :  "  There  will  come  a  day  when  the  Lord  will  make 
known  the  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
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between  him  who  serves  the  Lord  and  him  who  refuses  to 
serve  Him.  But  before  that  great  day  rises,  God  will  send  His 
angel  to  clear  the  way  before  Him,  to  purify  and  refine  *  the 
sons  of  Levi '  in  order  to  enable  them  '  to  bring  offering  to 
the  Lord  in  righteousness.' "  The  Lord  will  again  receive 
such  oftering  with  pleasure  (iii.  I -4),  The  sinners,  says 
God,  I  will  judge,  and  be  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers, 
the  adulterers,  the  false  swearers,  against  those  that  oppress 
the  poor  and  have  no  fear  of  God  (5).  The  sinners  are, 
however,  exhorted  to  return,  and  are  shown  where  to  begin  ; 
if  they  succeed  they  are  promised  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
God  in  every  respect  (6—12). 

The  same  idea  as  is  expressed  in  ^a  is  repeated  in  the 
section  46.  The  expression  of  disbelief  (13—15)  is  con- 
trasted with  the  words  of  those  who  fear  the  Lord  (16); 
the  latter  will  be  spared  on  the  day  of  judgment,  whilst  the 
wicked  will  perish  (17-21). 

V.    iii.  22—24. 

In  conclusion,  Malachi  exhorts  the  people  to  remember 
the  Law  of  Moses  which  God  commanded  him  in  Horeb  for 
all  Israel,  statutes  and  judgments.  This  will  help  them  to 
return  to  God  and  escape  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment  ; 
and  Elijah  the  Prophet,  sent  by  God,  will  cause  all — young  and 
old — to  return  to  God  (22—24). 


N  O  1-  E  S. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  i. — (a)  NK'ip  (from  Nt^J  (a)  tt  carry,  (b)  to  speak),  (a)  the 
burden,  (b)  the  prophecy.  It  is  followed  by  the  object  of  the  prophecy 
(Isa.  xiii.  i  ;  xv.  i  ;  xvii.  i  ;  a,  a)  ;  three  times  by  ^1  "in'n,  "the  word  of 
God"  (Zech.  ix.  i  ;  xii.  i  ;  Mai.  i.  i)  ;  and  six  times  by  the  name  of  God 
(Jer.  xxiii.  33,  34,  36,  38)  in  the  passage  in  which  Jeremiah  denounces  the 
use  of  the  phrase  as  an  offence.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  right  sense 
of  the  term  N^D  is  "the  burden"  carried  by  the  man  of  His  (  =  God's) 
word,  i.e.  by  the  man  who  has  received  the  word  of  God  to  communicate 
it  to  a  certain  person  or  nation,  or  the  burden  is  to  him  whom  His  word 
concerns.  (Rashi  on  Mai.  i.  i  explains  the  term  in  this  sense.)  ''^\  O  gives 
accordingly  no  suitable  sense.  It  is,  first,  "the  word  of  God,"  and  when 
given  to  the  prophet  it  becomes  massa,  "  the  burden." 

(d)  Unto  Israel. — The  whole  Jewish  community,  although  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  is  called  Israel. 
n^TinS  "  Jews,"  is  the  term  used  in  the  Books  of  Esther,  Daniel — 
especially  in  the  Chaldean  parts, — Nehemiah,  in  the  latter  part  of  Jere- 
miah, and  in  i  Chronicles.  In  Mai.  ii.  11  Judah  and  Israel  are  used 
as  synonyms. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  2. — Only  the  fact  that  God  hated  Esau  and  loved  Israel  is 
here  stated  ;  the  causes  of  the  hatred  and  love  are  not  revealed,  as  if  to  say 
that  we  cannot  correctly  judge  our  fellowmen,  for  there  are  things  which 
the  human  eye  is  unable  to  perceive.  The  conduct  of  Edom  towards  Israel 
has  always  been  that  of  an  enemy. 

Chap.  i.  ver  2. — Esau  and  Jacob  are  brothers,  which  would  suggest  that 
they  would  both  share  the  same  lot,  and  that  the  blessings  of  Abraham 
would  be  shared  by  Edom  and  Israel.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Even 
when  equally  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  warlike  armies  the  consequences 
were  different.  The  Persians  in  their  wars  with  Egypt  marched  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  touching  Palestine  and  Idumaea,  e.g.  in  the  expeditions 
of  Kambyses  and  Xerxes.  The  treatment  of  Judah  was  perhaps  more 
considerate  than  that  of  Idumasa. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  4. — The  meaning  of  the  root  {i'C),  as  gathered  from  the 
context  here  and  Jer.  v.  17,  is  "to  destroy."  Grammatically  it  might  be 
derived  from  tJ'n,  "  to  be  poor,"  and  iJJJ'tJ*"),  "  we  have  been  made  poor." 

Chap.  i.  ver.  4. — nyt^'i  ^33,  "  the  border  of  wickedness,"  i.e.  the  land  in 
which  wickedness  flourished,  and  the  present  condition  of  ruin  is  the 
punishment  for  past  wickedness. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  5.— ^XX'*  hnj^  ^yo,  "  over  the  land  of  Israel,"  is  in 
apposition  to  "  the  Lord,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  the  Lord,  who 
is  or  watches  over  the  land  of  Israel,  is  great.     That  is  to  say,  Israel,  who 
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now  expresses  doubts  as  to  God's  love,  will  then  admit  that  the  land  of 
Israel  has  been  the  object  of  God's  wonderful  love.  '7  ?]}J2  signifies 
"above"  (not  "beyond"). 

Chap.  i.  vers.  6-14. — This  passage  consists  of  two  parallel  parts,  each 
beginning  with  a  general  statement  assumed  to  be  uncontradicted  and 
accepted  as  an  axiom,  and  describes  to  them  the  enormity  of  their  sin. 
In  the  first  part  the  prophet  starts  with  the  rule,  every  son  honours  his 
father  and  every  servant  his  master.  Israel  does  not  honour  God,  neither 
as  son  nor  as  His  servant.  In  the  second  part  he  asserts  that  God  is 
honoured  everywhere,  except  in  His  own  sanctuary. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  7. — The  table  of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  Ezek.  xli.  22,  the 
altar,  and  has  reference  to  the  sacrifices  burnt  thereon.  It  may  also  refer 
to  the  parts  which  were  given  to  the  priests  as  their  emoluments,  and  the 
priests,  by  calling  it  contemptible,  express  thereby  their  dissatisfaction 
with  what  they  receive  as  reward  for  their  sei'vices  in  the  Sanctuary.  See 
Rashi  on  ver.  7. 

^N30  =  !^y:Q,  defiled,  rejected. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  8. — "  Thy  governor "  in  this  verse  is  probably  not  Nehe- 
miah.     Comp.  Neh.  v.  14. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  9. — riNT.  Such  offerings  as  described  here  have  been  brought 
by  you  ;  test  their  effect  and  see  whether  he  will  respond  favourably  to 
your  petition.  Supply  nnJOn,  "the  offering  which  you  brought."  Rashi 
supplies  nyin,  "  the  distress  which  your  conduct  has  brought  upon  us." 

Chap.  i.  ver.  10. — D3  does  not  emphasise  the  word  which  follows  next, 
but  the  whole  sentence.  "  Would  that  some  one  of  you  would  even  stop 
the  sacrifices  altogether." 

Chap.  i.  ver.  11. — In  order  to  make  Israel  feel  ashamed  the  prophet 
tells  them  that  all  other  nations  from  east  to  west  honour  God,  whilst  the 
people  of  the  Lord  despise  God  and  His  Sanctuary.  It  being  known  that 
at  the  time  of  Malachi  idolatry  was  practised  in  many  lands,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  ver.  11  in  agreement  with  facts. 

1.  Malachi  describes  what  will  happen  at  some  future  time  when  all 
nations  will  unite  in  the  worship  of  the  One.  The  participles  E^JO  and  "iDpD 
can  have  that  meaning.     Gesenius,  25th  ed.,  p.  347. 

2.  True  worshippers  of  God  are  found  among  all  nations,  and  at  all 
times.  Comp.  Exod.  ix.  16;  i  Kings  viii.  11  sg.;  11  Kings  v.  16  sgg.  ; 
Ezra  i.  2  ;  vi.  10. 

3.  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  wherever  they  are,  offer  up  prayers  to  God  and 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  sacrifice  the  purest  possible 
offerings  to  the  Lord.     Comp.  Targ.  of  Jonathan. 

4.  Abravanel  thinks  that  there  are  found  among  all  nations  thinkers  and 
philosophers  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  the  source  of 
the  whole  Universe.  When  these  people  think  and  reflect  on  the  First 
Cause  they  praise,  admire,  and  worship  it,  especially  when  they  observe 
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and  study  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  (mtOD,  "because  of  the  rising 
of  the  sun  "). 

5.  Ibn  Ezra — All  nations  would  truly  worship  God,  if  they  had  received, 
like  Israel,  the  Divine  commandment  to  do  so. 

6.  Rabbi  Jos.  Kimhi — Although  they  bring  offerings  to  idols,  they  mean 
to  honour  God.  miHO  nnJOl  and  pure  offering,  not  polluted  by  words 
or  thoughts  of  contempt. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  12. — \yi,  the  fruit  thereof,  the  fruit  of  the  offering,  that 
which  the  priests  obtain,  is  despised  by  them.  What  they  consider  too 
bad  for  themselves  is  good  enough  to  bring  as  an  offering  to  God. 
According  to  Rashi,  "they  talk  about  it,"  D^nDET,  "lips"  being  supplied 
{cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  19). 

Chap.  i.  ver.  13.— nx^nD  =  nNbn  no,  what  a  weariness'.  Comp.  ntD 
=  nT  no,  Ex.  iv.  2. 

Onnsni,  ye  blow  against  it  =  you  treat  it  with  contempt.  StJ,  that  which 
is  robbed.  A  thing  which  has  been  stolen  is  certainly  unfit  for  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prophet  intended  to  enumerate 
"the  robbed  one"  together  with  "  the  lame  and  blind."  It  may  perhaps 
refer  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  animal,  robbed  of  everything  that 
could  be  taken  off— the  hair,  wool,  the  feathers,  horns,  &c.,  &c. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  14. — Worse  than  this  is  the  case  of  the  deceiver,  who, 
having  in  his  flock  an  animal  suitable  for  sacrifice,  vows  and  offers  a 
blemished  thing,  pretending  not  to  possess  a  better  animal. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  i. — nSTH  niVDH,  "  this  commandment,"  refers  to  the  message 
(2-3)  to  be  communicated  to  the  people  who  come  to  the  Sanctuary  with 
unworthy  offerings.  The  message  to  be  given  to  the  priests  is  that  God's 
covenant  with  Levi  continues  to  be  in  force.  Levi  is  employed  here  instead 
of  "  priests,"  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  "  closely  joined."  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  in  Exod.  iv.  14  ; 
Ezek.  xliv.  15. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  2.— I  will  curse  your  blessings,  yea,  I  have  cursed  it 
(literal  rendering  of  DD'm3"i3,  plural,  and  n^nns,  singular) ;  "  your  bless- 
ings," the  fields  that  promised  a  good  harvest ;  the  pronoun  n  agrees  with 
rnxon,  I  have  cursed  the  curse,  i.e.  I  have  already  declared  the  curse. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  3.— "IVJ,  probably  =  y-l3,  to  diminish.  DD^JD  ^V  =  DD*3d!?, 
before  you  ;  vi^S  DDnS  NU'31,  and  one  will  carry  you  to  it  ;  as  the  suitable 
place  for  you. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  4. — 'n'"l3  nvn?,  in  order  that  my  covenant  with  Levi  may 
continue  to  be  ;  for  this  reason  I  give  you  this  mvo,  this  message. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  5. — God  promised  by  the  covenant  to  give  the  life  and  the 
peace  ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  as  an  object  of  fear,  and  he  feared 
me  as  the  source  of  life  and  peace,  and  humbled  himself  because  of  my 
name. 

My  covenant  was,  &c.,  I  gave  them  ;  the  verbs  in  these  two  verses  (5-6) 
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are  in  the  past  tense.     So  it  was  when  the  covenant  with  Levi  was  made. 
Num.  XXV.  12  ;   Deut.  xxxiii.  S-li. 

Chap.  ii.  6. — D1?L"3,  in  peace  ;  there  was  no  conflict  in  his  heart,  which 
was  entirely  devoted  to  God. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  8. — You  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  the  Levite  ;  the 
covenant  demands  that  the  priest  should  turn  many  away  from  sin,  and 
you  have  caused  many  to  stumble  in  the  Torah. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  9. — You  are  partial  in  the  Torah  ;  you  give  different 
decisions  in  questions  of  law  to  different  persons  ;  you  do  in  this  way 
n^iy,  unrighteousness,  and  are  guilty  of  riT'JQ,  false  dealing  ;  you  are  not 
true  to  your  office  as  priest,  and  not  true  to  your  fellow-men. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  10. — Why  should  a  difference  be  made  between  a  man 
and  his  brother  ?  For  this  is  being  done  by  the  Levites  who  defile  the 
covenant  of  our  fathers  on  Sinai.  Some  explain  this  verse  as  an  argument 
against  mixed  marriages.  This  is  very  unlikely  on  account  of  the  phrase, 
"a  man  against  his  brother."  Besides,  the  argument  does  not  seem  to 
prove  the  proposition  denouncing  marriages  with  heathen  women.  It 
applies  better  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in  deciding  legal  or  religious 
questions. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  11. — Judah  is  misled  through  the  priests'  wrong  decisions. 
He  is  charged  with  faithlessness  (T33)  and  abomination  (nnyin),  terms 
which  are  employed  in  reference  to  a  variety  of  offences  :  as  idolatry, 
falsehood,  wrong-  weights,  haughtiness,  and  all  kinds  of  sexual  sins.  The 
particular  sin  of  which  Judah  is  accused  by  Malachi  is  described  thus  : 
"  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  which  he  loved,  and  hath 
married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god."  This  passage  admits  of  two 
interpretations:  (i)  "The  holiness  of  the  Lord"  is  the  Israelitish  wife 
(comp.  Jer.  ii.  3),  who  forms  the  centre  of  the  holiness  of  the  Jewish  home  ; 
when  replaced  by  "a  daughter  of  a  strange  god,"  the  home  is  profaned. 
(Rashi  :  Judah,  who  is  the  holiness  of  the  Lord,  has  profaned  himself  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.)  (2)  "  The  holiness  of  God  "  is 
the  Sanctuary  with  the  worship  of  God  ;  the  profanation  of  the  holiness 
of  God  is  brought  about  by  untruthful  worship,  or  by  following  the  rites  of 
other  religious  sects.  Terms  expressing  relations  between  husband  and 
wife  are  frequently  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 

LXX  :  (^f^rj\<i>cr(v  'lovSas  to.  ayia  Kvpiov  Koi  eTTfTTjSevafv  els  deovs  dWorpiovs. 
Judah  has  profaned  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord  and  has  gone  after 
other  gods. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  12. — The  man  who  does  it,  z>.  the  Levite  or  priest  who 
causes  wrong-doing  by  his  teaching  or  decisions,  "ly,  one  who  watches  ; 
njiy,  one  who  answers,  or  who  sings.  Three  functions  of  the  Levites  are 
mentioned  here  :  watching  in  the  Sanctuary,  singing  and  bringing  offer- 
ings to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  The  curse  is,  that  none  will  be  left  of  his 
descendants  to  perform  any  of  these  functions. 
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Chap.  ii.  ver.  13.— n'3K',  a  second  time,  again  (comp.  chap.  i.  ver.  9). 
You  will  again,  as  you  have  done  before,  be  grieved  that  your  prayers 
before  God  are  not  listened  to.  You  will  cover  the  altar  of  the  Lord  with 
tears,  weeping  and  sighing  because  God  will  not  turn  again  to  the  offering 
and  take  it  in  favour  at  your  hand. — Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  a.o.  :  You  fill  the 
altar  with  the  tears  of  the  divorced  women  of  Judah.  But  the  cause  of 
the  tears  is  distinctly  stated  ;  they  are  the  tears  of  those  whose  prayers  are 
rejected. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  14. — This  and  the  next  two  verses  admit  likewise  of  two 
interpretations;  "the  wife  of  thy  youth"  is  either  taken  literally  or 
figuratively,  in  the  latter  case  it  refers  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  15. — 1^  nn  "IXK'1  T]^']}  THX  iib^,  "And  he  hath  not  made 
one,  if  there  is  a  residue  of  spirit  to  him,"  t.e.  if  man's  worship  of  God  does 
not  occupy  "all  his  heart,  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  might,"  but  has  a  residue 
of  his  spirit  that  is  not  occupied  with  the  love  of  God,  he  has  not  in  his 
heart  the  true  worship  of  God.  The  object  of  such  unity  is  to  form  a  godly 
seed,  to  be  worthy  to  be  called  "  the  children  of  God."  "  Therefore  take 
heed  to  your  spirit  tliat  it  be  not  faithless  to  the  wife  of  thy  youth."  There 
shall  be  a  true  and  pure  worship  of  God  with  all  our  heart.  If  the  words 
are  understood  in  the  literal  sense,  they  contain  the  lesson  :  Remain  true 
to  your  wife  and  let  not  lust  or  any  other  passion  force  you  to  take  a  second 
wife.     The  subject  to  1133'  is  ni"l. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  16. — The  subject  to  N3EJ'  is  nn.  When  your  spirit  is  full 
of  hatred,  dismiss  it  ;  let  man  cover  violence  with  his  garment,  i.e.  clear 
your  heart  of  every  bad  thought,  of  hatred  and  revenge,  but  forgive  wrong 
done  to  you  by  your  fellow-men. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  i. — My  messenger,  or  My  angel  (comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  20)  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  angel ;  and  he  shall  clear  before  me  (comp.  Isa.  Ivii.  14). 
And  the  Lord  whom  you  seek,  i.e.  the  God  of  judgment  mentioned  in 
chap.  ii.  ver.  17,  will  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  t'.e.  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  According  to  Graetz(Gesch.  derjuden,  II.  B.,  p.  165),  the  passage 
refers  to  the  second  visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and 
e/  hekhalo  is  the  Governor's  palace.  The  terms  of  chap.  iii.  vers.  1-2  are 
scarcely  applicable  to  Nehemiah. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  3. — Comp.  chap.  i.  ver.  10. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  5. — Comp.  Deut.  xxiv.  14-17.  And  they  do  not  fear  me  ; 
they  can  hide  their  guilt  from  the  eye  of  man,  but  not  from  the  eye  of  God. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  6. — I,  the  Lord,  have  not  changed  ;  and  though  for  a  long 
time  I  have  not  punished  the  evildoer,  he  will  not  escape,  except  by 
repentance.  Return  to  Me,  and  I  will  return  to  you.  Pay  the  tithe  and 
the  heave-offering  more  regularly  for  the  Levites  and  priests.  Blessings 
of  all  kinds  will  be  the  result. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  7. — ""O'd!?,  since  the  days  of  your  fathers  ;  you  have  con- 
stantly disobeyed. 
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Chap.  iii.  ver.  8. — ]}2p,  to  rob  (Talm.  B.  Rosh  ha-shanah,  26) ;  Targum, 
TJTn,  to  provoke. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  9. — You  are  being  punished  for  your  sins,  and  you  con- 
tinue sinning. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  10. — The  tithe  was  given  to  the  Levites,  and  the  heave- 
offering  to  the  priests  ;  every  owner  of  produce  gave  the  tithe  of  his 
produce  to  any  Levite  he  liked,  and  the  heave-offering  to  any  priest  he 
desired  to  give  it  to.  This  method  caused  great  irregularity  and  afforded 
to  the  owners  great  facilities  to  withhold  the  tithe  from  the  Levites  and 
the  heave-offering  from  the  priests.  Malachi  therefore  demands  that  "  all 
the  tithes  " — including  probably  the  heave-offering — should  be  brought  to 
the  Temple  store-house,  in  order  that  food  might  be  in  the  House  of  God, 
z'.i'.  for  those  that  do  service  in  the  Temple,  Levites  and  priests.  This 
arrangement  was  made  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  10-13)  reviving  an  old 
arrangement  that  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  some  time 
(ibid.  ver.  5). 

n  »73  ly,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  (supply  "  room  ")  to  receive  it. 
Ibn  Ezra  :  That  there  will  not  be  said,  Enough,  but  More  than  enough. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  11. — The  vine  shall  not  cast  off  her  fruit  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxi.  38).  All  nations  will  esteem  you  happy,  for  you  will  be  a  land  of 
delight,  in  which  God  and  men  delight.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  land  will 
be  recognised  as  the  Divine  blessing  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Chap.  iii.  vers.  13-21. — Variation  of  chaps,  ii.  ver.  17 — iii.  ver.  12.  The 
words  "Where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?"  (chap.  ii.  ver.  17)  are  here  fully 
illustrated  (vers.  14-15).  Words  of  the  Israelites,  whose  faith  in  God  and 
His  justice  is  shaken.  They  are  observant,  they  serve  God,  notwithstand- 
ing privations  and  hardships  they  have  to  put  up  with. 

TAai  we  walked  mournfully  because  of  the  Lord;  when  punished  by 
Him  for  our  transgressions. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  15. —  The  proud  are  Israelites  that  do  not  listen  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  prophet,  and  are  not  affected  by  their  rebukes  and 
threats  ;  Ihe  doers  of  wickedness^  who  knowingly  and  provokingly  act 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  teaching  of  the  prophet. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  16. — The  God-fearing  men  are  those  Israelites  who,  moved 
by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophet,  converse  with  each  other  ;  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  is  not  mentioned  ;  it  probably  turns  upon  the  scepticism 
of  verses  14-15.  They  converse  about  the  wickedness  of  such  scepticism 
and  the  means  by  which  to  get  rid  of  the  sceptic  thoughts  that  disturb  the 
peace  of  their  heart.  Such  conversation  has  its  reward  ;  it  will  not  be 
forgotten,  for  "it  is  written  in  the  book  of  remembrance  before  God  for 
them  that  fear  the  Lord  and  think  of  His  name."  They  will  form  the 
peculiar  treasure  of  God,  and  they  will  be  loved  by  Him,  as  a  son  who 
serves   his   father  is   loved   by  him.     Then  you  will   see   the  difference 
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between  those  who  serv^e  God  and  those  who  do  not,  whilst  the  difference 
between  those  who  fear  God  and  those  who  do  not  fear  Him  is  only  known 
to  God.  In  the  three  verses  which  follow  there  is  a  figurative  description 
of  this  difference.  A  fire  will  utterly  consume  the  proud  and  the  doers 
of  wickedness,  whilst  a  sun  of  righteousness  and  healing  will  make  you 
prosper  in  every  respect.  The  righteous  will  then  be  able  to  show  their 
superiority  over  the  wicked. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  17. — nSjD  is  either  to  be  connected  with  QV,  "day,"  or 
with  the  subject  of  vnv  In  the  first  case  it  would  signify  a  day  set  apart 
for  retribution  ;  in  the  second  case  we  have  to  supply  DPIK,  "  them," 
and  explains  when  the  God-fearing  men  will  be  appointed  a  peculiar 
treasure  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  has  in  Exod.  xix.  5.  In  ver.  21  the 
same  verb,  DB'y,  is  employed  absolutely  without  an  objective  case  ;  in  the 
day  in  which  I  shall  act,  in  rewarding  or  punishing  man  according  to  his 
deserts. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  22. — This  verse  is  especially  marked  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  paragraph  by  having  the  initial  letter  larger  than  the  ordinary  letters 
(n3"l  'T).  Malachi  asks  the  Israelites  to  remember  the  Torah^  including  the 
D''pn  and  D'DSK'D  ;  the  former  are  probably  religious  regulations  for  which 
no  particular  reason  is  given ;  the  latter  signifies  all  such  precepts  that  can 
easily  be  deduced  from  general  ethical  principles. 

Chap.  iii.  ver.  23. — Elijah  the  prophet,  by  his  zeal  and  energy,  will  be 
able  to  effect  the  desired  improvement.    Ibn  Ezra  points  to  2  Chron.  xxi.  12. 
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THE    TEMPLE    OF   ONIAS. 

BY    S.    A.    HIRSCH,    TH.D. 


I. 

GENERAL    VIEW. 

The  accounts  which  we  possess  of  a  Jewish  temple  built 
by  Onias  in  Egypt  are  quite  a  windfall  to  historical  idealists 
of  a  certain  type.  A  temple  erected  by  Jews  in  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  up  sacrifices  to  God,  at  a  time  when  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  !  What  a 
vista  is  opened  up  of  rebellious  spirits  that  were  induced  by 
selfish  or  unselfish  motives  boldly  to  break  with  traditional 
usages  ;  who  freed  their  minds  from  the  authority  which  the 
centre  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  had  wielded  so  long  over  all 
Jews  far  and  wide  !  What  religious  and  political  struggles 
must  have  preceded  it  ;  what  animosities  and  rancour  must 
have  followed  in  its  train  !  How  it  must  have  affected  the 
whole  religious  status  of  Jewry  ;  how  productive  it  must  have 
been  in  the  formation  of  factions  and  party  strife  ! 

The  very  poorness  of  the  historical  record  about  the  temple 
of  Onias  leaves  all  the  more  scope  for  the  imaginative  powers, 
or — which  is  sometimes  the  same — for  the  powers  of  his- 
torical combination.  Graetz  ^  draws  a  vividly  coloured  picture 
of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  its  foundation.  Even 
Ewald "  and   Herzfeld  ^ — the  latter  of  whom  has  approached 

^  Graetz,  Geschuhte  derjicden,  4th  ed.  1888,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27  sqq. 
^  Ewald's  History  (English  Translation),  2nd  ed.  1880,  vol.  v.  pp.  354  sqq. 
•*  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  461  sqq. 
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this  subject  more  calmly  and  soberly  than  any  other  modern 
writer — start  upon  their  inquiries  with  a  sanguine  expectation 
of  meeting  with  startling  historical  developments.  They  think 
that  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Heliopolis,  or  rather  at 
Leontopolis,  was  an  attempt  to  supersede  to  some  extent 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  speak  of  the  creation  of  a 
centre  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  round  which  the  latter  could 
flock,  at  a  period  when  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  resort  of 
religion  and  nationality,  was  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  when 
the  populace  was  divided  by  the  strife  of  factions  and  the 
brutality  of  foreign  invaders.  They  would  fain  represent  the 
motives  by  which  Onias  was  swayed  when  he  built  his  temple 
to  have  consisted  in  a  desire  of  creating  a  kind  of  Egypto- 
Judaism  at  a  time  when  the  promoters  of  a  Graeco-Judaism  in 
Palestine  had  brought  the  state,  the  religious  institutions,  the 
social  and  moral  instincts  of  the  people  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. They  all  incline  to  the  view  that  the  temple  of  Onias 
was  intended  to  be  the  rival  of  the  one  in  Jerusalem  ;  similar 
to  the  Samaritan  temple,  which,  indeed,  made  the  pretence  of 
being  built  on  the  spot  "  chosen  by  God  to  establish  His 
name  there." 

But  yet — these  writers  just  fall  short  of  attributing  that 
importance  to  the  new  temple.  They  are  bound  to  admit 
that,  after  all,  Jerusalem  was,  and  remained,  the  centre  of 
Judaism,  even  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  even  after  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Onias.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  these 
historians  open  their  expositions  with  vigour  and  energy,  with 
a  hopefulness  of  finding  in  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
history  of  that  temple  many  grand  things  with  far-reaching 
consequences  ;  but  how  they  gradually  cool  down,  and,  while 
still  clinging  to  their  rosy  views,  end  in  impressing  the  reader 
with  the  idea  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 
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GRAETZ  S    VIEWS. 

Let  US  hear  Graetz  first.  He  says  that  Onias  IV.,  after 
his  father  Onias  III.  had  been  treacherously  murdered  in 
consequence  of  his  antagonism  to  the  Hellenising  party,  did 
not  feel  secure  in  Jerusalem,  and  fled  to  Egypt.  When  the 
high  priest  Menelaus  had  been  assassinated  by  the  Syrian 
court,  and  the  prince  Demetrius,  having  escaped  from  Rome, 
invaded  Syria,  Onias  flattered  himself  that  the  new  Syrian 
king  would  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood,  which 
was  the  heritage  of  his  fathers.  But  Alcimus  having  been 
made  high-priest,  and  been  supported  by  an  armed  force, 
Onias  renounced  all  hope  of  ever  entering  upon  his  priestly 
inheritance,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt.  After  describing 
the  military  services  rendered  by  Onias  to  Philometor,  Graetz 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  importance  to  which  he 
rose  among  his  brethren  in  Alexandria.  He  presumes  that 
Onias  was  their  leader  and  adviser  ;  their  protector  and  their 
arbiter  in  cases  of  discord.  He  says  that  "  the  Judaeans, 
separated  as  they  were  by  their  own  laws  and  customs  from 
the  native  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  must  have  considered  them- 
selves singularly  fortunate  in  having  a  man  at  their  head  of 
sufficient  authority  to  knit  them  together,  and  to  unite  them 
so  as  to  form  a  community  of  their  own.  They  recognised 
him  as  their  prince  (Ethnarch),  no  matter  whether  appointed 
by  the  king  or  chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  thus  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  forming  a  powerful  united  body  by  having 
a  leader  of  their  own  invested  with  royal  dignity.  But  all 
the  dignity  thus  acquired  by  Onias  did  not  efface  from  his  soul 
the  feeling  that  the  events  in  Judaea  had  deprived  him  of  the 
high-priesthood  which  was  rightly  his.  During  the  uncertain 
state  of  things  in  his  own  country,  when  Alcimus  was  raised 
above  the  rightful  family  of  the  priesthood,  and  after  his  death, 
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when  this  dignity  seemed  extinct,  Onias  had  Ht  upon  the 
thought  of  building  a  temple  in  Egypt  that  should  take  the 
place  of  the  violated  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  he 
would  be  the  rightful  high  priest.  Was  he  prompted  in 
such  an  undertaking  by  piety  or  ambition  ?  The  innermost 
workings  of  the  heart  are  not  revealed  in  history.  Having 
obtained  the  king's  permission,  Onias  built  a  temple,  outwardly 
not  resembling  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  all  the  necessary 
appliances  were,  with  one  exception,  on  the  exact  model  of 
those  in  Jerusalem.  Priests  and  Levites,  who  had  fled  from 
the  persecutions  in  Judaea,  officiated  in  this  temple.  The  king 
decreed  that  the  whole  district  of  Heliopolis  should  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  temple  and  the  priests.  This  small  pro- 
vince was  formed  into  a  little  oligarchy,  and  was  called  Onion. 
It  was  another  bond  for  the  Egyptian  Judaeans." 

"  Yet,  although  the  community  looked  upon  the  temple  of 
Onias  as  their  religious  centre,  visiting  it  during  the  festivals 
and  sacrificing  in  its  courts,  still  they  did  not  withdraw  their 
allegiance  from  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  as  their  sacred 
metropolis  and  the  temple  as  a  Divine  spot ;  and  after  its 
restoration  by  the  Hashmoneans  they  sent  representatives 
there  and  occasionally  sacrificed   there." 

Graetz,  after  declaring  that  it  was  Onias's  intention  that  the 
temple  in  Egypt  should  take  the  place  of  the  violated  sanctuary 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Egyptian  Jews  looked  upon  the 
temple  of  Onias  as  their  religious  centre,  admits  at  the  same 
time  that  the  latter  did  not  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  did  not  want  "  to  depre- 
ciate or  even  to  rival." 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  reconcile  these  two  statements,  it  is  still 
more  perplexing  when  Graetz  gives  some  reasons  "why  Judaea 
did  not  lay  an  interdict  upon  the  temple  of  Onias,  as  she  had 
done  upon  that  of  Gerizim,"  and  says  that,  at  a  later  period. 
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the  Juda?ans  of  the  mother  country  looked  with  displeasure  upon 
that  temple,  but  that  "  b}'  that  time  the  temple  of  Onias  had 
taken  firm  root  in  the  strange  soil,  and  had  nothing  to  fear," 
and  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  consider  it.  Here  we  see  the 
temple  of  Onias  raised  again  in  significance,  as  too  powerful 
for  Judaea  to  attempt  an^'thing  against  it  in  the  same  way  as 
she  had  put  her  face  against  the  temple  on  the  mount  Gerizim. 
Graetz  gives  this  as  a  reason  wh}'  the  laws  in  reference  to  the 
temple  of  Onias  are  so  vacillating  that  a  priest  of  that  temple 
was  not  permitted  to  serve  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  although  " 
he  did  not  lose  his  priestly  dignity  nor  his  privileges  ;  and  why 
certain  offerings  were  admitted  at  Jerusalem,  although  they 
were  vowed  to  be  brought  in  the  temple  of  Onias. 

herzfeld's  views. 

We  turn  to  Herzfeld,  who,  as  said  before,  has  treated  this 
subject  in  a  much  more  methodical  and  sober  manner.  He, 
also,  attributes  to  Onias  the  desire  of  giving  effect  to  his  claims 
to  the  high-priesthood,  which  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able 
to  establish  in  Jerusalem  in  the  face  of  the  great  merits  of  the 
Hashmonean  Jonathan.  Onias  conceived,  therefore,  the  plan 
of  establishing  sacerdotal  rites  in  Egypt  similar  to  those  in 
Jerusalem,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  He  wanted 
himself  to  be  high-priest,  undoubtedly  with  the  further  in- 
tention of  gradually  acquiring  an  influence  over  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  similar  to  that  which  his  fathers  had  exercised  over  the 
Judseans.  He  appointed  priests  and  Levites  to  perform  the 
service,  and  the  worship  was  probably  entirely  after  the 
pattern  of  that  in  Jerusalem.  But,  on  further  consideration, 
Herzfeld  admits  that  the  temple  never  had  many  adherents, 
even  among  the  Egyptian  Jews,  except,  perhaps,  among  those 
who  lived  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  that  the  whole  affair  was 
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merely  a  personal  concern  on  the  part  of  Onias ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  temple  was  without  influence,  and  remained  almost 
unknown. 

ewald's  view. 

Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  Onias  fled  to  Ptolemy  after  the 
murder  of  Onias  III.,  and  the  occupation  of  the  pontificate 
in  Jerusalem  by  such  men  as  Jason,  Menelaus,  and  Alcimus. 
"  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  says,  "  that,  looking  at  the  desperate 
circumstances  of  the  legalists  in  Palestine,  at  the  hopelessness 
of  his  own  position,  and  the  friendship  manifested  towards  his 
ancestors  by  the  first  Ptolemies,  he  should  even  conceive  the 
idea  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  temple  in  Egypt  itself, 
which  should  be  free  from  the  perversions  then  creeping  in  at 
Jerusalem,  and  could  serve,  at  any  rate  for  the  Hellenists,  as 
an  unmolested  and  worthy  centre  of  union.  .  .  .  Onias  himself 
was  not  one  of  the  lawless,  undisciplined  spirits  of  his  time. 
He  wished  to  maintain  the  whole  law  as  it  was  then  ex- 
pounded. It  could  not,  therefore,  seriously  occur  to  him  to 
question  the  right  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  precedence, 
or  to  deter  the  Hellenists  who  wished  to  offer  their  gifts  and 
sacrifices  there  from  doing  so.  Yet  the  sanctuary  in  Egypt 
was  to  be  more  than  a  synagogue." 

We  see  that,  according  to  Ewald,  Onias's  motives  were 
noble.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  ambition  was  not  to  build  a  rival  temple,  but 
a  second  temple,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  ;  a  temple 
which  was,  as  Ewald  expresses  it,  to  be  less  than  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  yet  something  more  than  a  synagogue.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Ewald  stopped  short  at  this  point ;  that  he 
did  not  complete  his  inquiry  by  finding  out  of  what  nature 
this  "  something  less  than  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  more 
than  a  synagogue,"  may  have  been. 
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VIEWS    ABOUT    ONIAS'S    TIME    AND    IDENTITY. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that,  amidst  so  many  contra- 
dictor}'  conclusions,  Graetz,  Ewald,  and  Herzfeld  are  unanimous 
upon  some  external  points  in  the  history  of  this  temple.  They 
agree  that  the  Onias  in  question  was  the  son  of  Onias,  the 
third  high-priest  of  that  name  ;  that  he  fled  to  Egypt  after  his 
father  had  been  slain  ;  that  he  built  his  temple  there  about  the 
year  i6o  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  that  the  temple  re- 
mained in  existence  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years.  This  Onias  is  looked  upon  by  the  same  authors  as  the 
Onias  who,  with  Dositheos,^  another  Jewish  warrior,  led  the 
troops  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  in  his  struggle  against  his 
brother  Physcon  ;  they  hold  that  Onias  was  victorious,  and 
that  his  request  to  erect  a  temple  near  Heliopolis  was  granted 
by  Philometor  in  gratitude  for  his  services.  But  agreement 
on  these  points  can  hardly  compensate  for  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  weightier  questions,  namely,  the  religious  and 
political  importance  of  the  temple,  its  greater  or  lesser  in- 
fluence, the  motives  that  prompted  Onias  in  his  undertaking, 
and  the  political  and  religious  conditions  of  that  age.  The 
uncertainty  on  these  points  constrains  us  to  examine  for  our- 
selves the  original  records  ;  and  it  may  even  be  that  in  doing 
so  doubts  will  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  on  those 
very  points  upon  which  the  afore-mentioned  writers  tolerably 
agree. 

'  Cf.  H.  \Villrich,_/«a'^«  und  Griechen  vor  der  makkabdischen  Erhebung.—Judaica, 
Forschunge7i  zur  hellenistisch-jiidischen  Geschichte  tnid  Litteratur.  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  to  discuss  Willrich's  assumptions  about  Dositheos 
and  the  events  connected  with  that  name.  The  section  on  Onias's  temple  in  the 
first-named  essay  is  called  by  Professor  Mahaffy  (A  History  of  Ei;ypt  under  the 
Ptolemaic  Dynasty,  p.  169  n.)  "  the  best  part  of  this  very  unconvincing  tract."  "  The 
best  part "  is  a  relative  expression.  Willrich  is  of  opinion  that  the  importance  of 
Onias's  temple  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  the  historians. 
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ONLY    ONE    GREEK    SOURCE. 

Here  we  may  state  at  once  that  of  all  Greek  sources  there 
is  only  one  which  comes  into  consideration,  namely,  Josephus.^ 
To  Josephus  we  have  therefore  to  turn  ;  and  in  doing  so  we 
are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  discrepant  views  of  the  modern 
writers  are  no  more  than  a  reflex  of  the  confused  and  contra- 
dictory statements  of  Josephus.  These  are  so  variegated  that 
they  require  classification  ;  and  a  distinction  must  be  drawn, 
in  the  first  place,  between  the  disagreements  of  Josephus's 
accounts  in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  with  those  in  the  Aittiquities 
of  the  Jews;  and,  in  the  second  place,  between  the  contra- 
dictions in  each  of  these  works  themselves.  Thus,  in  the 
Wars  Onias  is  called  the  son  of  Simon,  one  of  the  high- 
priests,  whereas  in  the  Antiquities  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Onias.  In  the  former  work  the  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  for  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  a  figure  which  cannot  be  upheld  if  the  information  in 
the  latter  be  correct  ;  which  is  untenable  even  if  it  be  allowed 
that  Onias  had  fled  from  Antiochus,  as  it  is  said  only  a  few 
lines  previously  in  the  book  of  the  Wars  itself.  But  the 
contradictions  between  the  accounts  in  the  two  works  are 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  confusion  subsisting 
in   the  statements  of  the  Antiquities  alone. 

A    QUESTION    OF    METHOD. 

A  digression  about  the  method  that  has  to  be  employed 
under  these  circumstances  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  modern  authors  agree  in 
assuming  that  the  name  of  Onias's  father  was  likewise  Onias. 
In    one    word,    they    all     prefer    Josephus's    account    in    the 

>  Bdl.Jud.,  i.  I,  I  ;  vii.  lo,  2-3;  Ant.,  xii.  5,  i  ;  ib,  9,  7  ;  xiii.  3,  i  ;  xx.  10,  3. 
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Antiquities  to  that  in  the  Wars}  They  are  induced  to  do 
so  chiefly  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Antiquities  was 
written  later  than  the  IVars,  and  that  Josephus  had  there- 
fore ample  opportunities  of  revising  and  correcting  in  his 
later  work  the  inaccurate  statements  of  the  older.  This  is 
a  sound  principle,  provided  the  more  recent  assertions  be 
based  upon  fresh  information,  previously  unknown,  and 
utilised  with  sound  judgment  and  a  sound  historical  akribeia. 
In  that  case,  the  more  recent  statements  will  display  a  much 
greater  amount  of  lucidity,  of  uniformity,  than  the  older 
views. 

But  it  is  quite  different  when  the  younger  work  upholds 
one  of  two  contradictory  statements  on  a  point  of  importance 
which  occur  in  the  older  book,  and,  in  scattered  passages, 
upholds  it  in  such  a  manner  that  one  passage  says  something 
quite  different  from  the  other,  and  all  of  them  together  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  sorry  confusion,  and  a  combination  of  im- 
possibilities. In  that  case  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of 
corrections  from  fresh  evidence.  The  writer  can  then  be 
considered  only  as  a  mere  compiler,  belonging  to  that  class 
of  authors  of  whom  Lessing  says  that  they  have  a  right  to 
forget  on  the  second  page  what  they  wrote  on  the  first.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  author,  when  writing  his  later  work,  had 
become  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  his  former  statements, 
and  resorted — not  to  his  increased  knowledge,  but  to  his 
critical  powers,  of  whatever  value  these  may  have  been,  for  the 
purpose  of  harmonising  and  conciliating  the  previous  records. 
It  may  then  happen  that  the  author  attempts  different  modes 
of  conciliation  in  different  passages  of  the  same  work.  In 
that  case,  the  more  recent  statements  would  be  the  results 

'  With  the  exception  of  Willrich,  who  says  {Jtiden  ttnJ  Griechen,  p.  77),  that 
Josephus's  narrative  in  Belhim  is  usually  set  aside  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that 
affords  an  intelligible  picture  of  the  events.     Q,L  Judaic  a,  p.  50. 
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of  more  or  less  sound  criticism,  but  they  would  not  constitute 
historical  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  historical  traditions 
in  their  original,  unvarnished,  albeit  contradictory  form,  would 
have  to  be  looked  for  in  the  older  work. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  it  would  not  be  so  very 
monstrous  to  charge  Josephus  with  having  been  occasionally 
a  mere  thoughtless  compiler.  But  even  if  we  consider  him, 
more  optimistically,  in  the  light  of  a  historical  critic,  who 
revised  the  information  previously  given  by  him,  Josephus 
would  be  no  more  than  an  additional  Graetz  or  Ewald.  His 
accounts  in  the  Antiquities  could  no  longer  be  considered  as 
a  source  of  history.  The  latter,  whatever  their  value  may  be, 
would  have  to  be  searched  for  in  the  records  contained  in  the 
older  work,  in  the  Wars. 


JOSEPHUS  S    ACCOUNT    IN    THE        ANTIQUITIES. 

But  let  Josephus  speak  for  himself.  According  to 
Antiquities  xii.  5,  i,  we  are  to  believe  that  the  high-priest, 
Simon  II.,  had  three  sons,  the  oldest  and  youngest  of  whom 
were  both  called  Onias  ;  that  Onias,  junior,  assumed  later  the 
name  of  Menelaus,  and  that  Jason  was  Simon's  second  son. 
In  Antiquities  xii.  9  and  xx.  10,  Menelaus  is  also  called  the 
brother  of  Onias  III.  and  Jason,  and  the  uncle  of  Onias  who 
built  the  temple.  Having  regard  to  Jewish  customs,  it  seems 
incredible  that  Simon  II.  should  have  named  two  of  his 
sons  Onias.  On  the  same  grounds  it  appears  strange  that 
Onias  III.  should  have  called  his  son  after  his  own  name. 
Ewald  tries  to  remove  the  latter  difficulty  by  assuming  that, 
perhaps,  he  was  the  grandson  of  Onias  III.,  an  assumption 
that  rests  upon  no  authority  whatever,  except  that  Josephus, 
in    the    Wars,    calls    Onias,    who    built    the   temple,   a    son    of 
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Simon.  But  this  is  just  one  of  those  statements  which  are 
rejected  by  the  scholars,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  "  corrected  "  b}'  Josephus  in  his  later  work.  Josephus's 
assertion  that  the  wicked  high -priest,  Menelaus,  was  a 
brother  of  Onias  III.  and  Jason,  makes  the  confusion  still 
worse.  It  appears  from  the  account  contained  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  that  Menelaus  did  not  belong  to  the 
high-priestly  family  at  all ;  that,  perhaps,  he  was  not  even 
an  Aaronide,  but  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  motives  attributed  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities  to 
Onias  for  his  flight  to  Ptolemy  and  his  subsequent  building 
of  the  temple,  are  equally  doubtful.  According  to  xii.  9,  7, 
and  XX.  10,  Onias  resented  that  Alcimus  had  been  made 
high-priest  instead  of  himself.  When  his  father  died  he 
could  not  be  made  high-priest  because  he  was  then  an  infant, 
and  his  uncle  Jason  was  made  high-priest  instead.  Menelaus, 
who  succeeded  the  latter,  was  also  Onias's  uncle.  But  when 
after  Menelaus's  death  the  office  passed  out  of  the  family  of 
high-priests,  and  was  given  to  Alcimus,  who,  although  an 
Aaronide,  was  an  entire  stranger,  this  was  more  than  Onias 
could  brook,  and  he  left  the  country  to  create  for  himself  a 
high-priestly  career  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  Menelaus,  despite  Josephus,  was  not  Onias's  uncle,  but 
quite  a  stranger,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  a  descendant  of  Aaron. 
Onias's  ire  at  the  transfer  of  the  pontificate  from  his  house 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  roused  at  Alcimus's  elevation ; 
he  must  have  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  during  the  time 
that  Menelaus  held  that  office.  The  motive  ascribed  here  to 
Onias  by  Josephus  cannot  have  been  the  true  one.  It  is 
true,  modern  critics  mould  and  remould  Josephus's  words, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Onias's  flight  must  have 
taken  place  before  Menelaus's  death.  Possibly.  But  we  are 
not  now  concerned  with  that  which  may  be  read  between 
n.  4 
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Josephus's  lines,  but  with  the  hnes  themselves  ;  and  these 
contain  statements  which  are  utterly  incorrect. 

But  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book  of  Ajitiquities  quite 
different  motives  are  attributed  to  Onias,  In  chapter  xiii.  3 
we  are  told  that  he  built  his  temple  because  he  saw  Judaea 
oppressed  by  the  Macedonians  and  their  kings,  and  because  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  for  himself  a  memorial  and  eternal 
fame.  In  point  of  time  we  are  led  again  to  the  period  of 
Menelaus's  death.  But  surely,  if  the  oppression  under  which 
Judaea  groaned  affected  Onias  so  powerfully,  his  discontent 
ought  to  have  stirred  him  long  before,  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Not  a  word  is  said  here  about  the 
extinction  of  the  high-priesthood  in  the  family  of  Onias.  He 
desired  to  obtain  for  himself  "  a  memorial  and  eternal  fame  "  ; 
a  high-sounding  phrase  indeed,  which  means  nothing,  and 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  Greek  historians, 
who  relate  the  very  words  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
their  heroes  in  their  speeches  and  letters. 

Thus  Josephus  produces  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Onias  to  Philometor  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  latter's 
reply.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Onias,  in  his  petition, 
after  reminding  Philometor  of  the  great  services  he  had 
rendered  him,  pointed  out  to  him  the  evil  consequences  of 
idolatry.  "  I  found  the  greater  part  of  your  people  had 
temples  in  an  improper  manner,  and  on  this  account  they 
bore  ill-will  against  one  another,  which  happens  to  the 
Egyptians  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  their  temples  and 
the  difference  of  opinion  about  Divine  worship."  He  therefore 
asked  the  king's  permission  "  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Almighty 
God  after  the  pattern  of  that  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same 
dimensions,  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  thyself,  and  thy 
wife  and  children,  that  those  Jews  who  dwell  in  Egypt  may 
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have  a  place  whither  they  may  come  and  meet  together  in 
mutual  harmony  and  subservient  to  thy  advantages  ;  for  the 
prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  that  *  there  should  be  an  altar 
in  Egypt  to  the  Lord  God,'  and  many  other  things  did  he 
prophesy   relating   to   that   place." 

The  king's  reply  runs :  "  .  .  .  We  have  read  thy  petition, 
wherein  thou  desirest  leave  to  be  given  thee  to  purge  that 
temple  which  is  fallen  down  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Nomus  of 
Heliopolis,  and  which  is  named  from  the  country  Bubastis. 
On  which  account  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  be 
pleasing  to  God  to  have  a  temple  erected  in  a  place  so  unclean, 
and  so  full  of  sacred  animals.  But  since  thou  sayest  that 
Isaiah  the  prophet  foretold  this  long  ago,  we  give  thee  leave 
to  do  it,  if  it  may  be  done  according  to  your  law,  and  so  that 
we  may  not  appear  to  have  at  all  offended  God  therein." 

Josephus  introduces  this  reply  with  the  observation  that  it 
bears  testimony  to  Philometor's  piety  and  that  of  Cleopatra, 
"  for  they  laid  the  blame  and  the  transgression  of  the  law 
upon  Onias."  A  remarkable  instance  of  piety  indeed,  for 
Philometor  to  repudiate  the  idolatrous  practices  in  vogue  in 
Egypt,  to  believe  in  the  prophecies  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  and 
to  have  tender  scruples  lest  the  Jewish  law  might  be  violated. 
This  piety  is  enough  to  characterise  the  whole  correspondence 
as  a  spurious  fabrication. 

Herzfeld  justly  observes  that  this  vacillation  in  regard  to 
Onias's  motives  sufficiently  proves  that  there  existed  no 
historical  tradition  about  them,  but  that  Josephus  represented 
them  now  in  one  way  and  now  in  another.  But  this  un- 
certainty is  not  confined  to  Onias's  motives  ;  it  affects  in 
equal  measure  the  accounts  of  Onias's  parentage.  The 
passage  in  the  Antiquities,  so  far  from  being  capable  of 
serving  as  a  basis  of  historical  inquiry,  lacks  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  historical  evidence. 
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III. 


JOSEPHUS  S    ACCOUNT    IN    THE    "  WARS. 

Let  us  now  examine  Josephus's  account  of  Onias  and 
his  temple  as  contained  in  the  Wars.  We  read  there,  in 
chapter  i.  i,  i,  that  Onias  the  high-priest  himself  was  the 
Onias  who  built  the  temple  in  Hehopolis,  after  King  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  taken  the  city  and  put  a  stop  to  the  daily 
sacrifices.  "  But  Onias  the  high-priest  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and 
received  a  place  from  him  in  the  Nomus  of  Heliopolis,  where 
he  built  a  city  resembling  Jerusalem  and  a  temple  that  was 
like  to  its  temple." 

We  receive  similar  information  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
same  work  (x.  2—3).  "Onias,  the  son  of  Simon,  one  of  the 
Jewish  high-priests,  fled  from  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Syria, 
when  he  made  war  with  the  Jews  and  came  to  Alexandria ; 
and  as  Ptolemy  received  him  very  kindly,  on  account  of  his 
hatred  to  Antiochus,  he  assured  him  that  if  he  would  comply 
with  his  proposal  he  would  bring  all  the  Jews  to  his  assistance. 
And  when  the  king  agreed  to  do  it  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
desired  him  to  give  him  leave  to  build  a  temple  somewhere  in 
Egypt,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  customs  of  his 
own  country  ;  for  that  the  Jews  would  then  be  so  much 
readier  to  fight  against  Antiochus,  who  had  laid  waste  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  would  then  come  to  him 
with  greater  goodwill,  and  by  granting  them  liberty  of  con- 
science, very  many  of  them  would  come  over  to  him." 

"  So  Ptolemy  complied  with  his  proposals,  and  gave  him  a 
place  one  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs  from  Memphis.  That 
Nomus  was  called  the  Nomus  of  Heliopolis,  where  Onias 
built  a  fortress  and  a  temple,  not  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  but 
such  as  resembled  a  tower.      He  built  it  of  large  stones  to  the 
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height  of  sixty  cubits.  He  made  the  altar  in  imitation  of  that 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  Hke  manner  adorned  with  gifts, 
except  the  make  of  the  candlestick,  for  he  did  not  make  a 
candlestick,  but  a  lamp  hammered  out  of  gold,  which  illuminated 
the  place  with  its  ra3's,  and  which  he  hung  by  a  chain  of  gold  ; 
but  the  entire  temple  was  encompassed  with  a  wall  of  burnt 
brick,  though  it  had  gates  of  stone.  The  king  also  gave  him 
a  large  country  for  a  revenue  in  money,  that  both  the  priests 
might  have  a  plentiful  provision  made  for  them,  and  that  God 
might  have  a  great  abundance  of  what  things  were  necessary 
for  His  worship.  Yet  did  not  Onias  do  this  out  of  a  sober 
disposition,  but  he  had  a  mind  to  contend  with  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem — and  could  not  forget  the  indignation  he  had  for 
being  banished  thence.  Accordingly,  he  thought  that  by 
building  his  temple  he  should  draw  away  a  great  number  of 
them  to  himself.  There  had  been  also  a  certain  ancient 
prediction,  made  by  a  prophet  whose  name  was  Isaiah,  about 
six  hundred  years  before,  that  this  temple  should  be  built  by 
a  man  that  was  a  Jew  in  Egypt." 

"  And  now  Lupus,  the  governor  of  Alexandria  .  .  .  came 
to  the  temple  and  carried  out  some  of  the  donations  addicted 
thereto,  and  shut  up  the  temple  itself.  .  .  .  The  duration  of 
time  from  the  building  of  this  temple  till  it  was  shut  up 
again   was   343   years." 

The  incongruities  in  these  statements,  and  the  discrepancies 
between  them  and  those  contained  in  the  Antiquities,  are 
obvious.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Wars  we  read  that  the 
temple  was  like  the  one  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  second 
passage  we  are  told  that  this  was  not  so,  but  that  it  re- 
sembled a  tower.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume  with  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,^  that  the  one  passage  referred  to  features 
which  were  copied  from  the  Jerusalem  structure,  and  the 
'  Stt  Jewish  Chronicle,  i8th  May  1906,  p.  17. 
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other  to  features  which  were  new,  we  have  all  the  same 
here  a  compiler's  disconnected  reproduction  of  distinct  reports. 
In  the  Antiquities  the  resemblance  of  the  two  temples  is 
maintained  throughout.  Although  it  is  clear  that  Josephus 
already  in  his  earlier  accounts  loosely  strings  together  dis- 
cordant information,  yet  the  detailed  description  of  Onias's 
temple  as  given  there,  and  to  which  Josephus  refers  his 
readers  in  the  Antiquities  (xiii.  3,  3),  bears  the  stamp  of 
historical  tradition  in  much  greater  measure  than  the  vague 
expressions  about  the  resemblance  of  the  two  temples. 
Josephus's  description  as  given  in  the  Wars  is  evidently  a 
reproduction  of  information  transmitted  to  him,  and  cannot 
be  simply  set  aside.  If  it  be  admitted  in  evidence,  the  other 
statements  cannot  be  maintained. 

THE    FIGURE    343. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  temple  was  closed  a  short  time 
after  the  destruction  of  that  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  former 
was  built  either  by  Onias  III.  at  the  time  of  Epiphanes,  or 
by  Onias  IV.  after  the  death  of  Menelaus,  it  is  evident  that 
it  could  not  have  existed  for  343  years.  Some  of  the  older 
commentators  of  Josephus  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty 
by  substituting  243  for  343  (or  rather  233  for  Rufinus's 
reading  333)-  That  emendation  has  been  adopted  by  all 
modern  writers.  Onias  III.  died  170  b.c.e.,  and  they  assume 
the  temple  to  have  been  closed  in  the  year  73  c.e. 

Ewald  says,  that  if  this  temple,  which  was  destroyed  about 
73,  really  stood  for  343  years,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
assign  it  quite  a  different  origin  from  that  which  Josephus 
himself  so  frequently  mentions,  but  that  this  figure  rested 
on  an  error,  and  we  must  read  243.  "Supposing,  therefore," 
he  says,  "  that  the  temple  was  destroyed  in  73  (the  exact  year 
is  not  given   by  Josephus),  the  foundation   would  have  been 
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laid  in  170  B.C.,  and  this  would  harmonise  well  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  period.  But  in  Antiquities  xii.  9,  7, 
Josephus  relates  that  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  Onias 
was  not  yet  of  age,  and  that  he  did  not  flee  to  Egypt  till  the 
rule  of  Alcimus.  It  is  probable  that,  as  his  name  shows, 
he  was  not  the  firstborn  of  his  father  ;  perhaps  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Onias  III.,  as  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  vii.  10,  2) 
also  calls  him  Simon's  son.  In  this  case  it  would  be  better 
to  read  233  (Rufinus  read  333),  and  the  temple  would  have 
been  founded  in  160  b.c." 

Herzfeld's  opinion  coincides  with  this.  Graetz  also  adopted 
it  in  the  first  edition  of  his  histor}' ;  but  in  the  later  edition 
he  reconsiders  this  view,  and  regards  the  year  160  as  too 
early.  For  Josephus  relates  that  Onias,  in  his  petition  to 
Philometor,  points  to  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  that 
king,  and  that  therefore  some  time  must  have  elapsed  between 
his  flight  and  the  building  of  the  temple ;  that  event  must 
therefore  have  taken  place  somewhat  later,  about  155  —  154. 
Thus  by  assuming  the  figure  333  to  be  an  error  for  233,  and 
further  altering  it,  and  by  eliminating  from  Josephus's  account 
some  of  the  most  salient  features,  a  date  is  arrived  at,  by 
which  Josephus's  narrative  in  the  Antiquities  (xiii.  10),  which 
is  considered  as  a  corrected  edition  of  his  previous  statements, 
can  be  established.  I  mentioned  before  that  I  consider  that 
account  as  the  least  trustworthy  of  all.  As  to  Josephus's 
statement  that  the  temple  was  built  during  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  neither  the  figure  333  nor 
233  can  be  reconciled  with  it. 

As  to  the  military  services  which  Onias  was  said  to  have 
rendered  to  Philometor  ;  according  to  the  Antiquities  these 
services  were  rendered  first,  and  the  permission  to  build  the 
temple  solicited  afterwards.  The  account  in  the  Wars  i.  i, 
makes   Philometor's  concession  a  condition  of  military  assist- 
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ance  to  be  given  in  the  future.  This  discrepancy  must 
again  be  attributed  to  the  scantiness  of  the  historical  tradi- 
tion. Josephus  knew  of  a  general  of  the  name  of  Onias,  who 
had  assisted  Philometor  in  his  war  against  Physcon.  He 
either  supposed,  or  had  read,  that  this  was  the  same  Onias 
who  built  the  temple.  If  Onias  was  the  son  of  Simon,  who, 
according  to  the  Wars,  i.  i,  fled  to  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he  was  a  man  of  fame  and  standing, 
and  in  a  position  to  apply  for  privileges  in  return  for  services 
to  be  rendered  in  the  future.  But  if  Onias  was,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Antiquities,  a  young  refugee,  who  had  never 
before  distinguished  himself,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
assume  that  Philometor  would  grant  him  considerable  con- 
cessions without  good  reasons,  and  his  military  services  must 
have  preceded  the  grant.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
version  is  anything  more  than  a  conjecture,  a  "  combination  " 
on  the  part  of  Josephus,  and  the  assumption  in  the  Antiquities 
is  as  questionable  as  that  in  the  Wars,  if  not  more  so. 


IV. 

SILENCE    OF    HELLENISTIC    WRITERS. 

Nothing  demonstrates  more  clearly  the  utter  insignificance 
of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  even  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  than 
the  complete  silence  observed  about  it  by  all  Hellenistic 
writers  except  Josephus.  It  is  true,  some  scholars  thought 
to  have  found  allusions  to  this  temple  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Artapanus ;   but  without  ground. 

The  Sibyllist  says^  that  "there  would  be  in  Egypt  a  great 
and  holy  temple,  in  which  the  people  chosen  by  God  would 
offer  sacrifices,  and  God  would  grant  them   to  live  for  ever ; 

^  V.  492  sgq. 
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but  the  Ethiopians  would  come  and  commit  crimes,  and 
destroy  the  great  temple  of  the  Egyptian  land."  This  passage 
does  not  refer  to  the  temple  of  Onias,  but,  like  all  the  verses 
that  precede  it,  to  the  Messianic  time.  We  know  from 
Josephus  that  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  closed  by  order 
of  Vespasian  and  not  destroyed  by  Ethiopians.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  Sibyllist  would  have  foregone  the 
opportunity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  bitter  denunciations 
against  Rome,  in  which  the  book  in  which  this  passage  occurs 
is  so  rich.  It  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.^ 

As  to  Artapanus — that  judaizing  Pagan,  or  paganizing 
Jew,  does  indeed  mention  a  temple  in  Heliopolis,  built  by 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Joseph.  There  is  no  allusion  here 
to  the  temple  of  Onias.  Heliopolis  was  of  old  a  sacred 
place  in  Egyptian  legends,  and  it  was  therefore  made  by 
these  pseudo-epigraphists  the  seat  of  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
events.  According  to  one  of  them,  Eupolemos,  it  was  at 
Heliopolis  that  Abraham  taught  astrology  and  other  branches 
of  wisdom,  during  his  intimacy  with  the  priests  of  that  place." 

EGYPTIAN    JEWS    LOYAL    TO    THE    TEMPLE    IN    JERUSALExM. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  temple 
of  Onias,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  circumstantial  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  Jews  of  Egypt  never  swerved  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  sacred  centre  in  Jerusalem  ;  they  continued 
to  send  donations,  sacrifices,  and  offerings  to  that  place. 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  and  Cicero  {pro  Flacco,  28)  testify  to  the 
universality  of  the  usage  of  endowing  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
wherever  Jews  lived.     The  Jews  in  Egypt  were  no  exception 

^  Cf.  Ch.  Alexandre,  Exc,  v.  p.  351.  Badt,  De  oraciilis  Sibyllinis  a  Judaeis 
compositis,  p.  8i. 

'^  Freudenthal,  Hellenistische  Sttidien.  Alexandei-  Polyhistor^  1S75,  pp.  223,  232. 
Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  i.  8,  2. 
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to  the  rule.  The  loyalty  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  that 
respect  is  recorded  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  xiv.  7,  2).  The 
Egyptian  Jews  separated  the  second  tithe  of  their  produce, 
even  in  the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea  {Mishna, 
Yadaim,  iii.  4).  Philo  also  relates  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
that  it  was  their  custom  to  contribute  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  sums  of  money  from  their  first-fruits,  and  to 
convey  thither  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  through 
messengers,  who  travelled  for  this  purpose  "  over  rugged, 
difficult,  and  almost  impassable  roads,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  level  and  easy,  inasmuch  as  they  served  to  lead  them  to 
piety." ^ 

The  Hellenistic  authors,  whilst  ignoring  the  temple  of  Onias, 
are  never  tired  of  extolling  the  importance  and  sacredness  of 
the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.  The  older  Philo  wrote  a  poem  in 
glorification  of  Jerusalem,  of  which,  unfortunately,  as  good  as 
nothing  is  left.  The  authors  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  third 
book,  and  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  also 
describe  in  glowing  terms  the  greatness  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
holy  temple.  The  philosopher  Philo  lauds  Jerusalem  and  its 
temple  to  the  skies.  He  says  that  the  Jews,  in  whatever 
country  they  may  live,  consider  the  city  "  in  which  the  temple 
of  the  Most  High  God  is  erected,  as  their  metropolis."  He 
speaks  of  "  the  most  beautiful  and  renowned  temple,  which  is 
respected  by  all  the  East  and  West,  and  is  regarded  like  the 
sun  which  shines  everywhere."  He  declares  that  all  calamities 
are  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  outrages  committed 
against  the  temple. 

If  the  Onias  who  led  the  troops  that  resisted  Physcon's 
advance  from  Cyrene  was  the  Onias  who  built  the  temple — 
and  Josephus's  statement,  that  Hilkias  and  Ananias  were  his 

^  Leg.  ad  Gaium,  p.  578. 
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sons,  be  correct — it  becomes  all  the  more  wonderful  how 
Onias  and  his  followers  can  be  believed  to  have  had  less 
ardent  veneration  for  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  than  the  rest 
of  their  Eg3'-ptian  brethren.  For  when  Cleopatra,  during  her 
struggles  with  her  unruly  son  Lathurus,  was  advised  to  seize 
Alexander  Jannaeus  and  to  take  possession  of  Judaea,  it  was 
Ananias  who  frustrated  the  design,  and  even  threatened  her 
with  the  defection  of  the  Jews,  with  whose  military  services, 
under  Ananias's  commandership,  she  was  not  then  in  a 
position   to   dispense.^ 

The  district  of  Onion,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
peopled  b}^  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  centre  of 
Jewish  religious  life  in  rivalry  to  the  ancient  one  in  Jerusalem, 
set.  at  a  later  period,  all  Egyptian  Jews  an  example  of  loyalty 
and  devotedness  to  its  alleged  rival.  "  It  happened,"  Josephus 
says,  "  that  the  Egyptian  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  called 
Onion,  would  not  allow  Antipater  and  Mithridates,  with  their 
soldiers,  to  pass  to  Caesar.  But  Antipater  persuaded  them  to 
come  over  to  their  party,  because  he  was  of  the  same  people 
with  them,  and  that  chiefly  by  showing  them  letters  of  Hyrcanus 
the  high-priest.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  when  they  saw  Antipater  and 
the  high-priest  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  they  did  as  they  were 
desired." 

What  then  was  this  temple  of  Onias,  founded  at  a  time 
when  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  in  existence,  by  people 
loyal  to  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish  population  which 
acknowledged  Jerusalem  to  be  their  metropolis,  its  temple  their 
sanctuary,  its  high-priest  their  supreme  authority  ? 

*  Josephus,  Ant.,  xiii.  13,  2. 
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V. 


THE    BAMA 


Onias's  temple  was  the  very  thing  which  its  founder  in- 
tended that  it  should  be.  As  Ewald  expresses  it,  it  was 
something  less  than  a  temple  and  more  than  a  synagogue. 
It  was  a  Bama,  noa,  a  high  place.  The  word  noa,  whenever 
it  occurs  in  the  Bible,  is  translated  "  high  place."  But  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  sacerdotal  rites  the  word  is  a  well-defined 
term  to  denote  a  place  specially  devoted  to  the  offering  up  of 
sacrifices.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a  place  where 
offerings  were  brought  to  idols,  and  sometimes  to  a  place 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  God.  The  word  never 
denotes  the  spot  which  was  meant  to  be  the  permanent  and 
central  place  of  worship.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  Ark 
of  God  was  housed  at  Nob  and  Gibeon,  the  Bamoth  at  these 
places  were  not  considered  as  permanent  seats  of  worship. 

The  question  ventilated  in  the  Talmud,  whether  a  Bama 
was  admissible  by  the  side  of  a  recognised  central  point  of 
worship,  agitated  men's  minds  already  during  biblical  times. 
As  in  the  Talmud,  so  in  the  Bible,  the  prevalent  opinion  was 
in  the  negative.  Several  kings  of  Judah,  who  strenuously  set 
their  faces  against  idol  worship,  were  yet  either  reluctant  or 
powerless  to  abolish  the  Bamoth.  Only  the  most  energetic 
amongst  them  succeeded  in  doing  so.  During  the  second 
temple  we  do  not  find  any  other  instance  of  the  admissibility 
of  the  Bama  becoming  a  practical  question,  except  in  the  case 
of  Onias. 

The  relation  of  the  Bama  to  the  temple  was  peculiar. 
There  was  no  thought  of  rivalry  or  factional  opposition.  It 
was  a  purely  religious  question.  The  generally  adopted 
opinion  was  that,  since  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
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no  offerings  were  allowed  to  be  brought,  except  at  that  place, 
and  that  it  was  sinful  to  sacrifice  on  Bamoth.  The  opposite 
opinion  was  that  the  use  of  Bamoth  was  permitted  even  after 
that  time.  Those  who  held  the  latter  opinion  did  not  for  a 
moment  deny  the  superior  and  central  importance  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem.  For  aught  we  know,  they  may  have 
been  as  loyal  to  that  central  place  of  worship,  as  penetrated 
by  its  high  national  and  religious  significance,  as  the  others. 
The  question  was  purely  and  solely  this :  Were  those  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  were  precluded  from  visiting  Jeru- 
salem, to  abstain  altogether  from  sacerdotal  performances,  rather 
than  execute  them  in  their  homesteads  on  Bamoth,  Those 
who  considered  the  Bamoth  permissible  never  for  a  moment 
thought  that  the  latter  could  replace  Jerusalem,  or  even  that 
all  those  rites  which  were  obligatory  for  Jerusalem  could  be 
performed  on  them.  They  must  have  admitted  the  use  of  the 
Bama  to  be  a  strictly  limited  one,  and  not  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  The  use  of  the  Bama 
died  out  during  the  reign  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah,  and  was 
not,  as  far  as   we  know,  resuscitated   till  Onias  built  his  in 

Egypt- 
It   is    impossible   to   discuss   here  the  views   set   forth    by 
modern  Bible  criticism  in  reference  to  the  Bama.^     We  have 
to  deal  here  with  the  opinions  that  were  prevalent  at  the  time 
when  the  temple  of  Onias  was  built. 

The  biblical  accounts  as  to  the  permissibility  or  otherwise 
of  sacrificing  on  Bamoth  seem  to  be  clear  enough.  Deuter- 
onomy xii.  20  permits  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for  ordinary 

^  It  is  particularly  Wellhausen's  hypotheses  that  demand  attention  in  this  respect. 
The  results  of  the  careful  scrutiny  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  Dr.  D. 
Hoffman  in  his  article,  Die  veiiesie  Hypothes  iiber  den  pentateuchischen  Piieitercodex 
in  the  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  edited  by  Berliner  and 
Hoffman,  1879,  and  in  Die  wichtigsten  Jnstanzen  gegen  die  Graf-Wellhausetische 
Hypotkese,  Berlin,  1903,  have  been  made  the  basis  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject. 
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use  outside  the  central  place  of  worship  whenever  the  latter 
was  not  easy  of  access.  This  permission  seems  to  presuppose 
a  former  prohibition  of  slaughtering  animals  otherwise  than  as 
sacrifices  to  God,  a  prohibition  only  to  be  found  in  Lev.  xvii. 

The  "  Ohel  Moed,"  the  Tent  of  Appointment  erected  in  the 
wilderness,  was  never  meant  to  be  a  permanent  institution. 
As  long  as  the  people  during  their  wanderings  lived  together 
in  a  camp,  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  was  a  matter  of  course. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  "dwelling" 
in  Shiloh  became  the  central  and  exclusive  place  of  sacerdotal 
worship.^  The  "  dwelling "  of  Shiloh  was  either  a  portable 
tent,  or,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a  stone  building  covered 
with  hangings,  and  was  therefore  now  called  n''3,  "  house," 
and  now  ^nx,  "tent,""-  No  Bama  is  mentioned  in  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  or  in  i  Sam.  i.-viii.,  and  a  sacrifice 
elsewhere  only  appears  to  have  been  permitted  when  the  place 
was  specially  hallowed  by  a  revelation  or  by  the  presence  of 
the  Ark,  It  was  in  the  principal  sanctuary  only  that  a  regular 
worship  was  held  at  all  times.  There  the  eternal  light  burned 
before  God  (i  Sam.  iii.  3),  there  the  table  with  the  showbread 
stood  {ibid.  xxi.  7),  and  there  the  daily  burnt-oflfering  was 
brought  (2  Kings  xvi.  15).  Jer.  vii.  12  proves  that  Shiloh 
had  equal  rights  with  Jerusalem.  In  Joshua  xxii,  a  worship 
outside  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  is  opposed. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines,  Shiloh 
ceased  to  be  the  sacred  place.  Bamoth  appear  everywhere. 
The  principal  sanctuary  was  the  "  Great  Bama,"  first  at  Nob, 
and  afterwards  at  Gibeon,  both  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
Deuteronomy  allows  the  possibility  that  the  law  about  the 
unity  of  worship  would  have  to  be  suspended  when  the  times 
were  disturbed,    when   Israel    did    not    dwell   securely  in   the 

^  Judges  xviii.  33  ;  1  Samuel  ii.  28  ;  I's.  Ixxviii.  60  ;  Jerem.  vii.  12. 
-  Zebachim.,  iiiz. ;  Jertish.  JMegilla,  i. 
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land,  and  would  be  occupied  with  warfare.  Such  a  period 
was  that  between  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines 
and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  No  objection  is  found 
in  the  Bible  to  the  use  of  the  Bamoth  during  that  period. 

When  Solomon  had  built  his  temple,  it  was  universally 
recognised  as  the  principal  sanctuary,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  division  of  the  empire  that  it  was  replaced  in  the  North 
by  the  temples  of  Bethel  and  Dan.  A  plurality  of  altars 
existed  during  the  whole  period  before  the  exile  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  Bamoth,  while  the  temple  existed, 
is  condemned  in  the  Bible  without  exception.  The  prophet 
Elijah  censured  those  who  destroyed  the  altars,  because  they 
replaced  them  by  the  altars  of  Baal. 

When  Israel  came  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  legitimately  or 
no,  private  places  of  worship  arose,  it  was  not  required  that 
only  descendants  of  Aaron  should  officiate  there.  Every- 
body could  act  as  a  priest  on  a  public  Bama.  Thus  were 
the  sons  of  David  priests.  Only  certain  offerings  could  be 
brought  on  such  Bamoth,  and  many  of  the  complicated  rites 
were  dispensed  with.  The  regular  lighting  up  of  the  candle- 
stick, the  table  with  the  showbread,  the  daily  offering  up 
of  incense,  constituted  no  part  of  the  service  on  such  Bamoth. 
Deuteronomy  xvi.  5-6  declares  all  Bamoth  unfit  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Paschal  offering.  It  was  only  at  the  "Great 
Bama"  at  Nob  and  Gibeon  that  Aaronides  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  officiating. 

The  Talmudical  tradition  considers  the  various  sacerdotal 
precepts  obligatory  for  the  principal  sanctuary  only ;  they 
did  not  apply  to  the  Bama.^  None  of  the  minute  ordinances 
and  accessory  services  were  performed  there,  and  offerings 
of  communal  and  national  import  were  not  brought  on 
Bamoth. 

^  Zebachim,  112b  sqq,,  and  elsewhere* 
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VI. 


THE    ACCOUNTS    IN    THE    TALMUD. 

It  was  an  institution  of  this  kind,  a  Bama,  or  "  high 
place,"  that  was  founded  by  Onias,  and  as  such  Onias's 
estabhshment  is  considered  all  along  in  the  Talmud.  I  have 
thus  far  refrained  from  referring  to  the  Talmudical  notices 
about  Onias's  temple,  because  I  wanted  to  see  first  what 
results  were  to  be  gained  from  the  consideration  of  the 
historical  sources,  par  excellence  so  called,  which  in  our  case 
are  Josephus,  and  Josephus  only. 

The  notices  about  Onias's  temple  that  are  found  in  the 
Talmud  are  of  two  kinds  ;  they  are,  first,  accounts  of  the 
incidents  leading  to  its  foundation  ;  and  secondly,  a  con- 
sideration  of  sacerdotal   Halacha  regarding  it.^ 

The  first  class  includes  two  reports  placed  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other,  or  rather,  the  one  in  opposition  to  the 
other.  They  are  contradictory,  and  they  are  given  as  such, 
without  any  preference  being  given  to  one  over  the  other. 
The  narratives  do  not  represent,  nor  are  they  meant  to 
represent,  historical  evidence.  Rabbi  Meir  told  how  the 
High  Priest,  Simon  the  Just,  feeling  his  end  approaching, 
appointed  his  son  Onias  to  be  his  successor,  over  the  head 
of  his  other  son  Shimei,  who  was  his  elder  by  two  years 
and  a  half.  The  latter  was  envious,  and  said  to  his  brother  : 
"  Come,  I  will  teach  thee  all  about  the  service."  He  clothed 
him  in  a  garment  and  a  girdle,  such  as  women  wore,  placed 
him  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  said  to  his  brother-priests  : 
"  Look,  how  this  one  is  attired  ;  he  promised  his  mistress 
that  he  would   perform   the  service  arrayed  in   her  garments, 

^  Menachoth,  109;  Aboda  Zara,  52b;  Alegilla,  103l  \  Jemsh.Joma,  vi.  3. 
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when  he  would  be  called  upon  to  officiate  as  High-Priest.'^ 
The  priests  wanted  to  kill  Onias  for  this;  but  he  fled  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  he  built  an  altar  to  offer  burnt 
offerings  to  idols.  Rabbi  Jeliuda,  however,  records  another 
report,  to  the  effect  that  Onias  declined  the  office  because 
his  brother  Shimei  was  so  much  older  than  he.  For  all 
that,  he  was  envious  of  his  brother,  and  persuaded  him  to 
wear  the  feminine  garb  on  the  same  pretext,  and  with  the 
same  results,  as  the  other  report  relates  to  Shimei  in  regard 
to  himself.  The  priests  wanted  to  kill  Shimei,  but  when 
the  truth  came  out,  they  turned  against  Onias.  He  there- 
upon fled  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  he  built  an  altar 
to  sacrifice  to  God,  relying  upon  the  verse  in  Isaiah  xix.  19, 
"  On  that  day  there  will  be  an  altar  in  Egypt." 

Herzfeld  is  of  opinion  that  no  historical  value  attaches 
to  these  reports,  and  gives  three  reasons.  First,  he  says 
that  Simon  the  Just  would  not  have  preferred  his  younger  son 
Onias  to  his  elder  son  Shimei.  This  is  hardly  an  objection  ; 
Simon  the  Just  might  have  had  his  good  reasons  for  doing 
so.  According  to  R.  Jehuda's  report,  Onias  did  not  accept 
the  dignity  for  this  very  reason,  although  he  was,  evidently, 
better  versed  in  the  execution  of  sacerdotal  rites  than  his 
brother.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  his  father 
gave  him  the  preference.  Herzfeld's  second  reason  is,  that 
it  is  incredible  that  either  of  the  sons  of  Simon  the  Just 
should  not  have  known  what  garments  a  high  priest  had 
to  wear.  This  is  incredible  indeed ;  but  the  one  brother 
did  not  induce  the  other  to  wear  those  strange  garments 
during  actual  service,  but  only  whilst  practising.^  Herzfeld's 
third  reason  is,  that,  according  to  the  first  narrative,  Onias 
was  High-Priest  for  hardly  a  day,  and,  according  to  the 
second  account,  not  at  all ;  whereas  other  sources  show  that 

^  See  Commentary  XoJerush.Joma,  vi.  3. 
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Onias  had  filled  that  dignity  for  a  long  time.      I  must  defer 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  this  argument. 

The  Talmud  places  the  two  accounts  side  by  side,  with- 
out comment  as  to  the  greater  or  lesser  trustworthiness  of 
the  one  over  the  other,  except  in  one  point.  The  question 
whether  the  altar  in  Egypt  was  built  for  God  or  for  idol 
worship  is  of  Halachic  interest,  and  therefore  the  Talmud 
discusses  it.  The  Talmud  evidently  adopts  here  the  view 
that  it  was  an  altar  to  God,  and  all  Halachic  considerations 
in  the  other  passages  where  the  temple  of  Onias  is  alluded 
to,  are  based  on  that  assumption. 

HISTORICAL    VALUE    OF    TALMUDICAL    RECORDS. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  Talmudical  reports  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  all  ?  Can  any  narratives  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  be  said  to  have  historical  value  ?  It 
is  a  question  which  indeed  deserves  to  be  fully  discussed  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  done  here,  being  outside  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry.  But  a  short  digression  must  be  allowed,  because 
the  question  bears  directly  on  two  points  connected  with 
our  subject  :  first,  the  significance  of  the  temple  of  Onias ; 
and,  secondly,  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  Palestinians 
about  it. 

It  has  become  a  custom  among  some  writers  on  Jewish 
history,  to  set  aside  as  legendary  all  historical  notices  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud,  although  they  do  not  shrink  from 
corroborating  by  them  their  views,  when  it  suits  their 
purpose.  Such  sweeping  condemnation  no  doubt  renders 
the  labour  of  the  historian  much  easier ;  he  discards  a  whole 
field  of  investigation,  the  critical  exploration  of  which  entails 
a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty.  But  such  proceeding 
ignores   the  demands  of  scientific  historical  research.       How 
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is  it  possible  to  neglect  the  traces  of  purely  historical  tradi- 
tion that  cannot  fail  to  occur  in  a  work  which  records  the 
mental  and  emotional  life  of  a  race  like  the  Jewish  during 
a  period  of  seven  centuries  ?  This  is  not  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  scientist,  who  is  rather  at  pains  to  interpret 
footprints  offered  him  by  Nature  which  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  globe,  and  frequently  buried  deep  under  its  surface. 
Nor  would  the  historian  and  archaeologist  wilfully  overlook 
the  imprints  and  hints  he  meets  with  in  his  travels  and  his 
excavations.  He  rather  tries  to  decipher  illegible  inscriptions, 
half-decayed  coins  and  medals ;  he  carefully  investigates  some 
buried  trinket  or  toy,  the  fragment  of  some  forgotten  imple- 
ment of  warfare  or  husbandry.  The  Talmud  is  full  of  such 
traces  of  long-forgotten  events,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
historian  to  try  to  interpret  them.  They  are  met  with  both 
in  set  narratives  and  in  occasional  remarks  ;  and  the  critic, 
whilst  attempting  to  discover  their  meaning,  must  beware 
both  of  minimising  their  importance,  and  of  rearing  a  quasi- 
historical  fabric  on  too  slender  a  foundation. 

It  seems  that  a  reaction  is  setting  in  against  such  uncritical 
condemnation  of  all  historical  information  furnished  in  the 
Talmud.  Mr.  R.  Travers  Herford's  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  full  of  wisdom.^  He  believes  that  "  perhaps  we  may  make 
some  approach  to  a  general  canon  of  criticism  on  the  subject, 
if  we  say  that,  in  the  literature  referred  to,  the  obiter  dicta  are 
of  most  value  as  evidence  of  historical  fact ;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  is  more  reason  to  suspect  exaggeration  or  invention  in 
statements  which  appear  to  form  part  of  the  main  line  of  the 
argument,  than  in  those  which  appear  to  be  merely  illustrative 
notes  added  to  the  text  and  embedded  in  it.     The  purpose  of 

^  R.  Travers  Herford,  Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  1903,  pp.  25  sgq. 
I  regret  that  Professor  Schlatter's  observations  on  this  question  (Die  Tage  Trajans 
imd  Hadrians,  quoted  by  Professor  BUchler  in  ih&  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  xvi. 
413)  were  not  accessible  to  me. 
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the  Haggadah  (to  which  all  these  references  belong)  is  homi- 
letic.  ..."  I  take,  however,  exception  to  the  latter  assertion, 
that  all  these  historical  references  belong  to  the  Haggadah. 
On  the  contrary.  Evidence  deduced  from  the  Halachic  part 
of  the  Talmud  is  of  the  highest  historical  importance.  The 
"  Halacha  "  is  itself  a  history.  It  is  the  natural  element  which 
formed  an  indispensable  condition  of  Jewish  life.  Historical 
traditions  regarding  events  were  of  subordinate  importance  to 
the  Jew ;  but  the  Halachic  traditions  were  treasured  up,  these 
were  impressed  upon  the  memory  and  handed  over  to  pos- 
terity. The  scrupulousness  with  which  each  Halachic  dictum 
was  attributed  to  its  teacher,  and  with  which  its  very  wording 
was  preserved,  even  when  couched  in  strange  or  obsolete 
terms,  was  extreme.  There  was  one  class  of  scholars  who 
made  a  specialty  of  committing  the  numerous  Halachic  tradi- 
tions to  memory,  and  who  were  considered  as  authorities  in 
that  respect.^  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  neither 
the  Mishnah  nor  the  Talmud  is  a  book  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Both  are  compilations. .  They  often  piece 
together  verbatim  sections  which  are  as  distant  as  possible 
in  point  of  time.  It  is  only  by  ignoring  considerations  such 
as  these  that  Ewald,  for  instance,  declares  the  Mishnaic  notices 
about  the  temple  of  Onias  to  be  later  scholastic  views.  To 
give  one  example.  The  tractate  Middoth  also  forms  part  of 
that  Mishnah  which  was  compiled  by  R.  Jehuda  Hanasi  and 
his  associates  and  disciples.  It  is  a  description  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  chronicles  in  minute  detail  the  "  measure- 
ments "  of  all  its  parts.  Is  this  treatise  also  merely  a  re- 
production of  later  scholastic  views  propounded  by  rabbis 
who  lived  two  centuries,  more  or  less,  after  the  temple  was 
destroyed  ?  It  was  a  tradition  which  was  bodily  incorporated 
into  the   Mishnah,   and   its  account  of  the   temple  is,  as  Sir 

1  Cf.  Isaak  Halevy,  D'JIK'Kin  nnH,  iia.  pp.  SS  sq.  ;  iii.  p.  226. 
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Charles  Warren  says/  much  more  explicit  than  that  of 
Josephus,  and  appears  to  be  very  correct.  Modern  research 
and  excavations  confirm  the  details  contained  in  the  Tractate, 
which  is  decidedly  of  an  Halachic  nature. 

I  reluctantly  abstain  from  further  dwelling  upon  this  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  consider  how  these  reflections  bear  upon  our 
particular  subject.  The  historical  reports  that  were  current 
regarding  the  temple  of  Onias  are  reproduced  in  the  Talmud 
only  incidentally  in  connection  with  Halachic  questions.  In 
respect  to  that  institution,  the  Talmud  is  only  interested  in 
the  question  of  nionn  "iiD"'K  or  monn  in'^n  ;  i.e.  whether  certain 
peculiar  conditions  of  time  and  place  permitted  the  use  of 
Bamoth  in  addition  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Vast  masses 
of  Jews  were  settled  in  Egypt,  to  whom  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
was  practically  inaccessible,  and  who  were  precluded  from 
participation  in  its  sacerdotal  rites.  Were  they  allowed  to 
sacrifice  on  a  Bama  ?  In  the  Talmud  the  negative  answer  to 
this  question  is  almost  unanimous,  and  its  ritual  bearing  is 
discussed  in  a  calm,  matter-of-fact  way.  Priests  who  had  once 
served  in  the  temple  of  Onias  were  disqualified  from  serving  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  retained  in  all  other  respects  their 
pontifical  privileges.  This  is  evolved  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  9. 
\'ows  to  bring  offerings,  or  to  become  a  Nazarite,  were,  under 
certain  conditions,  considered  as  absolved  if  the  rites  regarding 
them  had  been  performed  in  Onias's  temple.  Such  decisions 
have  their  grounds  neither  in  a  more  nor  in  a  less  favourable 
view  about  that  temple.  They  do  not  emanate,  as  Graetz 
assumes,  from  a  fluctuation  between  approval  and  disapproval. 
They  are  ritual  decisions,  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  on  other  questions  of  religion,  Graetz  thinks  that  the 
partial  approval  of  that  temple  was  forced  upon  the  Judaeans, 
because  the  latter  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with   the 

^    Underground  Jerusalem,  1876,  pp.  73,  79. 
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influence  which  that  temple  had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
Others — for  instance,  Lucius  ^ — propose  other  explanations  of 
such  leniency.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  temple  had  ob- 
tained no  influence  whatever,  and  that  even  in  its  immediate 
surroundings,  even  in  Onion  itself,  the  Jews  respected  the 
authority  of  the  high-priest  in  Jerusalem.  We  see  how  little 
Ewald's  opinion,  that  such  precepts  were  only  later  scholastic 
views,  can  be  acquiesced  in.  If  it  had  not  been  for  such 
questions  of  Halacha,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Talmud 
would  have  mentioned  the  Onias  temple  at  all.  Such  views 
are  part  of  the  history  of  the  Halacha,^  and  put  on  record 
aspects  of  a  question  that  had  once  been  of  practical  im- 
portance. 


VII. 


COMPARISON    OF    THE    TALMUDICAL   ACCOUNTS    WITH 
THOSE    OF    JOSEPHUS. 

A  closer  observation  shows  that  there  is  not,  after  all,  so 
great  a  discrepancy  between  the  Talmudical  accounts  and  that 
given  by  Josephus  in  the  Wars,  vii.  lo.  The  differences 
subsisting  between  the  latter  passage  and  Josephus's  other 
references  to  the  Onias  temple  are  considerable  ;  and  they 
can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  reports,  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  Talmud,  had  also  reached  Josephus. 
His  attempts  to  blend  contradictory  information  on  the  subject 
are  already  observable  in  the  older  work,  but  he  had  not  then 
resorted  to  those  critical  contortions  which  produced  the  in- 
congruities  to  be   met  with  in  the  Antiquities.      It  would  have 

'  Der  Essenismiis  in  seinem  I'erlidltniss  ztun  Judenthnrn,  i88l,  pp.  82  sqq. 

2  Herzfeld,  I.e.,  observes  justly:  "in  der  Natur  der  Sache  liegt  es,  dass  solche 
Ansichten  nicht  erst  damals  aufgetaucht  sind,  wo  beide  Tempel  gar  nicht  mchr 
bestanden." 
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been  to  much  greater  advantage  if  Josephus  had  reproduced 
the  items  of  information  that  had  come  down  to  him  in  their 
unvarnished,  though  contradictory,  form,  and  placed  them  side 
by  side,  as  the  Talmud  does.  He  altogether  lost  sight  of  the 
character  of  Onias's  institution  as  a  Bama.  The  Talmud  calls 
it  n''3,  a  term  which  leaves  its  character  open.  Josephus's 
Greek  sources  spoke  of  a  lepov,  vaog,  a  temple.  Again,  out 
of  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Onias,  Josephus  decided — 
correctly,  perhaps — that  one  of  the  more  recent  bearers  of 
that  name  was  the  one  who  built  the  temple  in  Egypt.  His 
account  became  confused,  and  the  information  he  had  originally 
received  hardly  recognisable. 

The  account  in  the  IVars,  vii.  lo,  contains  sufficient  traces 
which  point  to  the  fact  that  Josephus's  original  account  con- 
sidered the  institution  to  have  been  a  Bama,  and  not  an 
opposition  temple.  Josephus  says  everywhere  else  that  Onias 
intended  to  build,  and  did  build,  his  temple  like  the  one  at 
Jerusalem.  Here,  however,  we  read  that  Onias  "  built  a 
fortress  and  a  temple,  not  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  but  such  as 
resembled  a  tower,  .  .  .  but  the  entire  temple  was  encom- 
passed with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick,  though  it  had  gates  of 
stone."  The  resemblance  of  the  altar  to  that  of  Jerusalem, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  a  candlestick,  which 
Josephus  is  careful  to  notice,  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  sole  object  of  a  Bama  was  the  offering  up  of  sacrifices  ;  in 
fact,  the  word  Bama  is  to  a  great  extent  equivalent  to  nnTD, 
altar.  All  other  paraphernalia  were  dispensed  with  on  a 
Bama  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Josephus's  statement  that  "  he  made 
the  structure  of  the  altar  in  imitation  of  that  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  like  manner  adorned  with  gifts,"  and  although 
Josephus  only  notes  the  absence  of  a  candlestick,  we  may  be 
certain  that  there  was  no  golden  altar  for  incense,  nor  a  table 
for  showbread.      Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  in  his  brief  descrip- 
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tion  of  his  explorations  on  the  site  of  Onion/  assumes  that 
a  "  block  of  the  brick  foundation,  5  5  feet  long  and  1 7  feet 
wide,"  was  that  of  the  "  Holy  of  Holies."  Whatever  use  that 
structure  may  have  served,  I  doubt  whether  the  "  Holy  of 
Holies  "  was  represented  in  any  part  of  Onias's  temple.  All 
that  Onias  desired  of  Ptolemy  was,  it  is  said  here,  that  leave 
be  given  him  "  to  build  a  temple  somewhere  in  Egypt,  and  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country." 

This  leads  us  to  another  consideration,  namely,  that  the 
report,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  reports,  from  which  Josephus 
drew  his  information,  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
which  underlies  the  Talmudic  accounts.  In  the  first  place, 
Josephus  says  here,  and  in  Wars,  i.  i,  that  Onias  was  the  son 
of  "  Simon,  one  of  the  Jewish  high-priests,"  This  accords 
with  the  Talmudic  notice  that  he  was  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Just. 

Again,  Josephus  says  here  that  Onias  fled  from  Jerusalem 
and  "  came  to  Alexandria "  (in  the  Talmud  we  read  "^rw 
Dnv»  h^  K"mjD3^xi?,  "  and  he  went  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt "), 
and  asked  for  leave  to  build  a  temple  somewhere  in  Egypt. 
In  the  Antiquities,  on  the  other  hand,  Onias  is  related  to  have 
pointed  out  a  particular  spot,  and  even  a  particular  ruin,  on 
which  he  was  desirous  of  erecting  his  temple.  We  read  in  the 
Talmud  that  Onias  built  his  "house"  in  Alexandria;  "he  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  DK'  mm,  and  built  there."  "Alexandria" 
must  perhaps  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,  or  the  word,  xi^,  "  there," 
may  apply  to  the  word  "  Egypt,"  which  immediately  precedes 
it,  or  it  is  simply  an  inaccuracy  in  the  report.  However  this 
may  be,  Onias's  request  for  the  ruins  of  a  particular  idolatrous 
temple,  as  stated  in  the  undoubtedly  fictitious  correspondence 
between  him  and  Ptolemy,  is  probably  no  more  than  an  em- 
bellishment, based  on  some  passage  in  one  of  those  Hellenistic 

"^  Jewish  Chronicle,  March  i6,  1906,  p.  35. 
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historical  romances,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  extracts  from  Alexander  Polyhistor.  The  notice  that 
he  petitioned  for  leave  to  build  a  temple  somewhere  in  Egypt 
has  a  far  more  genuine  ring. 

Another  reminiscence  of  the  Talmudic  report  is  Josephus's 
addition,  that  although  Onias  was  anxious  to  worship  God 
in  a  suitable  manner,  "  yet  did  not  Onias  do  this  out  of  a 
sober  disposition,  but  he  intended  to  contend  with  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.  He  could  not  forget  the  indignity  he  had 
suffered  by  being  banished  hence.  .  .  .  There  had  been  also 
a  certain  ancient  prediction,  made  by  a  prophet  whose  name 
was  Isaiah,  that  this  temple  should  be  built  by  a  man  who 
was  a  Jew  in  Egypt,"  The  whole  sentiments,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus's  statements  elsewhere,  were  the  sole  motives 
that  actuated  Onias,  are  not  mentioned  here,  but  spite  and 
revenge  mingled  in  a  large  measure  with  his  otherwise 
religious  impulses.  This  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the 
Talmudic  narrative,  in  which  Isaiah's  prophecy  also  plays  an 
important  part. 

These  points — that  Onias  was  the  son  of  Simon,  that  he 
built  a  place  of  worship  in  Egypt  unlike  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  he  fled  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria,  that  resent- 
ment largely  mingled  with  his  religious  sentiments,  that  he 
relied  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah — these,  and  a  few  other 
details,  must  be  considered  as  the  gist  of  the  tradition  which 
has  come  down  to  the  Talmud  and  to  Josephus  alike.  The 
other  portion  of  the  account  in  the  Wars,  that  Onias  fled  from 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  thought  that  "  by  building  a  temple 
he  should  draw  away  a  great  number  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem 
to  himself,"  that  he  promised  the  king  a  much  readier  assist- 
ance by  the  Jews  in  his  war  against  Antiochus  if  he  would 
grant  his  request  ;  all  these  points  were  blended  by  Josephus 
with    the  other  account,  on   the  ground   of  other  co-existing 
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reports  about  Onias's  parentage,  and  about  the  Onias  who 
had  assisted  the  king  in  his  warfare.  But  Josephus,  on 
finding  subsequently  that  such  amalgamation  of  incongruous 
reports  was  not  satisfactory,  attempted  other  solutions  when 
writing  his  Antiquities,  and  produced  the  confusion  mentioned 
before. 

Those  authors  who  make  Josephus's  later  account  the  basis 
of  their  investigations  are  induced  to  handle  a  notice  in  the 
older  account  rather  freely.  They  agree  that  the  statement 
that  this  temple  was  closed  by  Lupus  after  an  existence  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  years  must  be  incorrect.  Of 
course,  if  the  temple  was  built  during  Antiochus's  invasion,  or 
shortly  after,  the  figure  343  cannot  possibly  be  upheld.  The 
way  they  attempt  to  amend  the  reading  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Let  me  add,  in  favour  of  altering  the  figure,  that 
Josephus  alludes  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  having  lived  about 
six  hundred  years  before,  and  that  Maimonides  stated  ^ — I 
do  not  know  from  which  source — that  the  Onias  institution 
existed  for  two  hundred  years. 

Notwithstanding,  I  believe  343  (or,  as  Rufinus  read,  333) 
to  be  the  correct  reading.  Josephus's  notice  that  "  the  dura- 
tion of  the  time  from  the  building  of  the  temple  till  it  was 
closed  was  343  years,"  formed  part  of  that  narrative,  according 
to  which  Simon  the  high-priest  was  the  father  of  Onias  who 
built  the  temple.  But  both  here  and  in  the  Talmud  Simon 
the  Just  is  meant;  and  the  Simon  the  Just,  both  of  the  Talmud 
and  of  Josephus,  is  Simon  L 

SIMON   I. 

Scholars  differ  about  the  identity  of  Simon  the  Just ;  some 
identify  him  with  Simon  L,  and  others  with  Simon  U.      Ben- 

*  Commentary  to  the  Mishnah,  Menachoth,  l.c. 
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Sira's  panegyric  on  the  High-Priest  Simon  is  drawn  into  the 
discussion  ;  most  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  Simon,  be 
he  the  first  or  the  second  high-priest  of  that  name,  was  Simon 
the  Just.  Ewald  incHnes  to  the  belief  that,  although  Simon 
the  Just  was  Simon  I.,  yet  it  was  not  he,  but  Simon  II.,  who 
was  eulogised  by  Ben-Sira. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  assume  that  Simon  the 
Just  was  the  second  high-priest  of  that  name,  or  that  he 
was  not  the  same  Simon  of  whom  Ben-Sira  speaks.  In  the 
Talmud  (Joma  6gb)  Simon  the  Just  is  represented  as  the 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  who  is  called  in  the  Mishnah  of  Aboth  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Synagoga  Magna.  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  2,  5  ;  4,  i) 
says  that  Simon  I.  was  called  Simon  the  Just.  He  whose 
praises  were  sung  by  Ben-Sira  can  only  have  been  Simon  I., 
for  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  Jerusalem's  walls,  and  to  have 
fortified  the  temple.^  Besides,  a  glowing  encomium  like  that  of 
Ben-Sira  on  Simon  would  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  con- 
temporary ;  it  could  only  have  been  conferred  upon  a  departed 
hero,  whose  fond  remembrances  had  already  been  idealised, 
and  whom  the  perspective  of  time  had  turned  into  a  sainted 
personage.  But  I  consider  the  argument  clinched  by  Jose- 
phus's  statement  that  Onias's  temple  existed  for  343  years. 

The  succession  of  high-priests  after  Simon  I.  is  stated  to 
have  been  Eleazar,  Manasseh,  Onias.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Eleazar  ever  succeeded  Simon  I. ;  or  rather,  whether 
such  Eleazar  ever  existed.  As  Graetz  says,  he  most  likely 
owes  his  existence  only  to  the  legendary  account  contained  in 
the  so-called  Aristeas  letter.  If,  then,  we  eliminate  his  name 
from  the  series  of  high-priests,  the  year  270,  which  was 
calculated  by  Graetz  to  be  the  year  of  the  death  of  Simon  the 
First,  must  come  very  near  the  truth.  Taking  the  Talmudical 
^  Graetz,  vol.  iii.  4th  ed.  p.  235. 
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account,  which  I  consider  to  be  identical  with  the  one  that 
induced  Josephus  to  call  Onias  a  son  of  Simon,  the  temple  in 
Egypt  must  have  been  built  shortly  after  the  death  of  Simon  I., 
i.e.  shortly  after  270  b.c.e.  But,  according  to  Josephus,  that 
temple  was  closed,  by  Vespasian's  order,  by  Lupus,  say  about 
73  c.E.  Add  270  to  73,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  temple 
existed  for  343  years,  or,  allowing  for  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  Onias's  flight  and  the  building  of  the  temple,  333 
years,  as  Rufinus  has  it. 

The  difficulty  raised  by  Herzfeld  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
high-priesthood  of  Onias  III.,  the  son  of  Simon  II.,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  already,  would  apply  with  the  same 
force  to  Onias  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  I.  How  long  could  Onias, 
the  son  of  Simon  I.,  have  occupied  the  dignity  of  high-priest, 
if  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Egypt  shortly  after  his  father's 
death,  especially  as  his  uncle  is  said  to  have  preceded  him  ? 
He  might,  of  course,  have  become  reconciled  to  the  authorities 
in  Jerusalem  at  a  later  stage,  but  he  would  hardly  have  been 
allowed  to  officiate  in  the  temple,  once  he  had  sacrificed  in 
Egypt  on  a  Bama.  We  should  have  to  assume  then  that  the 
duration  of  his  high-priesthood  must  have  been  very  short 
indeed.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  The  succession  of  high-priests  after  the  death 
of  Simon  I.  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  contradictory  nature 
of  the  historical  record  has  been  set  forth  by  Professor  Buchler, 
who  attempts  forcibly  to  cut  several  of  these  knots  by  a  new 
theory  of  his  own.^  The  probability  of  the  non-existence  of 
an  Eleazar  has  already  been  mentioned.  Not  less  uncertain 
are  the  conditions  under  which  Onias  II.  must  have  assumed 
the  office.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  names  of  Onias 
and  Simon  must  have  become  at  a  later  time  a  fertile  source 
of  confusion.      It  would  be  curious,  indeed,  if  both  Onias  II. 

^  Die  Oniaden  und  die  Tobiaden,  1 899. 
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and  Onias  IV.  should  have  been  precluded  from  succeeding 
their  fathers  on  account  of  their  youth,  as  Josephus  hints  in 
one  case  and  states  in  the  other  {^Ant.  xii.  2,  5  and  5,  i). 


VIII. 

JEWISH    POPULATION    IN    EGYPT. 

The  view  that  the  so-called  temple  of  Onias  was  a  Bama 
fully  accounts  for  the  strange  phenomenon,  which  would  other- 
wise be  inexplicable,  that  the  Egyptian  Jews  retained  their 
unwavering  loyalty  to  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  by  the  side 
of  a  place  for  sacerdotal  worship  of  their  own.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Bama  in  Egypt  is  natural  enough.  There  was  a 
large  Jewish  population  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  Fayum, 
but  also  in  other  parts.  The  early  records  of  a  Jewish  im- 
migration into  Egypt  on  a  larger  scale  point  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  is  stated  to  have  treated  the  Jews  with  great 
favour.  They  served  in  his  army.  He  settled  a  great  number 
of  them  in  Alexandria,  and  gave  them  rights  equal  to  those 
of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  of  that  city.  They  founded 
villages  in  the  Fayum,  but  their  stay  was  not  confined  to 
that  district.  They  spread  in  all  directions.  Even  before 
Alexander  there  were  many  Jews  in  Egypt.  There  was  a 
constant  increase  under  the  Ptolemies.  This  was  the  out- 
come, partly  of  enforced  immigration,  and  partly  of  a  natural 
development  of  the  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
Recent  research  and  excavations  bring  to  light  fresh  evidence 
of  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt, ^ 

^  Mahaffy,  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  pp.  85  sqq.  ;  id.  The  History  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty,  pp.  92  sqq.,  168  sqq.  Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und 
Jiidische  Geschichte,  p.  194.  H.  Willrich,  fudeft  und  Griechen,  p.  138;  and  par- 
ticularly the  authorities  quoted  by  these  authors. 
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THEIR    OBSERVANCE    OF    THE    SACERDOTAL    RITES. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  of  Egypt  made  regular  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  and  its  temple.  This  proves  their  un- 
swerving devotion  to  their  ancient  country  and  its  sanctuary. 
But  it  proves  more.  It  proves  their  devotion  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  the  great  importance  they  attached  to  the  sacer- 
dotal rites.  These  could  not  be  done  justice  to  by  them 
except  occasionally,  and  by  comparatively  few  only.  It 
must  have  been  repugnant  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  observing  the  precepts  about  the  offerings,  whilst 
capable  of  keeping  almost  all  other  injunctions  demanded  by 
the  Law.  The  old  expedient  of  "  sacrificing  on  high  places  " 
was  resorted  to.  There  may  have  been  contributory  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  discord  about  the  pontifical  succession, 
as  recorded  in  the  tales  about  Onias,  the  founder  of  the 
**  Temple "  of  Onion.  The  exact  situation  of  that  locality 
is  uncertain.  Conjecture,  based  upon  recent  research, 
wavered  between  Tell-el-Yahoudiyeh  (mound  of  the  Jew), 
thirty-four  kilometres  from  Cairo,  and  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Tells.  ^  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  believes  that  his 
still  more  recent  investigations  have  raised  the  former  as- 
sumption  into  certainty.^ 

RELATIONS    OF    THE    PALESTINIANS    TO    THIS    BAMA. 

The  existence  of  a  Bama  in  Egypt  did  not  interfere  with 
the  love  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  for  their  mother  country  and 
their  temples.  Therefore  the  antagonism  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  against  those  who  indulged  in  such  contumacy  was 
not  of  a  virulent  character.     All   that  some  modern  authors 

1   E.  Nashville,   TAi  Mound  of  the  Jew  and  the  City  of  Onias  (7th  Memoir  of 
the  Eg)'ptian  Exploration  Fund),  pp.  18  sqq. 
-  Jewish  Chronicle,  I.e. 
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aver  about  factions,  frictions,  contentions  between  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  and  those  of  Onion  on  account  of  that  "  Temple  " 
are  so  many  gratuitous  assumptions.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  historical  evidence  to  justify  that  view.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  number  of  Jews  in  Palestine  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Onion.  Those  who  may  have  heard  about  it  ^  could 
only  consider  it  as  an  aberration,  as  the  result  of  an  error 
of  judgment  in  the  decision  on  a  question  of  sacerdotal  ritual. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  unwavering  loyalty  of  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  to  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  explains  the 
equanimity  with  w'hich  that  temple  and  its  priests  are  treated 
in  the  Mishnaic  records. 

ONE    BAMA    OR    MORE  ? 

That  the  Jewish  population  in  various  districts  of  Egypt 
was  considerable,  is  an  established  fact.  But  once  it  is  con- 
ceded that  some  Egyptian  Jews  thought  it  right  to  build  an 
altar,  a  Bama,  for  sacrifices,  in  the  presence  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  the  question  obtrudes  itself  upon  us,  whether  it 
may  not  have  been  the  case  that  more  than  one  Bama  had 
been  erected  in  Egypt ;  whether  the  desire  of  upholding  the 
sacerdotal  laws  may  not  have  manifested  itself  in  more  than 
one  Jewish-Egyptian  centre?  It  is  possible.  It  is  true  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  an  allegation  to  that  effect.  There  verse 
1 8  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  a  tradition  that  there  were  no  less  than  five  cities 
in  Egypt  in  which  an  altar  to  God  had  been  erected.  Of 
course,  this  Talmudical  passage  is  only  an  ex  parte  notice, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  Midrashic  expansion  of  the  verse. 
But  may  it  not  be  one  of  those  obiter  dicta  which  represent, 

1  MegiUa,  loa,  R.  Isaac  says  ^DyOK',  I  have  heard  \.h2.i  offerings  are  brought  in 
the  house  of  Onias. 
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in  their  Midrashic  garb,  the  faint  echo  of  a  tradition  of  actual 
fact  ?  It  would  be  as  great  an  error  to  ignore  the  point  as 
to  press  it  unduly.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  further 
investigations  of  the  Egyptologists  will  throw  some  light 
upon  this  point  also. 


A    KARAITE    CONVERSION    STORY. 

BY    HARTWIG    HIRSCHFELD,    Ph.D. 


The  records  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  under  Mohammedan  rule 
are  not  very  rich  in  facts  of  historical  importance.  Being 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  their  fate  varied  according  to  the  religious  inclinations 
of  the  rulers.  Official  intolerance  reached  its  apogee  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Khalifa  Al  Hakim  (who  died  about  1020), 
and  it  was  not  till  150  years  later  that  a  change  was  wrought 
by  the  fall  of  the  Fatimide  dynasty  and  the  simultaneous 
termination  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  Egypt.  With  the 
arrival  of  secular  rulers,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  famous 
Saladin,  an  era  of  comparative  tolerance  was  inaugurated 
which,  with  short  interruptions,  lasted  during  the  periods  of 
the  Seljuk  and  Mamluk  Sultans. 

The  political  insignificance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  during 
this  period  is  accurately  reflected  in  the  historical  sources  at 
our  disposal.  Arab  authors  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
their  affairs.  Even  Jewish  travellers  and  chroniclers,  such 
as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Sambari,  have  not  much  to  tell 
about  them.  As  regards  the  communal,  social,  domestic,  and 
literary  life,  however,  these  Jews  themselves  have  provided  a 
vast  material  of  documents  of  every  imaginable  kind,  pre- 
served in  what  is  known  as  the  Cairo  Genizah.  When  this 
material  has   been   sifted  and  studied,  our  knowledge  of  this 

chapter  of  Jewish  history  will  be  immensely  enriched. 
Ti  81  fi 
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The  lot  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  under  the  rule  of  Sultan 
Al  Malik  Al  Zahir  Khoshkadem  (1461-1467)  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  tolerable  one.  With  the  exception  of  one  instance 
when  he,  to  please  the  clergy  of  his  faith,  renewed  the  old 
law  forbidding  Jews  and  Christians  to  hold  public  offices, 
and  to  wear  turbans  or  other  than  special  colours,^  they  were 
allowed  to  practise  their  religion  undisturbedly.  Even  these 
restrictions  seem  to  have  been  as  gradually  forgotten  as  had 
been  done  on  former  occasions.  As  an  indirect  sign  of  the 
absence  of  official  annoyance  we  can  regard  the  case  of  a 
serious  quarrel  which  at  that  time  arose  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  community  of  Fostat  (Old  Cairo). 

The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  divided  into  a 
larger  Rabbanite  and  a  much  smaller  Karaite  communit}'-,  the 
former  possessing  eight  synagogues "  and  the  latter  only  two. 
The  names  and  topographical  description  of  these  synagogues 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Arab  historian,  Al 
Makrlzi,  who  finished  his  bulky  Description  of  Egypt^  about 
fifteen  years  prior  to  the  incident  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  study.  Several  of  these  synagogues  are  mentioned  again 
by  Joseph  Sambari,  who  compiled  his  "  Chronicles "  *  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  number  of  these  synagogues  with  that  given 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  see  how  considerably  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Fostat  had  increased  during  the  intervening  three 
centuries.  From  Benjamin's  silence  concerning  the  Karaite 
and  Samaritan  communities  we  may  infer  that,  at  his  time, 
they  either  did  not  exist  in  Cairo  or  were  of  little  account. 

An    interesting    point    in    connection    with    the    incident    in 

^  See  Weil,  Geschickte  der  Abbassidenchalifen  in  Egypten,  ii.  p.  302. 
'  See  Zunz  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  ii.  p.  198  sqq.     Cf.  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians,  ii.  p.  343. 

*  Bi'ildk,  1853,  ii.  pp.  464  sqq. 

"•  See  Neubauer,  Alediicval  Jewish  Chronicles,  i.  pp.  136  sq. 
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question  is  that  it  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  holders 
of  the  dignity  of  Nfigid  among  the  Egyptian  Jews.'^  The 
Nfigid  of  the  Rabbanite  Jews  at  the  period  with  which  we 
are  concerned  was  Joseph  b.  Khalifa,  whilst  the  chief  of  the 
Karaites  was  called  Al  Shams  b,  Abdul  Karim  b.  Feiruz,  who 
was  also  the  Sultan's  banker. 

The  report  upon  which  the  following  stqry  is  based  is 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  (Or.  2538,  fol. 
73-83),  and  is  headed  "Story  of  the  Europeans  who  adopted 
the  laws  of  the  Karaites."  It  is  written  in  vulgar  Arabic, 
but  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  is  occasionally  intermixed  with 
Hebrew  words,  phrases  and  quotations  from  the  Bible.  As 
can  be  gathered  from  the  title,  the  anonymous  author  was 
a  Karaite,  and,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  now  and  again 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  affair. 
The  account  must,  however,  have  been  penned  some  years 
after  the  incident  had  taken  place,  as  several  persons  who 
were  connected  with  it  are  alluded  to  as  deceased. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  undoubtedly  the 
interference  of  the  MosHm  judicial  authorities  in  a  matter  which 
concerned  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  Jewish  community  ex- 
clusively. This  interference  was  not,  however,  foisted  upon 
them  but  solicited  by  the  Karaites.  The  decisions  of  the 
judges  are  nevertheless  distinguished  by  great  impartiality. 
This  is  even  the  case  in  the  Fatwa  of  the  Shafii  High  Kadhi, 
whose  seeming  intolerance  was  nothing  but  the  expression  of 
the  law  of  his  country.  For  it  is  laid  down  that  in  Moslim 
lands  no  one  may  change  his  religion  unless  he  adopt  Islam." 

The  episode  of  the  judicial  inquiry  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  report,  or,  at  least,  of  the  accuracy 

^  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissensch.  des  Jicdenthtiius,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  50-5S  ;  Graetz, 
Gesck.,  vi.  p.  306.     See  also  Bacher  mJ.Q.K.,  xv.  pp.  88  sqq. 

-  See  Sachau,  Mohammedan.  Kecht  nach  schafeitischer  Lekre,  p.  S44. 
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of  many  details.  As  can  easily  be  seen,  the  author  does  not 
take  the  slightest  trouble  to  hide  his  bias,  and  the  triumphant 
way  in  which  he,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  describes  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Rabbanites,  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  his 
account  is  highly  coloured.  Many  statements  he  makes  must, 
therefore,  be  received  with  caution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  mentions  the  names  of  about 
twenty  persons,  some  of  whom  can  be  proved  to  be  historical 
from  other  sources.  This  is  the  case  with  four  of  the  five 
Kadhis  who  signed  the  Fatwas.  One  of  these,  the  Shafii 
Kadhi  Yahya  Al  Munawi,^  was  a  man  of  high  position,  and 
the  Arab  historian,  Al  Suyuti  (to  whom  we  owe  lists  of  the 
Kadhis  of  the  four  different  schools),  states  that  he  composed  a 
dirge  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  The  absence  of  the  name 
of  the  Maliki  Kadhi  from  Al  Suyuti's  lists  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  ends  with  the  year  1442,  whilst  the  Karaite 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  take  place  till  three- 
and-twenty  years  later.  The  list  is  therefore  supplemented 
by  our  report.  The  introduction  of  the  Kadhis  into  the  story 
forms  a  strong  element  of  historical  veracity.  Finally,  even 
the  bribes  extracted  by  several  high  officials  of  state,  and  the 
Sultan's  son  in  particular,  are  in  keeping  with  what  historians 
relate  about  the  usages  in  vogue  under  Khoshkadem's  govern- 
ment as  well  as  his  own  character.^ 

In  the  background  of  the  story  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Christian  Spain.  The  people  on 
whose  account  the  feud  arose  had  come  from  Toledo,  and 
were  probably  Marranos.  This  may  be  gathered  from  one 
remark  in  the  tale  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  they  might 

^  See  p.  89,  rem.  3. 

2  Weil,  I.e.,  p.  314;  S.  L.  Poole,  The  Story  of  Cairo,  p.  236  ("Justice  was  bought 
and  sold  "). 
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be  Christians.  Incidentally  we  also  learn  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews  were  not  possessed  of  great  wealth  ;  further,  that  the 
prohibition  of  holding  land,  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Sultan,  was  strictly  enforced,  and  finally,  that  the  main 
centres  of  Karaism  at  that  period  were  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Turkey.  In  Spain  Karaism  had  already  dwindled  down  to 
vanishing  point.  ^ 

The  following  translation  of  the  report  is  somewhat  abridged, 
especially  in  the  latter  portions,  a  certain  amount  of  trivial 
matter  being  omitted.  The  style  is  occasionally  so  confused 
and  rambling  that,  if  all  this  were  reproduced,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  thread  of  the  story. 

STORY    OF    THE    EUROPEANS    WHO    EMBRACED 
THE    LAW    OF    THE    KARAITES. 

In  the  blessed  month  of  Elliil  1776  of  the  era  of  Docu- 
ments, which  is  the  year  5225  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(1465),  there  arrived  at  Al  Kahira  a  Jewish  sage  of  great 
learning  named  Aaron  the  Pious  (of  blessed  memory).  He 
came  from  the  country  of  Ifranj  ^  and  the  city  of  Toledo. 
With  him  were  two  brothers,  of  whom  one  was  called  Joseph, 
the  other  David.  They  were  accompanied  by  twenty-one 
compatriots.  This  man  went  to  dwell  in  the  Karaite  quarter. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  Karaite  community  (which  may 
the  Almighty  preserve)  called  upon  him,  and  they  conversed 
together  on  matters  of  the  law,  and  on  their  axioms  of  belief 
as  well  as  ours.  He  (the  visitor)  informed  them  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  Mishnah  or  in  the  Talmud,  that  all  his 
life  he  had  not  eaten  of  the  tail  [of  a  sheep],  because  he  knew 
that  it  belonged  to  the  forbidden  fat,'-  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  find  those  who  followed  the  Torah  of  the  Lord,  and  did  not 

^  Europeans.  "^  Lev.  iii.  9  ;  ix.  20.     Cf.  Ibn  Ezra  and  Nahmanides. 
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hold  with  those  who  contradicted  the  teaching  of  Moses.  He 
[the  stranger]  asked  us  to  observe  silence  concerning  his  affairs, 
and  added  that  he  intended  travelling  to  Jerusalem  and  back 
again.  We  acceded  to  his  request.  He  then,  as  an  act  of 
penitence,  left  for  Jerusalem,  whilst  his  companions  remained 
in  Al  Kahira.  He  had  given  them  instructions  concerning 
their  mode  of  life,  and  all  this  remained  secret  till  the  month 
of  Tishri.  Then  arose  a  difference  between  us  and  the 
Rabbanites  [in  the  following  manner].  If  the  Rabbanites 
celebrated  New  Moon  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Karaites  fixed  the 
same  according  to  their  usual  method,  and  zealously  kept  the 
practice  of  the  true  observation  of  the  moon. 

The  brother  of  the  [above-mentioned]  man  came  to  us  and 
said  :  "  We  will  fast  the  Day  of  Atonement  only  with  you  on 
Wednesday."  ^  We  replied  :  **  Do  as  you  please."  Some- 
thing concerning  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Rabbanites. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  Rabbanites  sent 
their  Nagid,  whose  name  was  Joseph  b.  Khalifa,  to  [the  above- 
named]  David,  with  whom  he  held  a  secret  conversation.  "  I 
have  been  informed,"  he  said,  "  that  ^  .  .  .  you  do  not  eat  of 
our  food,  and  that  you  live  in  a  fashion  different  from  ours." 
He  replied  :  "  Yes,  we  do  not  eat  the  tail,  because  it  is  for- 
bidden in  the  Torah." "  The  Nagid  said  :  "  The  Sages  de- 
clared it  lawful,  and  said  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  forbidden 
fat."  "  I  do  not  listen  to  the  Sages,"  said  he,  "at  all  in  these 
matters,  and  will  not  eat  of  the  tail."  "  You  contradict,  then," 
the  Nagid  replied,  "  the  Sages,  but  whoever  does  so  in  any  point 
is  liable  to  be  put  to  death  according  to  Deut.  xvii.  ii  — 12." 
These  sentences,  the  other  answered,  do  not  refer  to  the  Sages, 

^  Rabbanite  New  Year  in  1465  fell  on  a  Saturday  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  on 
a  Monday. 

'^  Fol.  74V0.     In  the  original : 

'  Tahnud,  HuUin,  fol.  117V0  (Lev.  ix.  19). 
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but  to  the  "  Priests,  Levites,  and  the  Judges  who  shall  live  in 
those  days."  This  will  be  confirmed  by  any  one  who  reads 
this  chapter  through.  Bring  a  copy  of  the  Torfih  and  read 
Deut.  xvii.  5  sqq.  The  Nfigid  then  said  :  "  This  is  apostasy ; 
you  are  Karaites." 

Thereupon  David  went  before  the  [Karaite]  community  and 
told  them  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Nagid.  "  I 
am  afraid  of  the  Rabbanites,"  said  he,  "  because  our  condition 
has  come  to  their  knowledge.  As  long  as  we  stay  here  we 
shall  keep  our  ways,  and  you  should  know  that  we  do  not 
live  like  non-Jews.^  Should  we  adopt  Karaite  ways  and 
deny  those  of  the  Rabbanites,  they  would  find  us  out."  The 
Karaites  answered  :  "  Fear  nothing  ;  should  the  Moslims  be- 
come aware  of  this  we  will  give  them  the  necessary  explana- 
tion -  as  to  what  prevented  you,  when  you  first  came  to  Al 
Kfihira,  from  stating  that  you  follow  Karaite  ways,  and  that 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  customs  in  this  city."  He 
answered  :  "  We  have  been  living  six  years  in  this  country,^ 
but  we  did  not  find  one  who  followed  the  way  of  the  Torah  ex- 
clusively. Every  one  to  whom  we  speak  bows  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud,  and  forsaking  the  written  Torah, 
says  one  thing  and  does  another.  They  tell  us  that  we  belong 
to  the  Karaite  Jews  who  live  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  and  arrange  their  religious  affairs  according  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Torah,  declare  it  unlawful  to  eat  of  the 

^  Orig.  fol.  75ro,  1.  7, — 

•s3i2"iyD  pjNai^N  anno  Njnnii  sipo  'J3 

X33mOn  is  a  verbal  form  derived  from  3mO. 
-  Orig.  ibid., — 

S3*?pi  D^bNyoL'''^}^  n:y  t^x:  idn^s  nth  |wS1  fjib  D3'^y  ^h^  NJ^^y  no  in 
XD  rnnxp^N  ^^s  m^j  no  Sin  n^N  Dsyjo  ••n^N  ^jio^n  c^n  xV*n  urh 

•N"ipD  "-ja  nmo  "hv  p^c^xo  im  in^p. 
3  Orig.  ibid.,  nx^D^x  Tiii^  bix:3  ix^n^x  p-'XT  rJo'nriD  X3^  im. 
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pig,  but  permit  the  sow  to  be  eaten,  asserting  that  the  Torah 
only  speaks  of  the  male  pig.^  We  wonder  at  such  words, 
and  whenever  we  hear  Karaites  speak  we  tell  them  what  our 
ways  are  and  what  theirs.  If  we  knew  the  Karaite  way  to  be 
the  right  one  we  would  come  to  you  with  all  our  heart." 

We  (the  Karaites)  said  to  them  :  "  Fear  not,  the  Almighty 
will  help  you  if  it  pleases  Him,  because  whoever  trusts  in 
Him  finds  gratification."  Then  they  went  before  our  chief, 
the  famous  Al  Shams  b.  Abdul  Karim,  on  Sabbath,  the  13th 
of  Tishri,^  and  acquainted  him  with  all  that  had  happened  to 
them.  They  advised  the  Karaite  community  to  put  questions 
to  the  four  Kadhis  before  the  Rabbanites  had  time  to  speak. 
They  set  to  work  together  and  wrote  four  letters  of  enquiry 
as  follows  : — 

What  the  Honoured  and  Learned  Men  put  Down  : 

O  ye  Imams  of  religion  and  ye  learned  in  the  laws  of  the 
two  sects  of  Karaite  and  Rabbanite  Jews  !  Suppose  a  Rab- 
banite  wishes  to  live  in  Karaite  fashion,  or  a  Karaite  desires 
to  become  a  Rabbanite ;  how  is  such  a  person  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  may  any  objection  be  raised  against  such  practice  or 
not  ?  Give  us  your  decision,  ye  to  whom  heavenly  reward 
shall  be  granted.^ 

I.  Reply  of  the  Maliki  [Kadhi]  : 

Neither  of  the  two  sects  can  raise  any  objection  against  the 
other,  but  every  individual  [must  be  treated]  according  to  his 
belief.  Whoever  encroaches  upon  the  other'[s  status],  should 
be  checked.  And  when  a  party  becomes  converted  to  the 
belief  of  the  other,  no   opposition   can   be   raised  against  him, 

'  Lev.  xi.  7. 

-  According  to  the  calendar  of  the  Karaites,  who  celebrated  New  Year  on  the 
Monday  following  the  Rabbanite  New  Year. 

3  Concerning  this  formula,  see  Goldziher  in  Z.D.M.G.,  liii.  p.  667.  Cf.Journ.  As., 
1 87 1,  p.  167. 
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because  the  whole  of  Judaism  is  but  one  religion.      God  knows 
what  is  right. 

.Mohammed  b.  Abi  Bakr  b.  Al  Shekh  Al  Husaini.^ 


II.   Reply  of  the  Shafii   Kadhi. 

There  can   be  no  objection   raised  either  way,  because  the 
Jews  form  one  community  as  regards  the  principles  of  faith, 

Zakariyya  b.  [Mohammed]  Al  Shafii.2 


III.   Reply  of  the  Shafii   [High   Kadhi]. 

If  one  of  the  two  sects  does  not  differ  from  the  other  in 
matter  of  belief,  then  there  can  be  no  objection  in  case  one 
of  them  desires  to  be  converted  to  the  other.  But  if  they  do 
differ  as  regards  the  maxims  of  faith  to  such  an  extent  that 
each  party  considers  the  other  as  heretic,  then  any  one  who 
desires  to  change  his  belief  can  only  become  a  Moslim. 

Yahya  b.  Mohammed  Al  Munawi  Al  Shafii,  High  Kadhi.^ 

IV.   Reply  of  the   Hanafi   [Kadhi]. 

If  such  a  thing  is  considered  lawful  by  Jewish  belief,  then 
neither  sect  can  be  prevented  [from  following  the  course  de- 
sired], since  Judaism  is  but  one  religion. 

Yahya  b.  Mohammed  Al  Aksarai  al  Hanafi.'* 

^  His  name  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Al  Suyuti  or  Ibn  lyas.  From  the  words 
added  in  the  MS.  to  his  name :  "  He  was  prominent  among  worthy  men,"  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  not  the  Kadhi  himself,  but  one  of  his  officials.  Ibn  lyas, 
Tarikh  Misr,  ii.  p.  83,  mentions  the  Maliki  Kadhi  Hisam  al  din  Harlz. 

-  Al  Suyuti,  ibid.,  ii.  p.  138.  His  full  name  was  Zakariyya  Mohammed  Al  Ansari 
Al  Suneiki,  appointed  A.  786  (H.)  (1384) ;  see  also  Ibn  lyas,  ii.  p.  120. 

'  Ibid.,  i.  p.  253  ;  Ibn  lyas,  ii.  174.  As  to  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the 
High  Kadhi,  see  Wlistenfeld,  Calcaschandi's  Geographic  iind  Ver-ualtiing  von 
Aegypten,  Abhandll.  d.  K'dnigl.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenschaften  Gdttingen,  vol.  xxv,, 
p.  184. 

■•  Al  Suyuti,  ibid.,  i.  p.  273  ;  Ibn  lyas,  i.  p.  303  ;  ii.  pp.  74,  84. 
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V.   Reply  of  the   Hanbali  [Kadhi]. 

If  a  person  lives  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  religion, 
there  exists  neither  restriction  nor  objection  in  the  eye  of  the 
law. 

Ahmad  b.  IbrahIm.^ 

These  are  the  Fatwas  [which  we  have]  reproduced  literally 
without  adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  them.  When  they 
arrived,  and  the  community  had  perused  them  and  seen  the 
disturbing  character  of  the  [second]  Shafiite  Fatwa,  they  chose 
the  Maliki  Kadhi  as  arbitrator.  On  the  Monday  they  petitioned 
him  to  summon  the  Rabbanite  chiefs,  and  to  exhort  them  not 
to  demand  us  to  join  any  other  but  the  noble  [Karaite]  re- 
ligion." He  acceded  to  their  request.  We  only  presented 
this  petition  for  protection  in  case  they  should  complain  of 
us,  and  that  we  might  prevent  them  complaining  and  not  be 
troubled  by  the  Maliki  Kadhi.^ 

On  the  Sunday  Al  Shams  Abdul  Karlm  sent  for  the  elders 
of  the  Rabbanites,  whose  names  were  Sadaka  b.  Abda  and 
Abdul  Daim  b.  Al  Tfijir.  He  met  each  of  them  separately 
and  said  :  "  We  want  you  not  to  raise  any  objection  to  what 
these  people  desire  to  do,  neither  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
them,  otherwise  the  matter  will  go  out  of  your  and  our  hands, 
and  Gentiles  will  interfere  with  us.  You  will,  then,  commit  a 
sin  of  which  nothing  good  will  come.  We  cannot  expel  them 
after  they  have  taken  us  into  their  confidence,  and  we  know 

^  Ibid.,  i.  p.  276.     Ibn  lyas,  ii.  p.  130,  gives  his  full  genealogy.     He  held  his 
office  from  S57  (1453)  to  876  (1471).    See  also  Ms.  Br.  Mus.  Add.  23,360,  fol.  i6vo. 

2  Orig.  fol.  76V0.    cinK'ii's  y-itri^N  pttha  wn^XD*  ab  nnjs. 

^  Orig.,  ibid. — 

This  passage  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  appears  that  instead  of  *37XD'?X  we  should 
read  '•ysXti'^X,  and  refer  the  passage  to  the  hidden  threat  in  the  reply  of  the  Shafii 
High  Kadhi. 
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that  they  have  abandoned  their  former  behef,  that  they  follow 
the  way  of  the  Torah,  and  seek,  as  we  do,  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
We  must  not  forsake  them."  "Thou  knowest,"  they  replied, 
"  that  this  affair  causes  us  great  distress.  There  are  people 
among  us  who  have  no  sense,  and,  if  they  hear  this,  circum- 
stances will  arise  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  the 
result  will  be  unpleasantness  between  us."  [Abdul  Karim 
then  suggested  arranging  a  meeting  of  ten  elders  of  each  party 
in  order  to  settle  the  question.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the 
house  of  the  Nagid  ^]. 

After  this  the  Nagid  came  to  us  and  said:  "Have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  people,  for  they  are  neither  Karaites  nor  Rabbanites. 
If  they  wish,  they  may  create  a  special  religion  for  themselves. 
I  had  an  interview  with  one  of  them  called  R.  Moses,  and  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  intended  buying  an  estate  and  settling 
on  it  with  his  people.  I  told  him  that  in  this  country  no  one 
was  permitted  to  buy  anything  except  from  the  Sultan,  who 
would  not  let  him  have  one.  I  urged  him  to  go  to  Palestine 
or  Galilee  and  carry  out  his  intention  there."  To  us  it 
appeared  that  he  only  travelled  there  for  this  purpose,  but 
that  he  [the  Nagid]  said  this  in  order  that  we  should  leave 
them  alone. 

Now  the  Rabbanites  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  every  one 
gave  his  opinion.  On  Friday  night  the  Nagid  came  to  us 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  Rabbanites,  among  whom  was 
Samuel  Khashshd.  We  had  a  long  conversation,  lasting  half 
the  night.  David  and  Joseph  of  the  Europeans  were  also 
there.  They  discussed  the  subject  of  the  [sheep's]  tail  and 
similar  matters  at  great  length.  They  all  rejected  the  views 
of  the  Rabbanites,  and  declared  them  to  be  unbelievers  in 
many  respects.      Then   arose  Samuel  Al  Khashsha''  and  said  : 

^  Fol.  76V0-77V0.     Abridged  in  the  translation. 
'^  The  author  adds  IK'Klj  1*?01/  niK^". 
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"  To-morrow  I  will  lodge  a  complaint  against  these  people ; 
let  them  become  Mohammedans.  They  are  originally  Chris- 
tians, and  it  is  better  that  they  should  belong  neither  to  us 
nor  to  you  than  form  an  independent  sect."  The  Karaites 
and  Rabbanites  dispersed  in  bad  temper. 

In  the  same  night  the  mother  of  R.  Moses,  who  was  living 
with  him  and  his  brother,  became  dangerously  ill.  They 
brought  her  into  the  street  of  the  Gate  Sirr^  and  a  member 
of  the  community  received  her  in  his  house.  The  Karaites 
and  Rabbanites  spent  the  whole  Friday  in  anger  and  pertur- 
bation. The  latter  went  about  trying  to  do  mischief  behind 
the  backs  of  the  Karaites  without  our  noticing  it.  Then  Ibn 
Al  Khashsha  went  to  a  person  named  Ala  al  Din  Al  Khabuni, 
who  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  Karaite  community.  He 
said  concerning  them  among  other  things  :  "  These  people 
have  a  new  religion,  and  have  not  been  under  Islam[ic  sway] 
something  like  500  years."  Through  their  wealth  and  action 
they  are  men  of  influence.  If  you  will  bring  this  matter  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Sultan,  he  will  not  only  give  you  power 
over  their  lives  and  property,  but  hold  you  in  high  favour. 
You  know  what  the  Koran  ^  says  concerning  the  Rabbanites, 
but  it  does  not  speak  about  Karaites." 

This  man  *  took  great  trouble  in  the  affair.  He  went  with 
Samuel  Al  Khashsha  to  the  Sultan's  son,^  who  was  the 
wickedest   and    greediest    man    imaginable,   and    told    him   all 

^  See  Makrizi,  I.e.  ii.  p.  471. 

'-  Orig.  foi,  77VO,  n:D  ri'KO  DDb  pn  ^id  dxIjdxpn  *q  urh  d^^i. 

^  Sura,  iii.  72  sq.  The  passage  contains  the  charge  that  Jews  had  altered  the 
T5rah,  and  that  the  Rabbis  claimed  obedience  to  their  regulations.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  the  term  Rabbanites  (rabbaniyyiin)  is  used  for  the  first  time,  but  it 
need  not  be  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  stand  in  contrast  to  Karaites.  If  any  such 
existed  at  that  time,  they  were  unknown  in  North  Arabia,  and  could  not  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  Koran. 

■•  Ala  al  din  Al  khabuni. 

'  Ibn  lyas,  ii.  p.  83,  says  that  Khoshkadem  left  two  young  sons,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  eldest  was  Sidi  Mansur.     The  name  of  the  other  is  not  disclosed 
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this  with  exaggerations.  The  prince  sent  in  the  following 
night  twenty  men  to  the  Karaite  quarter  and  ordered  them 
to  make  a  raid  on  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  throw 
the  community  into  confusion. 

In  the  night  of  this  Sabbath  the  mother  of  R.  Moses  died. 
Two  Rabbanites  went  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  prefect 
of  the  non-Moslim  population  and  said  to  him  :  "  My  Lord, 
there  came  to  the  Karaites  a  foreign  woman  of  great  wealth. 
She  brought  with  her  a  large  amount  of  money,  precious 
stones,  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  The  people  seized  her, 
administered  a  narcotic  to  her,  murdered  her,  and  took  all 
her  property.  Make  a  raid  upon  them,  and  inform  the  Sultan, 
that  he  may  seize  her  property  and  hold  us  in  favour."  ^ 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath  he  despatched  twenty  men, 
who  seized  the  house  where  the  corpse  lay,  and  [another]  twenty 
attacked  the  synagogue,  arrested  the  elders  of  the  community, 
and  brought  them  to  the  house  of  the  Sultan's  son.  They 
had  just  been  reading  the  morning  prayer.^  The  congregation 
was  seized  with  great  panic  on  account  of  this.  The  detained 
men  remained  in  the  house  of  the  Sultan's  son,  and  he  sent 
all  that  the  deceased  woman  had  left  into  her  house.  The 
Vice-Kadhi,^  supported  by  several  witnesses,  made  a  list  of  all 
that  was  in  the  house — linen,  furniture,  and  books — without 
omitting  anything.  They  valued  it  and  found  that  it  amounted 
to  200  Ashrafis.* 

All  the  Europeans  gathered  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
They  were  all  apprehended  on  the  Sabbath  and  brought  into 
the  house  of  the  governor,  where  they  were  put  in  chains. 
They  presented  the  list  to  the  governor,  but  he  found  nothing 

1  Orig.  foi.  78ro,  fxo^D^N  njj?  bui  DHbD^K  '•pan. 

2  Orig.  nvV  ^VD  ^D. 
2  Orig.   >VKp'?S  3*W. 
*  Ducats. 
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of  which  the  Rabbanites  had  spoken.  Then  he  said  :  "  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  have  told  the  Sultan  distinctly  that  these 
people  are  possessed  of  considerable  wealth."  "The  Rab- 
banites, my  Lord,"  answered  they,  "  have  taken  the  money  and 
hidden  it.  Let  four  of  their  people  be  arrested."  [When 
these  were  brought  before  him]  he  frightened  them  with  the 
words  :  "  I  will  bring  you  up  to  the  Sultan,  and  he  will  flog 
you."  Being  in  great  fear,  they  came  back  to  him  with  a 
letter  and  many  messages,  and  offered  him  400  dinar  to  take 
to  the  Sultan  in  order  to  appease  him.  He  signed  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  and  ordered  them  to  bury  the  corpse.  They 
took  her  out  on  the  Sabbath  night  after  midnight,  and  she  had 
a  funeral  such  as  had  never  been  seen.  They  buried  her  in 
the  Karaite  cemetery. 

Now,  the  people  who  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  Sultan's 
son  were  received  by  his  men,  and  remained  there  until  he 
came  down  in  the  afternoon  from  the  citadel.  When  he 
arrived  he  heard  what  Samuel,  the  accursed,  had  said.  He 
had  with  him  an  intimate  friend  called  Abul  Fadhl,  secretary 
to  the  Mamluks.  When  he  perceived  in  what  condition  Abdul 
Karim  was  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  said  to  the  Sultan's  son  : 
"  My  Lord,  this  Abdul  Karim  has  to  look  after  the  people,  he 
is  also  the  Sultan's  banker  and  cannot  possibly  do  anything 
wrong  either  in  regard  to  the  house  or  any  one  of  his  people. 
Let  him  go  to  finish  his  Sabbath.  I  will  guarantee  for  him, 
if  it  please  you  that  I  may  do  so." 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  Sultan's  son  was  a  certain 
Sha'ban  Badruddar,  a  person  than  whom  a  wickeder  could  not 
be  seen,  or  a  more  sinister  one.  He  tried  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.^  We,  however,  did  not  want  him,  because  he  took 
money  and  could  never  be  satisfied.      The  Sultan's  son  said 

1  Orig.   fol.   78V0,  3SnN^N    nHDM    mi^S*  VOV;    literally:    he  widened   the 
wound  and  opened  the  gates. 
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to  Abdul  Karlm  :  "  Go  home  with  thy  people,  but  come  here 
on  Monday ;  we  will  then  hold  a  meeting  with  the  Kadhis  and 
settle  your  affair,  viz.,  whether,  or  not,  you  follow  a  new  creed. 
We  will  also  consider  what  they  and  you  have  to  say."  They 
adjourned  to  the  synagogue,  whither  they  summoned  the  people, 
and  said  to  them  :  "  Trouble  not  about  this  matter,  though  the 
Rabbanites  endeavour  to  kill  us.  Let  us  take  counsel  what 
to  do."  They  advised  them  to  pray  to  God,  "  for  He  forsaketh 
not  His  people  for  the  sake  of  His  great  name."  Every  one 
who  was  in  the  service  of  an  Emir  went  to  him  and  informed 
him  of  what  had  happened. 

They  also  resolved  not  to  stir  in  the  matter  till  after  the 
feast,  and  further,  that  Abdul  Fadhl  should  wait  upon  the 
Sultan's  son.  The  Rabbanites,  meanwhile,  went  about  slander- 
ing the  Karaites,  whilst  some  people  were  in  their  favour, 
others  against  them.  The  Karaites  went  to  the  high  officials, 
as  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  another 
person,  called  Sharaf  al  din  al  Nasiri.  They  informed  them 
that  they  would  appeal  to  the  Maliki  High  Kadhi.  The 
Rabbanites  sent  a  denunciation  to  the  Shafii  [High  Kadhi], 
declaring  the  Europeans  to  be  unbelievers,  and  demanding 
their  conversion  to  Islam ;  but  God  was  merciful,  and  the 
matter  dragged  on  until  the  eve  of  Simhath  Torah.  On 
that  day  a  large  Rabbanite  gathering  and  about  200  Karaites 
met  in  the  house  of  the  Sultan's  son,  bringing  the  Shafii  Kadhi 
with  them.  The  prince  presided,  letting  the  Rabbanites  take 
their  stand  on  one  side  and  the  Karaites  on  the  other.  The 
Rabbanites  shouted  for  the  Shafii  Kadhi,  whilst  the  Karaites 
did  the  same  for  the  Maliki.  Sha'ban  Badruddar  endeavoured 
to  make  a  compromise,  and  said  to  the  Karaites :  "  Why  are 
you  so  obstinate  ?  His  Highness  the  prince  has  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  5000  dinar."  He  said  the  same  to  the 
Rabbanites,  who  declared  that  they  did  not  care  about  this. 
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He  then  agreed  with  the  Karaites  to  take  500  Ashrafis,  and 
by  his  advice  they  all  turned  to  the  Maiiki  Kadhi. 

Before  the  prince  left  many  of  his  attendants,  such  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Emirs,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seal,  had  gone  out  and  said  to  the  Karaites  :  "  Fear 
not,  we  have  agreed  with  His  Highness  about  500  Ashrafis 
from  both  sides,  as  also  to  refer  you  all  to  the  Maliki  High 
Kadhi."  This  afforded  them  some  relief.  When  the  Sultan's 
son  came  out  they  stood  before  him,  and  Sha'ban  said  to 
him :  "  Hold  thy  hand  out."  ^  After  he  had  done  so  he 
said  :  "  Go  to  the  Shafii  Kadhi,"  but  all  the  Rabbanites,  God 
bless  you,^  were  obdurate.  The  Nagid  and  [Samuel]  b.  Al 
Khashsha.  remained  and  brought  with  them  the  Hakim  Samuel 
before  the  Shafii  Kadhi,  who  cross-examined  him  severely 
until  Abul  Fadhl  relieved  him.  The  Karaites  were  greatly 
discomfited,  but  the  Rabbanites  shouted  with  joy,  and  held 
themselves  ready  to  kill  the  Karaites  on  the  spot.  God,  how- 
ever, had  compassion  on  them. 

The  Shekh  Musa  Al  Iskandari  and  Abdul  Karim  b.  FeirOz 
went  to  the  Sultan's  son  and  said  to  him  :  "  Cast  us  not  into 
the  power  of  these  dogs.  Consider,  if  they  behave  thus  in  thy 
presence,  what  will  they  do  for  us  when  we  have  departed 
from  thee."  Sha'ban  replied  :  "  If  it  is  your  intention  to  go 
to  the  Maliki  Kadhi,  pay  the  Sultan's  son  1000  dinar  and  go." 
They  said:  "Yes,  we  will  pay  1000  Ashrafis."  Immediately 
the  prince  ordered  all  his  attendants  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
Rabbanites,  who  were  beaten  and  dragged  away,  whilst 
their  chief  was  bound  with  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  Ibn  al 
Khashsha  was  also  bound,  and  they  were  led' like  captives 
from  the  Lion  Bridge  ^  to  the  house  of  the  Maliki  [Kadhi]  at 
the  top  of  the  street  Zuweila. 

1  Orig.  fol.  79VO.  "I^  pOK  N3X1  in^K  "IDON.     As  to  I'N  for  1\  see  Dozy. 

2  Orig.  ibid.  flVr  rvhn ;  literally,  "  May  God  help  thee." 
^  See  Makrizi,  ii.  p.  146  ;  Lane-Poole,  ibid.  pp.  42,  217. 
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Whilst  they  were  kept  in  this  distressed  and  humiliated 
condition,  the  Karaites  passed  their  time  in  joy,  jubilation, 
and  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  has  shown  us  great  mercy. 
Wherever  they  caught  a  Rabbanite  they  dragged  him  to  the 
house  of  the  Maliki  [Kadhi].  Afterwards  many  Rabbanites 
and  leading  Karaites  held  a  meeting.  The  Karaites  charged 
the  Rabbanites  with  having  infringed  the  law  of  the  Torah. 
One  of  the  points  urged  was  that,  whereas  we  hold  that  the 
fast  [of  the  Day  of  Atonement]  should  be  held  on  the  tenth 
of  Tishri,  they  had  fasted  on  the  eighth.^  The  Kadhi  ques- 
tioned the  Rabbi  on  this  point,  but  the  latter  would  give  no 
answer.  The  Karaites  further  urged  that  the  Rabbanites 
declared  the  eating  of  a  pig  lawful  when  they  found  it  inside 
a  sheep."  The  Rabbi  answered  as  he  was  obliged,  but  only 
in  consideration  of  the  Shafii  Kadhi.'  The  Rabbanites  were 
therefore  in  great  trouble,  and  the  Moslims  shouted  at  them, 
and  called  them  unbelievers.  Thus  they  were  made  to  suffer 
much  unpleasantness. 

After  this  a  certain  Rabbanite,  called  Abdul  Daim  the  Elder,* 
who  was  an  official  of  the  High  Kadhi,  came  forward.  When 
he  heard  that  they  (the  Rabbanites)  had  been  driven  to  the 
Maliki  [Kadhi],  he  went  to  the  [Shafii]  High  Kadhi  and  said  : 
"  I  conjure  thee,  accept  no  appeal  against  us,^  and,  when  the 
two  parties  appear  before  thee,  endeavour  to  make  peace 
between  them,  but  hear  not  their  appeal."  He  promised  to 
do  so,  and  whenever  the  Karaites  appealed  to  him  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  peace  without  being  harsh.  This  was 
in    favour   of   the    Rabbanite   cause.       Many  judges  and  law 

^  See  above,  p.  88. 

2  Misinterpretation  of  the  passage  Mishnah  Hullin,  iv.  p.  5  {Talmud,  fol. 
75V0  sq.).  Karaite  practice  forbids  the  eating  of  the  embryo  altogether.  Cf. 
Aaron  b.  Elijah,  Can  Eden,  fol.  84VO,  and  Judah  Hadassi,  Eshkol,  par.  233. 

^  See  the  Shafii  High  Kadhi's  reply. 

*  See  above,  p.  90. 

'  Orig.  fol.  80V0,  riiyi  ^yhv  ^3pn  vb. 

II.  '  7 
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students  who  were  present  at  the  sitting  tried  to  contradict 
them,  and  called  them  infidels.  The  Moslims  repeated  these 
charges  all  over  the  country.  They  stopped  every  Jew  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  a  Rabbanite  or  a  Karaite.  If  he 
said  "  Karaite  "  they  left  him  alone,  but  if  he  confessed  himself 
a  "  Rabbanite,"  they  cursed  him  and  said  :  "  Thou  belongst 
to  the  people  who  declare  abominable  things  lawful,  who  con- 
tradict the  law  of  the  Torah,  and  permit  the  eating  of  pork." 
No  Rabbanite  was  left  without  fear  or  injury. 

To  return  to  what  happened  during  the  meeting,  the  Karaites 
asserted  in  the  presence  of  the  Nagid  and  his  community  that 
they  practised  Karaism  on  the  basis  of  the  Torah  alone.  They 
would  not  interfere  with  any  one  who  wished  to  live  as  a 
Rabbanite,  neither  would  they  hinder  any  one  who  desired  to 
adopt  Karaite  law.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  fine  of  looo 
Ashrafis  was  imposed  on  any  individual  who  should  contravene 
this  rule.  The  Karaites  also  urged  against  the  Nagid  and 
Samuel  b.  Al  Khashsha  :  "  That  all  they  had  said  against  the 
Karaites  was  irrelevant,  being  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion and  jealousy  ;  that  their  religion  was  no  innovation,  whilst 
that  of  the  Rabbanites  was  absurd  heresy,  and  that  they 
would  never  return  to  Rabbanite  practice."  They  then 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  Karaite  faith  was  the  oldest 
form  [of  Jewish  belief].  The  court  had  given  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  decision  from  which  the  Karaites  emerged 
victorious,  whilst  the  Rabbanites  had  to  beat  a  retreat, 
humiliated  and  weakened,  and  dared  not  raise  their  heads. 
Thereupon  they  sent  for  the  Europeans,  and  ordered  them 
forthwith  to  become  Karaites  without  any  one  being  able  to 
prevent  them. 

After   this  ^    Sha'ban,    in    the   name    of   the    Sultan's    son^ 
arrested    both    the   Nagid   and   Samuel,  and    ill-treated    them. 
*  The  following  is  abridged,  as  the  original  contains  much  irrelevant  matter. 
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On  the  third  day  the  prince  gave  them,  as  he  had  done  to 
the  Karaites,  a  written  order  to  pay  a  thousand  Ashrafis. 
The  Rabbanites  consulted  the  Emir  Muhammed  al  Kamili, 
who  went  to  the  Sultan  to  plead  on  their  behalf.  He  told 
them  how  poor  the  Jews  were,  and  that  the  Sultan's  son 
had  mulcted  them  of  a  thousand  Ashrafis  for  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  The  Karaites,  on  their  side,  sent  their  physician 
Sadaka  to  the  Emir  Kfinem,^  who  was  very  influential  at  court. 
There  he  met  the  same  Muhammed  al  Kamili,  and  both  Emirs 
presented  to  the  Sultan  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Sultan's  son  had  extorted  a  thousand 
Ashrafis  from  each  side.  The  Sultan  replied  :  "  No  one  has 
any  business  to  cause  the  Jews  trouble,  nor  must  he  force 
them  to  pay  even  half  the  money."  He  said  this  although  he 
was  grasping,  and  whenever  he  heard  of  money,  in  whatever 
form,  he  used  to  take  it  rightly  or  wrongly.  The  Sultan 
immediately  sent  an  Emir  to  his  son  with  a  written  order  not 
to  take  one  half  of  the  money  from  the  Jews,  but  to  let  them 
go  without  molesting  them  in  any  way.  When  both  parties 
heard  this  their  joy  was  great.  They  paid  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  money  was  restored  to  them.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  prince  went  to  the  palace,  and  the  Sultan  said 
to  him  :  "  Trouble  not  the  Jews,  and  force  them  not  to  pay 
even  half  the  money."  During  this  interview  the  Sultan 
learned  that  Sha'ban  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and 
brought  this  curse  on  his  son.  The  Sultan  sent  for  him  in 
order  to  have  him  flogged.  When  Sha'ban  heard  of  it  he  fled 
with  all  the  members  of  his  house. 

Thereupon  Samuel  went  to  the  Karaite  Dayyan  Ala  al  din  b. 
al  KhabunI,  and  bade  him  send  for  the  Elders  of  the  Karaites. 
He  entreated  them   to  leave  him  and   all    the  Rabbanites  in 

^  Ibn  lyas,  ii.  p.  83,  mentions  an  Atabak  Kanem,  who  may  have  been  the  same 
person. 
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peace.  Ala  al  din  sent  for  the  Shekh  Aaron  al  Saghir  and 
said  to  him  :  "  I  urgently  desire  that  thou  do  not  trouble 
Samuel,  and  that  thou  also  request  thy  people  to  do  likewise. 
Leave  him  entirely  alone  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  in 
this  fashion."  Aaron  agreed,  and  spoke  to  his  people  accord- 
ingly. Some  of  them  intended  to  lodge  a  claim  against  him 
(Samuel)  with  the  Maliki  Kadhi,  in  order  to  punish  him  for 
what  he  had  done,  but  Abdul  Karim  and  Abdul  Rahim  b. 
Iskandari  went  to  the  house  of  the  Maliki  High  Kadhi, 
summoned  the  Rabbi  and  the  Rabbanite  Elders,  every  one 
by  his  name,  and  at  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
as  follows  : — 

"  No  one  shall  strive  to  oppress  or  to  injure  a  Karaite  in 
any  way.  If  a  Rabbanite  desires  to  be  converted  to  Karaism 
he  shall  not  be  prevented  from,  or  indicted  for,  so  doing. 
Whoever  infringes  this  decision  must  pay  a  fine  of  looo  dinar 
to  the  Moslim  treasury." 


A   FORMULA   AND   A    RESPONSUM 

BY    ISRAEL    ABRAHAMS,    M.A. 


Two  Geniza  Documents 

Besides  documents  drawn  up  for  specific  occasions,  the 
Cairo-Cambridge  Geniza  contains  some  "  forms "  or  blanks 
which  a  local  scribe  would  use  as  his  model.  Such  a  "  type  " 
is  the  Kethiiba,  reproduced  here  as  Appendix  I.  It  is  dated 
12  20.  These  blanks  often  bear  the  year  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  date  is  confirmed  by  the  citation  of  the  Nagid 
Abraham,  who  can  be  no  other  than  the  only  son  and 
successor  of  Maimonides.  Bilbeys,  where  the  document  was 
written,  was  well  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Fostat,  where 
Maimonides  and  his  son  after  him  lived. 

The  **  form "  has  many  points  of  interest,  but  these  will 
not  be  fully  discussed  here.  The  present  writer  has  in 
preparation  a  volume  of  Kethuboih  which  are  contained  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  libraries,  and  in  that  volume  the 
whole  history  of  the  Kethuba  will  be  reviewed.  The  curious 
reader  will,  however,  notice  the  inclusion  here  of  the  three 
conditions  :  {a)  the  husband  covenants  to  observe  the  mono- 
gamous principle ;  {b)  the  husband  undertakes  not  to  force 
on  the  wife  a  hand-maiden  whom  she  dislikes ;  and  (c)  the 
wife  promises  to  observe  the  full  ritual  obligations  of  tebila 
(ablution).  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  these  conditions 
put  together  in  a  Kethuba  "  form."  On  the  last  point 
Maimonides,  as  is  well  known,  was  strongly  insistent.      But 
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two  things  must  not  be  confused.  In  the  famous  takkana, 
signed  by  Maimonides,  the  wife  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
all  her  rights  under  the  Ketlmba  should  she  neglect  the  ritual 
referred  to.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  a  Geniza  MS. 
(TS.,  K.  13)  dates  the  takkana  in  Sivan  S^r\i;k  =  1 175  or  1 176. 
But  this  takkana  {Responsa  Maim.,  ed.  Leipzig,  i.  149)  does 
not  enjoin  that  the  obligation  shall  be  included  in  the  Kethuba, 
though  it  became  customary  to  do  so  {Responsa  Maim.,  ibid, 
i.  115).  The  "form"  here  printed  does  not  contain  the  words 
naina  X^n  svn  mon  DKV  In  the  "  form  "  given  by  Maimonides 
himself  in  his  Code  {Yad,  Hilchoth  Yibbum,  ch.  iv.  end)  no 
such  condition  occurs.  But  we  must  discriminate  between 
Maimonides  as  a  codifier  and  Maimonides  as  a  personal 
authority.  It  is  clear  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  inclusion 
within  the  local  Kethuba  of  phraseolog}^  absent  from  the 
general  "form"  in  his  Code.  In  MS.  Cambridge,  TS.  8,  92, 
is  a  Kethuba  naming  Maimonides  as  Nagid  ;  Prof.  Kaufmann 
refers  to  another  instance  {Monatsschrift,  1897,  p.  215). 

Now  it  is  this  very  point  that  gives  special  interest  to  the 
second  document  printed  below.  This  does  not  indeed  refer 
specially  to  Kethuboth,  but  to  documents  in  general.  Here 
attention  will  be  restricted,  however,  to  Kethuboth.  The 
Cambridge  library  possesses  several  tenth  century  and  many 
eleventh  century  Kethuboth.  In  none  of  these  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nagid ;  in  only  one  (date 
1062)  is  the  Nagid  even  named  at  all.  But  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  the  case  is  quite  other.  Between 
I  104  and  1 138  there  are  at  least  eight  Kethuboth  in  which 
the  Nagid  is  either  invoked  in  the  opening  lines  or  in  the 
body  of  the  document.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
also  from  the  Oxford  Kethuboth.  The  custom  was  not  uni- 
form ;  many  twelfth  century  documents  make  no  allusion  to 
the   Nagid.       But   it   may   be   safely   asserted    that   from    the 
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year  iioo  onwards  the  custom  tended  to  establish  itself  as 
normal  in  documents  in  general,  and  in  Kethuboth  in  par- 
ticular, and  may  well  have  seemed  some  fifty  years  later  as 
an  old  rule  to  those  who  approved  of  it.  The  wording 
varies,  but  the  "  form "  in  Appendix  I.  gives  the  usual 
phraseology  so   far  as   marriage  contracts  are  concerned. 

This  inclusion  of  the  Nagid's  name  did  not  pass  without 
protest.  The  Responsum  printed  in  Appendix  II.  shows  that 
strong  feeling  was  roused  in  the  matter.  Some  objected  to 
this  appeal  to  the  Nagid's  authority  in  business  documents, 
at  large  banquets,  at  the  opening  of  the  synagogue  service, 
and  before  a  derasha  or  sermon.  The  writer  of  the 
Responsum  confirms  the  legality  of  the  custom,  cites 
analogies,  and  relies  in  particular  on  T.  B.  Kethuboth,  22a. 
Towards  the  close  he  uses  some  strong  language  against  the 
dissenters,  and  the  whole  tone  proves  that  the  question  was 
a  burning  one.  The  writer  must  have  '.been  of  some  im- 
portance, for  the  Responsum  was  carefully  preserved,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  fully  attested  copy.  He  was  born  out- 
side Eg3'pt,  is  described  as  the  dayyan  in  that  country,  and 
his  father's  name  was  Eliakim.  What  his  own  name  was 
is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that  a  name  is  missing  before  the 
name  Eliakim,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  abbreviation 
'{^n*  contains  the  writer's  name.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  a 
striking  parallel  to  a  curious  feature  in  an  Oxford  Kethuba, 
dated  1030  (printed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Poznanski  in  the  Revue 
des  Etudes  Juives,  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  173— 5).  In  that  document 
the  personal  name  n'C'O  is  also  written  'K'''n''  =  [?D]tJ'''n'',  which 
would  give  us  Ti^iw  reversed.  It  is,  however,  also  possible 
that  in  our  MS.  i'K^ri'  is  the  right  reading,  and  not  '^n\ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Responsum  belongs  to 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  conditions  in 
Egypt  described   in   the   opening  lines  are  exactly  applicable 
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to  the  period  preceding  the  arrival  of  Maimonides  (which 
occurred  in  1165).  By  that  time  the  custom  of  naming  the 
Nagid  was  becoming  sufficiently  fixed  to  rouse  opposition,  but 
was  not  so  very  old  as  to  be  beyond  dispute.  Moreover, 
after  the  time  of  Maimonides,  the  writer  of  such  a  Responsum 
must  have  cited  the  action  of  that  great  authority  as  a  pre- 
cedent. That  Moses,  Abraham,  and  David  Maimuni,  all 
permitted  the  inclusion  of  their  own  names  in  documents  as 
Negidim  is  demonstrated  by  extant  records.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  Maimonides  would  not  have  been  mentioned  by 
name  by  a  later  writer  in  Egypt.  And,  though  the  MS.  is 
well  preserved,  there  is  nothing  paleographically  opposed  to 
the  supposition  that  this  copy  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  fact,  the  date  I  have  assigned  is  con- 
firmed by  the  name  of  the  first  witness,  Abraham  b.  Hillel. 
He,  one  of  the  few  medieval  Jewish  poets  of  Egypt,  com- 
pleted his  rhymed  prose  narrative  (the  Megilla  Zutta)  in 
Egypt  in  1176.  On  this  Abraham  b.  Hillel,  see  Neubauer 
{J.Q.R.,  viii.  544)  and  Kauffmann  {J.O.R.,  ix.  168). 

The  quotation  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  made  in 
Appendix  II.  is  an  interesting  item  in  the  list  of  passages 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  imperfect  text. 
Herr  Ratner  (the  well-known  editor  of  )Y'V  nanx  on  the 
Yerushalmi)  confirms  me  in  this  statement.  The  passage 
may  be  found  also  in  Rashi's  D*riBn  ISD  (§  ^":),  in  the  H'in 
(§  n"3),  in  the  oi'tJ'n  f^phrt  "h^^  (§  ?d"P),  and  it  is  quoted  in  the 
D^-n  mis  -iiD  .eiDV  r\'2  (§  rD"p). 


APPENDIX    I. 


A  Gkniza  Marriage  Form  anno  1220. 
Cambridge  Library  Collection  (Drawer  34).     Size  36  x  10  cm. 

♦311  'no  'paa  ^sn^^u  ^'\'y^7\  x-n  m^ij  lyjnxn  n*ni::n  jb'j  px!?  hdiddh 
n^  -ION  yj  ^D  13  jnnn  ^b  "id  i'N  mia  bnyi  nin  dit  Vk'  nmaN 
n^B^N  XJN1  !?xiij'^i  ntro  ma  inrs^  ^b  "Nin  '"do  pan  in^b  m3  njs^a^ 
piaiDOi  pjn  pnbsn  psnin"  |nni3  nsi^na  "D^n^  "iniD^xi  ip'Ni  djibxi  pt^ni 
in"i  in^N^  n»b  mm  ni  xn^a  bb  imnyocn  i:o"nni  suc^'ipn  pn-^^'j  n* 
nmo  ^T  |33")  i3"pm  jriNO  pyxn  NBoan  'nr  ntrDm  pnK'y  pn  sann  nb 
ni?  DTP  N3mT  '3n  121  id  nnnina  i'y  pn  wnn  n^  ci^dini  "avi  Nnbinz 
nsinb  nnD":3  nyt'o  nmoj  njnoa  nb  pJ3n"'  N3mn  'in  jntj'y  pnio 
N3n  '33  pop  n^HB'Ni  nHB'  ;nn  insi  po^y  n:niD  mrn  n3  n-bn  njno 
p  'm^y  n^  pttilj'^ni  m*b  onpio  "sn  stson  nt  xnb  nj^bs  nxnixn 
n"3De  n^n»  *mby  nbyjm  N^jnj  pm  ""^yo  ''3N£:  inmso  p-i:n  -jsi 
'n":N  ]D  ;n3  uonoi  jnvo  }d  in3  so  nv^ni  sno^pi  tJ'Nop^N  -lan^i  snnN 
bb  Sim  bsip3i  nf^oi^s"  bori  Tyn  nms  jn:o3  anno^p  lann  dshj 
ninns  pn  sjnn  "m^y  b"3pi  idi  is  s'-jnji  snaoini  simo  sn  sn3in3 
PD3'3  ans  IBB'  bsD  rh>  "sro^  "ni-)n3  "mm*  ^yi  »m^y  st  sn3in3 
'yp-ipoD  p3  s-1331  sn"33  s"OK'  f'3  Dinn  n^fj  "mm  n"b  n"sn  pooi  pap 

»DB1D3    S^m    SnSD0DS3    S^T    n"3n3Sn    SC"f'30  n!5"BS1     "^oijooD    p3 

;in3  p:n3i  ^t  p3"i  p"pm  sns:pm  sns3in3  ^3  pnnsi  -loins  s^s  "iob'T 
^ro  ^533  n30S3  ^B  snriB'  pn  sjnn  "m^y  b"3pi  nb^i  p"i  sovo  fjsitr" 
s^i  sn!'"p  s^  nyntJ*  n^y  n"b  n"bi  sn"3  ii3  ppDDOi  nn^'oi  bsso 
»nnns  snn"s  in^y  3D"id^  s!?n  "m^y  i?"3p  myi  ^la^j  "i"  y  bsi  sm"Dn 
nb  SipK'"n  n"K'D3  ^y  b"3p  ^h  ^yB  jsi  s"jdt  snos  n"3j  "nj^"  s^m 
in"si  S"y3  "n"ST  iysi  n"3  nojon  no  nb  3n3"oh  sioj  ny  nb"n  s-imso 
TiovriB'  JOT  ^3  bi3t3ntj>  mmoSs  nb3bs  jo  s^f"s  srjpsi  "ys3  sb 
•nD"i  s^"yb  K'iBDi  3"n3i  no  ^3  by  nmobs  innbs  p  srjps  nn  nmib 
pn  n"3  Di"pi  no"nnbi  DibtJ'  b3ni  "^"K'  "J"3  ]"ibn  bs 
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APPENDIX    II. 

A  Geniza  Responsum  concerning  the  Naming  of  the 
Rabbinical  Authority  in  Documents,  etc. 

Cambridge  Library  Collection  (Drawer  34).     Size  38  x  17.5  cm. 

Recto. 

Don  *n^K-i  nonvD  113*?  *mna  ^3n  n"'3D  D^nSs  »niK  lynn  iK'Na 

Don  D01C0  nnt'xi  tw  an  ■imni'  nnnoi  nivoi  i^yn  am 

Dipon  ^K'as  nvpoi   •  D^ni'x  «!?  noni  D^n^s  d^odib'  D\nSN  ^msin 

ni3-n  nxn  ik'n  D^iyo  -inn  i^nib'^  a-'K'n  n  ins  tr»n  *3ibN6J» 

'3X  nnn  Trsn  "njx  nan  Dnis  n^trsi  nan  nyn^  ds  njn  n>sn 

K^n  D*r''3yi  maicna  v^  '^^'k  dni  ^KnK>n  nvyvn  ^nnati'Di 

noKM  "-JX  fix  -yn  mns  '^yh^^  nvniKn  "h  N3  insD  D^Jinns  D'-n^xi' 

i:^ani  i:no  irjns  niK'no  nnar^n  nvi^n  nya  "itrs:  noxn  no  "h 

nmyD  na  D'aiDO  D'^anc'  nmyDai  ninaooi  D^npo  noB'  nnoB'a 

n^i'trn  yor'  ^y  Dins  onoi  na  xvvai  n^-o  nniyDi  pxiK'^ji  tditn* 

nxrn  niK^na  t'vn  D'^ana  cnn:n  u'nn  onoi  Dyn  nya  !?^Dnon 

nr  :n:oai  nyo'i:':i  i:oy  nnx  nan  nyn  dx  N^n  naion  py  nnaro 

K>nn  "pa  ps  tro*  n^  !?ia3  D^Ji^^'xn  li^aj  ir^sS  nB>^<  D^Jionpn  unj 

tpnnK  ^yi  pcyxn  pc^xn  by  a'-c^'nh  mnb  ^a^  dn  n^nxi  K'ot^'n  nnn 

»nyn''  ^  nra  nDX  nDs!?  onion  nn  onion  nno  nK^s  ^y  pnns 

^y  *vn  *n33ia  onion  |o  'jnou'  "f  33  *nyn  -Jiy  ^sf'i  nr  no  ^yi  nio 

ns  ^3  nn  nyn  onx!^  no^^^n  nnrya  nn''  nsy'  nam  niv^  nn* 

OS  sn^''o  Nn  snn  h  bxn  xno  pny^oi  ninoK^n  byo  ninjnn  n^on 

noK'n  ns  O'-'p^  lac't;'  -p^^h^  nnnai'^  lay  jon  sax  n  in^  ^ni  sax  n  ji? 

^nin'S  nm  wSj^n  xnna  nnf^n  anioa  lana^i;'  pan>f  ono  nns  noi 

\'''^  nn  soi'ni  xnio^n  ^K'poi  yn  s^  xrn  n  ana  *ni  joni  an  0x1 

h^a  ixnp::;'  x^x  \|'^  on^jn  mc'  o':t;'  "pxiol"  bxn  i'xiOB'nai  xin  eiivn 

nnn  in  ^c'x  x^ann  xjn  -a  n^a  a^nan  xanv  x^  ^3:;'oi  tjivn  pn  n»a 

x^  ^aB'oi  in^  xn>aD  ^xiOB'na  ^K'x  an  nn  pan  xo^ni  'crpoi  nnio^n 

xn^oi  ^c'x  X3an^  n^^xvoxi  *l"x  x:an  |^  0x1  nn  nn  a^nan  xanv 

nnny  ix^  TyatJ*  ^inj  xini  xnot^a  xnan  xo::'  nnnxn  tj'iTDa  i^yoy' 
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2B^o  IS  b  X33nn  n^nvjn  is  ':i^s  s:n-n  S3n  '2  nriD'o^  '!?  hdt  N»n 

NH  nspn  'K'rs  nsp  s-idl"3  'nnan  iran  lino  dik'd  ^ki  ^b  sanm 

♦crs  31  bs  'Dm  'dh  bs  ':;'s  m  pnox  snio^n  '^iD3n  n^su  'K'S  3t 

ns-io  nam  nra  onni/ncni  ':;\s  S33"i  nnsn  ^rnj  n^-isdi  *3ni  'an 

nD"i3  snicn  nnns3  htz?  ayh  nno:^'a^  m:  so^n  oi  nsnn  ija* 

♦opo  -i^yai"  ^njT  sni::-!  *nnpsi  n'dl'h  sdb'  m^ns  sD\sn  miyo 

N3'!'  '»3  snm  im  'siin  na^B'si  lyrr:  tsyo  iiy  s\n  m^ay  »3n 

paiyn  'sd  ps  n^D"'L"  ly  yiV3^  ^scn  i"inon  ps  pnosn  sn^o  sn^cp 

n^nn  n*  yvun  mcs't'  ny  n^nn  mypn  it  dik'd^  'sk'-i  ons  psi 

Nn  ini  'mn  noann  i3D0  !?njK'  *o^  in  iai^  nna  pi^n^J  nvn  dni 

'ITS  pM  ^y  jnaiDi  nsn  ^y  p-i3iD  psi  nsn  ^y  pc'iD  'ti^iTa  'ntDsn 

n*n*N  *3n  '^^o  *3m  st'iTai  p\n  ^y  pt^no  psi  'niio  nno  pnoiNK' 

sin  D3  t^n^  iiao  ins  nc>n  lyjtrt^  nnisD  s^vicn  riDin  Dnij  ■jia'CJ' 

w-\i2  noN'JDni  *'nm  mtno  on^  bi^i  dhd  mtn  "pid^^  "inv  inaon 

13  DnitJ'"!  niiribi  nn'-ysK'  i5"n3^  ins  pii5nS  Dni5  mj  Tyn  "33  dni  D'-otJ' 

[/ac««a]  bysi  [1-13]  ly'  "iiD'N  no  ir:ns  niK'no  bi^i 

pn  n'3  -ni^:^©  ni::^i  p^ou  pivipnK'  mo^  ij^dii  '2^  Dipo  ^do 

*3n  iSssi  S'nini3s'?n  nnso  nns  m^vpi  nno  psn  X3n  sni 

7113^^1  TXP31  c'nn3  s-'imD  loiyn  m"'vp  '•3J  n3tj'3  bm  n^nK' 

mvo  NintJ'  -imyn  t-vp  nv  nw\  tvp  pin  hik't  L"nn  n» 

Nm:;n  is  bnm  snit'i  ssny  snit^i  s^ni  n2\yr]  ns  nnni 

sip-'i  nivn  ''3i3n  dic'd  bbywS  in''r''o  snicri  ^io*»i'  srn  ^31 

sri  '30  sniK'"!  ^0^0^  P3-I  ^ypn  ayi  '•3^  sip'  *ji^di  snnisT 

min  mm  *sop  p:n  'n3  '3ss^'  bi^  ons  i^^ynh  dsi  .1313  TSpni?  psi 

sn'sm  ':n  ^713  ^3S  s-ip'  '':)hz'?  "-s^  *:n  ^13  in^n^i  nns  Dip»3  nbnji 

^B>  jnioc'  vc^-)zn:  sS  n?ob  sj^jd  'oj  sn  mp'  inb  ^ji^d^j  ntj^s^s  si? 

nn  'IB'*  by  pn  n''3  M^ia:^  nK'^K'i  ntj'b'k;'  ^db'  '\1j2b'?  sbs  D'3^:)T 

iniDtJ'  icriQna  sb  nob  hh  b33  'nosi  'i3i  n^D  bir  i3n  n*33 

-js^ni  sn»»n3  '*d  pnsi  njro3  bb  Dns  "ion>  sbi^  n^rpT  bu' 

3133  bb  m^oi  mbs3  bb  nnsn  yoK'si  inicn  nnn  n\"isi  ib  c]BDs 

pns  nsi  nt^'o  ns  ntry  IK'S  '"  oyn  bs  bsiDtf  nos^i  bisi  sinnsi 

by3iT  bsioK'  nsi  nns*  nsi  ]i2  nsi  by3iT  ns  ••"•  nb^'^  bisi  ai 

nr  ]i2  by3n  nv  ri2''\D  n^'y::'  by3n'  id:^'  snp:  nobi  ^'wi:  nr 

"1DISI  iyoB'03  nns»  nsi  po  ^nsn  p3  iok'  sips  nobi  ])^d^ 

P1DE3  Dnt^bK'  s'vin  *q  i»k»  'S11P3  bsiOK'i  v3nD3  pnsi  nK'o 

lb  loib  obiy  noin  nt^'b^'s  nbiy  »bp  ntj'bu'  nbn  bpB'  .nns 
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nna  nnD»  y'))'\2  pnio  nnn  pa  nna  ntroa  iinn  ^vnn» 

"in»vn  W  D31D  njoDii  d^^p^K'  ^p  iS'qnk'  ino^^  nnn  ^xiok'D 

tOBiB'n  bsi  D^M^Ti  D'JHDn  hn  nsni  bixi  O'TnxDii'  n^asD  sin  nn 

noxn  bx  biNi  i'd>3  xihk'  DD•ll^'  x^pk  i^  px  xn  vo-'a  n-n  xbtj* 

n»3no  N^  *3  n^ND  d^31D  vn  D*3itJ'Xin  D'D^nc'  n^r^  no 

iCNi  nj3^s*  n^Dsri  nbiyo  n  naiK'nt'  'b  nxiii  nr  by  n^NB^ 

^yi  *3B^y  ^3X6^^  »3orD  D^obyin  ^2  byi  *m:n  D^cc'n  )d  "iixin 

i^B'aoni  i3'3nN  niB^-io  nmf'  irons  ns  ns^  nbxn  nnmn  ^d 

D*nom  Dm^jyoa  D^n^jni  ijjin^  x!?  iivv  n^xna  xbc'  run 

bxnc"  by  DibB>  pxn  "byis  nx  "*  nyhv  Dmbpbpy 

(  ?  1  D3nn  DnvD3  pnn  '^^n'  pmi  pio  pjb  nxmn  x^n  it 

[  nb^Dn  1  nb*Di  niX2  nix  inxnin^D  npnyjc^  pnjni  D3nn  a^p-ibx  '-in 

nbn^n  -ss  nnix  lanani  pn-'yc  i3X  ntni 

'n^yoi  nnix  D^ynv  lamxi  npnym  n^  na^nsoi 

bvr  nu'o  '-in  n-tj'x*  'yj  bhn  -i^a  omax 


LEAF    FROM    AN     ENGLISH    SIDDUR    OF 
THE    TWELFTH    CENTURY 

BY    THE    REV.    MOSES    ABRAHAMS,    B.A. 


It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what 
is  most  probably  a  leaf  from  a  Hebrew  prayer-book  used  in 
England  before  the  year  1 190. 

(a)    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MS. 

Among  the  Latin  MSS.  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
is  a  volume  (Cat.  Dr.  James,  No.  59)  containing  glosses  to 
Isaiah.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  and  dates,  according  to  Dr. 
James,  from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  More  inter- 
esting than  the  MS.  itself  is,  for  our  present  subject,  the 
binding.  This  binding  is  the  original  binding  of  flat  boards, 
and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  covers  is  the  old  chain-mark, 
though  the  strap  and  pin  are  gone.  Inside  each  of  the 
covers  there  was  used  for  stiffening  a  leaf  of  vellum  con- 
taining Hebrew  writing.  The  leaf  in  the  back  cover  is 
quite  obliterated,  but  that  in  front  is  well  preserved.  Mr. 
Minns,  the  librarian  of  Pembroke,  kindly  had  the  leaf  lifted 
so  that  it  was  possible  for  one  to  read  both  sides  of  it.  The 
writing  is  in  a  French  hand  of  the  twelfth  century  at  latest, 
size  30  X  14  cm.  The  right  corner  of  the  recto  and  the 
left  corner  of  the  verso  are  destroyed,  and  here  and  there 
in    the    body   of   the  leaf  a  word    is  gone,   or   is    no   longer 

decipherable.      But  not  very  much  is  lost. 
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(b)    TEXT    OF    THE    MS. 

Recto. 

pyDi  2]}2  i:^i;k'q  nno  tmsTX  pxm  -iisrx  □max  ^nna  nx  fixi  pn^ 
*:yo^  mos  1^x3  "|3i;D^  lyytj's  nno  :  "|'n*?NJ  *3  »^x  navt^'  "i"'nst2n  •  ■ 
S'nn  nvi)  [Qnni  D*D*n  lonnDany'  id3  i^oy  nc'y  -narx  x^  •  ■  •  -djx 
niriDjr  HDD  lioy  n^j*!;  :  tx:;'x  X'x!5  n^cx  o  n:x^on  •  •  ■  n^n  py  K'pn* 
:  Qn^n^x  ^^  ^:x  o  nnx  Tinn  -iDni5  DTi^ya  ix^i  •  ■  •  3  onvna  nxT  dj  p|X1 
HK'pi  D"'3D  ny  i:x  px::'  irnrnnD  •  •  •  lyy.^h  xnn  ij^nnx  'r^hut  lyn^x 
i3Xon  ijnjx  i?3X  •  •  •  nanijx  wpi  irnux  •'n^xi  i3'ni5x  ^^  y:^h  lox:  simy 
irby  xnn  ^3  ^y  pnv  nnxi  ■  • .  D-sion  -i'ddl"ddi  i^m^'OD  liio  "  131  ijdb'x 
nbj  [pitr^  bo  ij^j'n  Dy  ^30  ijoj^x  •  •  •  liyt^^-in  ijmxi  n^K'y  nox  '3 
n^3  ^13T  iviXD  ny-)D3i  i^-rx  ^3mn  .irxDn3  ir3'^  nn  :^'ic'd  i:dd 
I3n3  .nnr^  i3>n^nx  ^sv  nocij  inn^n  innTi:  lyjiiyn  3in  i3:^npo 
"  y:zh  ■  ■  ■  irsiy  n:rp:i  iy:3  r^yj  -pxn  lyniyno  iJ3t'  x^  pnyi  .  Dn3J^ 
Qoipni  n":::'  oys  Mn^i  nox^i  .i:xt2n  xSi  i:n:x  D'-pj  iyni3X  ^•^'?x  iirn^x 
I3*3>yi5  .  .  .  i3-3>y^  •nax''  "inx^i  i:y:rnn  i:njxi  •  ■  •  i'tiivoo  i:id  i^^nn^ 
.i2'03K'  Sy  [13^30]  ly^y  D^iy  iin:  .ijido  u-iiodi  i^j'iod  ly^oy  ipt^y 
npm  irn^x  ^^  ii^xnp  .'i:i33D  nn-i  ni-i\'  an^o  px  pniD  1:3  iSt'O  onay 
I3*n^x  ^'  10X3  irsiy  nc'pji  lyjs  fy:  I'xn  .irniyno  1:31^'  •  •  •  'ir:ny3  i:do 
. .  •  •')T)  nDX^i  n^K''^:;'  oyo  tidxm  :  i3Xt:n  xi5i  unjx  o^^pj  ij^nnx  Mi?xi 
"1DX  ipnv  n^K'D  .  .  •  i3yt^-in  umxi  ny  •  ■  •  ^nivoo  ijid  nox'  Doipsi 
i:nnt3i.  iryt'D  ^30  i:''ni5x  "  irp3  .irp3  m-inD:Di  p3''  no  mx-jc'  i^s^ 
'iii  Tipin  ":k'  1313.  i:nnt2i  Dmn:^  d^d  ir^y  pnn  .irmxoio  ^30 
^31  Dnxon  ^3  "  131  py  xtnj  iim  "  x  ^o  t»:d'?  idx  ■]i3y  n3'o  :  D3nx 
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|y»S  HK'y  •  ■ .  in^Mn  jyo^  n^'v  ■  ■  ■  imn'  W'oh  n\r]}  ■  ■  ■  nniy^ii  jyo!?  ■  •  • 
"11133  pK'o  p*v  jyo^  nry  •  •  •  no^tM  111  jyo'?  n:;'y  . . .  pnx  ■  •  •  Dni3X 

. . .  HB'y .  • . 

i:'3y  ^jyof)  ntj'y 

■ . .  i3»3y  D>D3i^'^  niry  lyjy  . . .  ij'-jy  i3':;nn  i3^3y  .  i}':y  ir^xu  i3*3y  ■  •  • 
pn^f>  inai  "ij'jy  •  ■  •  irjy  Qni3x  m^x  i3':y  •  •  •  u^iy  ninox  ly^'D  i3':y 
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■[Din  iray  .  •  •  i3»3y  nuo^N  pn  iray .  • .  irjy  D^cin^  »3n*  irjy  .  •  .  uoy 
■ . .  iy:y'  xin  nnton  »3j  ^y  p^^^*^b  •  •  •  nnicn  inn  irax  •  •  •  irjy  d^o^dd 
n'jyt'a  ■  •  •  ir^y  Nin  -lanoa  pnNi  n:;'^^  n*3y::'D  .  .  .  ipv^  n^jyK'a 
■'jyf'D  .  •  •  iy:y»  xin  . . .  ^x'n^  ■^jyti's  •  ■  •  ir^y  xin  eiio  d^  by  irnuxb 
inDXi  'DTiD^  "jyt'D  .  .  .  ir:y'  xin  trxn  fl^'2^  ^ina  bx^r^oi  n^janb 
D'O'oni  D'X'\ii  Dn^Dnni  D^pnvn  h^b  n^jyto  • .  ■  irjy['  xini  mnn  itr'iK'a 
Njom  . . .  xyjy  *Dnv  "psb  .  ■  •  n^jyn  '  om  •  •  •  xr:y  x^om  . . .  ir:y^  xin 
f>3  ijy  X3on-i  ■  •  •  3'rL**  XDom  •  ■  ■  p)'iZi  x:Dn-i  ...  Din  x:om . . .  x3''3y 
• . .  D^iy  ■ .  -rh  ^JiXL-o  ip'DD]  n'nDi  n't:o  'ddi  ^  ■  •  •  px  nr:xi  i^xiK'* 
xnay  .  •  ■  n^a^xs^  ^dx  •  •  .  o^^m  max  •  .  •  n^'pb  nnx  ^tsn  ns  xna 
.  ■ .  nnbip  lani  n*xn  nnoibi  ni^ipn  !5^d31  nnon 
■ .  •  x^'D^jj'n  xni  xnr^na  xn  ^*  "|op  pnnoi  px  "iiDy  .pmoi  pn-'iD  ptj'Qj 
XTDi  ♦in^j  xi5n  ny  i^y  cjipm  xn^xD^  »dx  . . .  pt'^sj . . .  -jom  . . .  od  xn 

■  •  •  X''^3K'3 

njnn  npn  nbsn  :  jrnn  txo  t  no-t;'  npn  n'psn  D"'Dm  ^d'jsd  mip  b^nnM 

i^npcD  cmny  n^fn  .  .  .  nnTD  onn  idt  i^^xd  •  •  •  mn^:  iixn  •  .  .  -inan 

•  •  Dna'N  pya  .  nmo  piT'nn  nixnp  •  •  •  nn^nn  ni:;'yb  wJDb'w  r\'22  ■  ■ . 


(c)    NOTES    ON    THE    TEXT. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  MS.  contains  portions  of  the 
Selihoth  such  as  are  now  used  in  the  German  rite  on  the 
week-days  of  the  Penitential  season.  There  are,  however, 
several  interesting  variations,  many  of  which  do  not  need 
indication,  as  they  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  Attention 
will  be  here  limited  to  a  few.  There  is,  e.g.  the  insertion 
of  the  "  metrical  tamid,"  npn  nbsn,  between  the  "-DOl  ''no  and 
D^m  ^D^:3D.  This  was  a  French  composition  of  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  (see 
Zunz,  Lti.  Gesch.  dcs  Sytt.  Pocsie,  p.  250).  Some  trans- 
lations of  this  author's  piyutim  are  to  be  found  in  Zunz,  Die 
Syn.  Pocsie,  pp.  187  seq.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Rashi. 
In  our  MS.  he  is  termed  R.  Meir  the  Hazzan.  His  full 
name  was  Meir  ben  Isaac  ben  Samuel.  The  inclusion  of 
the  French  piyut  in  our  MS.  fits  in  with  the  general  character 
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of  the  leaf,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  our  MS.  contains  one  of  the  oldest  extant  citations  of 
this  piyut. 

Another  important  point  is  presented  by  the  repeated 
rubric,  "They  shall  say  the  confession,  and  when  they  rise, 
they  shall  begin :  We  have  turned  aside  from  thy  command- 
ments." In  other  words,  we  have  here  the  custom  of  "  falling 
on  the  face "  (D"'DX  n^^DJ)  while  saying  the  alphabetical  Viddui, 
and  this  minhag  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  conduct  of  public  worship  in  English  synagogues  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

With  regard  to  the  alphabetical  series  of  irjj;,  &c.,  on  the 
verso,  the  MS.  did  not  contain  complete  alphabets.  The  gaps 
do  not  allow  for  such  a  supposition.  The  readings  in  ""DDI  Tio 
are  very  like  those  in  the  Seder  R.  Amram,  ii.  21. 

Most  important  of  the  variations,  however,  is  one  which 
strongly  confirms  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
the  leaf  is  part  of  a  North  French  siddur.  I  refer  to  the 
words  :  iJKDn  i6^  13mN  W'^p:.  This  use  of  D"pJ  for  D^pnv  is 
characteristically  French.  The  same  phraseology  occurs  in  a 
Cambridge  MS.  (Add.  667-1),  a  fine  copy  of  the  French  rite. 
On  p.  97a  we  read  :  i:mK  D^^p3  irm3>«  '•nisNi  ^i'rhii  ''^  y:sh  ion:  yn), 
cf.  ibid.  9rt.  The  same  reading,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  cited 
from  an  English  Liturgy  written  before  1290  (see  Kaufmann, 
in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  iv.  p.  47).  It  has  long  been 
shown  that  the  last-named  MS.  was  a  variant  of  the  French 
rite.      This  is  confirmed  by  the  leaf  now  under  description. 

(</)    ORIGIN    OF    THE    MS. 

It  now  remains  to  point  out  the  reason  for  assuming  this 
leaf  to  have  been  part  of  an  actual  twelfth  century  prayer- 
book    used    in    England.     The    Latin    volume    containing    it 
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reached  Cambridge  from  Bttry  St.  Edmunds,  where  there  was 
a  considerable  Jewish  congregation  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  by  Abbot  Samson  in  the  year  i  190.  The  leaf, 
as  was  pointed  out  above,  was  part  of  the  original  binding 
as  completed  in  the  Abbey  library.  Hence  it  is  no  hazardous 
suggestion  that  the  leaf  was  obtained  from  the  Bury  Synagogue 
after  i  1 90,  and  that  it  had  been  in  actual  use  there  before 
that  date. 


A  PAGAN   EMPEROR  AS  BIBLE  STUDENT. 

BY    THE    REV.    MICHAEL   ABLER,    B.A. 


The  friendship  displayed  by  the  Emperor  Julian  towards 
his  Jewish  subjects  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of 
Jewish  history  in  the  fourth  century.  In  his  attempt  to 
restore  paganism  as  the  national  worship  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Julian  looked  to  Judaism  as  an  ally  against  the  new 
creed  ^  that  had  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  State 
religion  some  fifty  years  previously.  His  famous  letter  "  to 
the  Community  of  the  Jews  "  '^  is  couched  in  the  most  cordial 
terms  ;  he  addressed  the  patriarch,  Hillel  II.,  as  "his  brother  " 
(tov  aSeXcpov),  and  promised  to  rebuild  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
after  his  return  from  a  war  which  he  had  begun — and  in 
which  he  unfortunately  perished. 

In  his  struggle  with  the  dominant  faith,  the  Emperor,  who 
combined  the  character  of  philosopher  with  that  of  an  upright 
ruler,  sought  to  obtain  his  object  not  by  using  the  sword,  but 
by  wielding  the  pen.  He  wrote  a  number  of  letters  upon 
the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  a  polemic  that  called  forth 
a  violent  reply  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a  distinguished 
Church  Father.  Gibbon  "^  has  well  said  that  Julian  "  escaped 
very  narrowly  from  becoming  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a 
saint."  He  had  been  educated  by  men  learned  in  the  Bible, 
and  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

^  The  Emperor  Con^tantine  embraced  Christianity  in  312  a.d. 

^  Written  about  Dec.  362  a.d.  See  Griitz,  iv.  pp.  369,  493  (Engli>h  edition, 
ii.  p.  605) ;  also  article  upon  "  The  Emperor  Julian  and  the  ]ev.'s,"  Jetvish  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  v.  p.  622. 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  chapter  xxiii. 
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On  several  occasions,  as  a  3'outh,  Julian  had  publicly  read 
tlie  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  These  early 
influences  account  for  the  rcniaikable  knowledge  of  the 
Biblical  text  displayed  by  the  Emperor  in  his  writings,  and 
we  have  therefore  to  deplore  the  fact  that  only  fragments  of 
Julian's  Essay  against  Christianity  have  been  preserved.^ 

In  this  work,  all  copies  of  which  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  Julian  submits  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  a  critical  examination  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  pagan.  He  argues  with  considerable  vigour 
against  Christianity,"  and  upbraids  its  adherents  with  de- 
sertion of  Judaism,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of 
respect,  but  reprehensible  principally  in  its  doctrine  of  mono- 
theism. Thus  he  praises  the  Decalogue  for  its  moral 
teaching,^  but  speaks  of  the  second  commandment  as  a 
"  calumniation   of  the  Deity." 

"  Did  but  the  Jews  worship  other  gods,  they  would  receive 
the  various  blessings  to  be  derived  from  each,  as  wisdom 
and  civilisation  from  Hermes  and  Athene,  valour  from  Ares," 
&c.  But  Moses  was  careful,  says  Julian,  to  forbid  his  people 
to  revile  other  gods.  [This  strange  statement  is  supported 
by  the  quotation  of  Exodus  xxii.  28,  hbpD  i6  Q^nha,  where 
the  LXX.  is  followed  in  its  erroneous  translation.]  *  His 
whole  view  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Unity  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  Epistles/  where, 
referring    to    the   Jews,    he   speaks   as    follows :     "  For    those 

'  The  full  text  of  Julian's  Essay  does  not  exist.  Cyril  selected  certain  passages 
to  which  he  replied,  and  thus  preserved  all  that  we  now  possess  of  the  Emperor's 
polemic. 

-  The  epithet  T/ie  Apostate  was  one  of  the  mildest  that  the  Church  writers  have 
applied  to  Julian  in  their  anger  at  his  onslaught  upon  the  teachings  of  their  faith. 

•'  "The  Law  of  Moses  is  wonderful  {^ai'^aacrTos),  especially  the  Decalogue,"  which 
he  proceeds  to  quote  in  full. 

■*  ©COL'S  01'  /co\-oXo775(reis. 

^  Epistle  63,  Upon  the  Duties  of  a  High-Priest. 
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who  are  distinguished  in  the  school  of  impiety  (i.e.  mono- 
theism) are  so  zealous  that  the}'  will  suffer  want  and  famine 
rather  than  taste  swine's  flesh,  or  that  of  anything  strangled 
or  even  killed  by  accident,  .  .  .  But  these  men  are  in  part 
only  religious,  as  the  God  whom  they  worship,  as  we  do  also 
under  different  names,  is  really  most  powerful  and  most 
benevolent,  and  governs  the  visible  world.  ...  I  blame  them 
only  for  despising  the  worship  of  other  gods  in  favour  of  their 
one  God  whom  they,  with  barbarian  pride  and  stupidity,  re- 
gard as  their  own  property  and  hidden  from  us  Gentiles." 

Julian  further  quotes  Deut.  vi.  4 :  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one,"  and  argues  that  this 
sentiment  is  akin  to  the  Neo-Platonic  idea  of  the  one  Being 
from  whom  all  the  other  gods  emanated.  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  if  the  Mosaic  Deity  is  a  jealous  God — as  the  text  says 
(Deut.  iv.  24),  '  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire, 
even  a  jealous  God,' — why  does  He  not  destroy  the  worship 
of  all  other  divinities?  Is  He  not  able  to  do  this  ?  "  ^  The 
reference  to  the  word  jealous  in  the  above  quotation  moves 
Julian  to  consider  how  the  idea  of  jealousy  can  be  applied  to 
the  Deity.  He  comments  upon  the  use  of  this  term  in  the 
incident  of  Phinehas  (Numbers  xxv.),  and  adds,  "  If  you  read 
the  book  of  Numbers  you  will  understand  what  I  am  alluding 
to."      For  it  surprises  the  polytheistic  Roman  that  God  should 

'  See  the  parallels  to  this  argument  in  Aboda  Zara,  54/; : — 

no  »3Q0  N"y3  liisi  px  dd^h^k  ds  *oi-i3  Q^jprn  nx  psiDi^s  ^h^v 

Mil  •  n^t33D  irx 

On  same  page  : — 

:")ji  nn  xjpno  j>xi  nnaiyn  x^pjid  no  *3sd  xp  ^x  xin  n^Dix 

Cf.  further  55a:— 

tj'x  T-nSx  'n  -a  Dsminn  n^na  ^x^Sdj  -1  nx  xav  "iti'  Dsnjx  ^x:^' 

:i3i  X3P  ^x  xin  nb^ix 

The  quotation  of  this  verse  (Deut.  iv.  24)  in  these  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  by 
Julian  is  very  curious. 
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have  been  wroth  because  Israel  worshipped  Baal-peor,  who, 
being  the  local  divinity,  could  lawfully  claim  the  reverence  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob  sojourning  near  his  domain. 

The  Imperial  philosopher  further  analyses  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  Plato 
has  given  a  far  better  account  of  the  origin  of  things  in  his 
Timceus  than  that  found  in  Genesis.  The  words  of  Psalms 
xxxiii.  9  :  "  For  he  spake  and  it  was  done,"  he  applies  to 
the  Creation,  and  discusses  their  significance.  Moses  has 
omitted  to  tell  of  the  creation  of  the  abyss,  of  darkness,  of 
water,^  of  the  angels,"  and  of  the  whole  spiritual  world. 

The  story  of  Eden  is  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny.  The 
Mosaic  Deity  was  not  wise  in  seeking  to  conceal  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  from  mankind.  The  serpent  was  indeed  a 
benefactor  to  the  world  in  opening  the  eyes  of  our  first  parents 
to  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong.'  The  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  resembles  the  legend  in  the  Odyssey  ^  of  the 
attempt  to  storm  the  heavens.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  are 
superior  to  Moses  as  legislators,  argues  Julian,  for  they  re- 
vealed to  us  the  origin  of  manners  and  laws.  In  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  who  can  compare  Samson  and  David  with  the 
warriors  of  Greece  and  Egypt  ?      In  arts,  political  skill,  medical 

'   C.  Chagiga,  \2a  : — 

"is^'m  11X  in3i  inn  pxi  □'ot^'  ;n  I'jsi  ptrN-i  ara  ixis:  onn  ■» 

:d"'qi  nn 

Also,  Midrash  Rab.  Genesis,  i.   12  : — 

x^K  Ds^ni^x  Nin  hnj  i^'V  ^'n  bs^^roj  p-i  nx  b^^'  nns  disdi^^d 
.moinni  Q'di  nm  itj'm  mm  inn  mix  ly^D'tJ'  Qmt3  d^^dod  xvosj^ 
riji  inai  inn  nxnn  jna  3^3  pnisis  •  ■  •  ^"s 

■^  Cf.  Midrash  Rab.  Gem-sis,  i.  4: — 

nji  D'3S^nn  ixi3j  na  "tox  pnv  'i  D''3X^?3n  1x133  mcx 
Aisoibid.  ii.  2:— :'i3i  nnx  n32  ix-i33  D'3innnni  n^:rt'yn 

^  This  view  of  the  Serpent  gave  rise  to  a  Gnostic  sect  of  tlie  third  century,  called 
the  Nahasim  (from  tJ^HJ),  or  Ophites,  who  regarded  the  Serpent  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  Wisdom. 

■*  Odyssey,  xi.  315. 
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knowledge,  and  general  culture,  the  men  of  the  Bible  must 
yield  the  palm  to  heathens.  Solomon,  wise  though  he  may 
have  been,  is  surpassed  by  Theognis  and  Isocrates.  The  fact 
that  Solomon  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  women  proves 
that  his  wisdom  was  far  from  profound.  The  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  ranks  below  that  of  classical  literature,  "  although," 
adds  the  Emperor,  "  Eusebius  ^  pretends  that  the  Jews  had 
hexameter  verse  and   knew  logic," 

The  prophetical  works  fare  no  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  writer.  As  they  paid  no  respect  to  the  worship  of 
Helios  (the  sun),  which  is  the  only  true  source  of  prophetic 
power,  the  Hebrew  seers  could  not  possibly  attain  the  heights 
of  inspiration.  In  those  matters  where  the  teaching  of 
Judaism  approximates  to  that  of  his  cherished  paganism, 
Julian  waxes  eloquent  in  demonstrating  to  the  Christians  the 
many  excellences  of  the  faith  of  Israel.  "  Indeed,  though  I 
am  averse  to  celebrating  the  festivals  of  the  Jews,"  he  observes, 
"  I  always  adore  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  In 
his  Epistle  to  the  Community  of  the  Jews,"  he  asks  their 
prayers  for  him  "  to  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
who  has  deigned  to  crown  me  with  His  own  undefiled  right 
hand."  The  Jews  had  temples,  sacred  groves,  lustrations, 
sacrifices,  divination,  and  many  other  religious  usages  that 
"  require  the  presence  of  the  hoHest  sentiments."  The  sacred 
fire  of  the  Greeks  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  fire  called  down 
from  heaven  b}^  Moses  and  Elijah.  "  Moses  himself  was  truly 
religious  about  the  eating  of  victims.  .  .  .  And  if  some  acute 
Galilean  among  you  might  say  that  you  are  not  deserving  of 
blame  on  this  account,  as  neither  do  the  Jews  nozv  sacrifice,  I 
will  prove  that  person  to  be  extremely  dull.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  reprehensible  in  that  you  no  longer  observe  an}^  of  the 

'   Preparatio  Evam^eiica,  ii.  5. 
-  See  note  on  p.  1 14. 
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legal  rites  of  the  Jews  ;  and  secondly,  because  in  truth  the 
Jews  do  sacrifice  ^  in  certain  peculiar  ways,  and,  even  at  the 
present  da}',  eat  everything  as  though  it  were  a  sacrifice,  offer 
pra3'ers  before  they  sacrifice,  and  give  the  right  shoulder  to 
the  priests  as  first-fruits."  But,  however,  being  now  deprived 
of  a  temple  and  altar,  or,  as  they  usually  call  it,  *  the 
sanctuary,'  ^  they  are  prevented  from  offering  the  customary 
sacrifices  to  God." 

He  further  blames  the  Christians  for  having  departed  from 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  he  urges  that  Moses  in  no  place  alluded  to 
any  possible  abrogation  of  his  precepts,  and  "you  act  pre- 
sumptuouslj'  in  ceasing  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  in  not  killing 
lambs  according  to  the  Jewish  method,*  and  not  eating  the 
unleavened  bread."  '°  He  commends  the  dietary  laws  and  the 
rite  of  circumcision. 

One  of  the  Emperor's  arguments  against  the  value  of 
Judaism,  as  compared  with  his  own  Neo-Platonic  sentiments, 
is  drawn  from  the  actual  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
Jewish  people  of  his  own  day.*'  "  The  gods  have  given  empire 
to  Rome,  but  to  the  Jews  liberty  only  for  a  very  brief  space 
of  time,  and  perpetual  slavery  and  exile.  Consider  Abraham, 
1  Cf.  Edeyoth,  13^:— 

Also  chuiin,  2.b : -\^'\\>r\  mntD  h^  iB'yjB'  p^in 

-  Ibid.  130a  (Miskna) : — 

:rmn  -jsn  x^m  n»3n  ^322  •ps!?  n^inai  px2  jni3  yirn 
Also  ibid.  p.  134-^ :— :|^D^n  unT  HT  yiiTn 

^  d7ta<TAui  =  KnpD  or  t^'HpDH  n^2. 

*  This  allusion  to  Shechita  in  a  non-Jewish  writer  of  the  fourth  century  is  pro- 
bably unique. 

'  The  Emperor  adds  that  the  only  reason  that  might  excuse  the  Christians  from 
eating  lambs  slain  after  the  Jewish  custom  was  that  these  lambs  are  not  lawful  for 
people  who  reside  outside  Jerusalem. 

*  As  evidence  of  his  interest  in  his  Jewish  subjects,  Julian  observes  in  one  of  his 
Epistles  (49th)  that  "  there  are  no  beggars  among  the  Jews." 
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a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  !  Jacob,  first  among  Syrians, 
then  in  Palestine,  and,'  as  an  old  man,  a  slave  in  Egypt ! 
Moses  brought  forth  his  people  from  Egypt  with  a  high 
hand  !  Their  fortunes  in  Palestine  changed  more  often  than 
the  colour  of  a  chameleon.  .  .  .  They  have  always  been  en- 
slaved— at  one  time  by  the  Assyrians,  ai  another  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  at  the  present  day  by  us."  He 
therefore  objects  very  strongly  to  the  Jews  regarding  them- 
selves as  the  chosen  people,  which  idea,  he  says,  has  been 
disproved  by  the  facts  of  history.^ 

In  the  above  quotations  from  the  Emperor's  polemic,  the 
Hebraic  turn  of  man}'  of  the  phrases  will  be  observed. 
Biblical  quotations  abound,  and  are  selected  from  all  parts. 
They  are  usually  introduced  by  the  phrase,  "  as  the  Scripture 
[^  Vpacprj]  says."  In  one  of  the  passages  in  which  he  is 
proving  the  immutability  of  the  Law,"  he  remarks,  "  and  this 
I  can  demonstrate  not  from  ten  only,  but  from  ten  thousand 
passages  of  Moses  himself."  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Bible 
that  Julian  knew  so  intimately  was  not  the  original  but  the 
LXX.  version.  This  is  evident  from  every  verse  in  which 
the  LXX.  happens  to  differ  from  the  Massoretic  text.  The 
Emperor's  Christian  instructors,  in  all  probability,  had  not 
taught  him  Hebrew,  but  had  accustomed  him  to  regard  the 
Greek  version  as  an  exact  translation.  The  result  of  this 
second-hand  knowledge  is,  that  Julian  bases  several  of  his 
observations  upon  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  original,  as 
was  shown  above  in  the  quotation  from  Exod.  xxii.  28.'^ 
Other  examples  of  this  are  the  following :  Julian  explains 
that  the  reason  why  the  offering  of  Abel  was  accepted,  was 
because  the  younger  brother  was   more   skilful  in  the  art  of 

^  He  quotes  Exod.  iv.  22,  23  ;  v.  3  ;  vii.  16 — where  Israel  is  called  the  son  or 
the  tirstborn  of  the  Lord. 

*  Quoting  Deut.  iv.  2  and  xxvii.  27. 
'  See  p.  115. 
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divination,  and  "  divided "  his  oftering  properly.  This  idea 
is  derived  from  the  LXX.  version  of  Gen.  iv.  7,  which  reads  : 
"  Is  it  not  that  if  thou  bringest  the  offering  in  a  correct 
manner,  it  will  be  well  :  but  if  thou  dividest  it  not  properly, 
thou  wilt  sin."  ^  Abraham  was  likewise  learned  in  the  science 
of  augur}',  as  proved  by  the  vision  in  Genesis  xv.  When  the 
birds  of  prey  came  down  (as  described  in  ver.  1 1)  the  patriarch 
"  sat  down  with  them,"  -'  say  the  LXX.  and  Julian.  In 
another  passage,  the  Emperor  is  deriding  the  custom  of  the 
Christians  of  holding  services  in  the  catacombs,  and  asserts 
that  they  choose  tlie  vicinity  of  the  graves  in  the  expectation 
of  seeing  visions  and  holding  communion  with  the  dead  ;  and 
indeed,  he  adds,  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  such  people 
when  he  says  (Ixv.  4 ),  "  and  they  sleep  in  the  sepulchres 
and  caves  on  account  of  dreams."  ^ 

An  interesting  comment  upon  the  Biblical  text  is  that 
bearing  upon  Gen.  xlix.  lo,  where  Julian  adopts  the  LXX. 
translation  of  the  word  n^^C','*  "  until  there  come  that  which  is 
his,"  and  explains  the  verse  to  mean  that,  when  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  King  Zedekiah, 
the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah  for  ever.  Julian  further  dis- 
cusses the  rendering  of  the  text  as  found  in  the  writings  of 
many  of  the  Church  Fathers,^  and  charges  the  Christians  with 
having  falsified  it  for  their  sectarian  purposes.  The  prophecy 
of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  i/)*"  is  applied  by  our  commentator 
to  David  and  his  descendants  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  is  denied  all  Messianic  interpretation. 

'  Oi'K  €av  opdQs  TrpocrevfyKTif  opdQis  5i  /jlt]  dieXrjs  rjixapris  ; 

-  (TvveKadiaev  avToh  'A^pd/j.  (reading  3ti'*1  instead  of  3tJ*f1). 

'  The  Massoretic  text  reads,  "  who  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge  in  the 
monuments." 

■•  ?ws  iav  i\6ri  ra  diroKei/j.ei'a  ai/rqi. 

^  Trapaireiro-fiKaTe  S^  ofjLolus  v/j.e2s  "Ea;s  av  i\dr]  uj  dTroKeirai.  This  translation  is 
found  in  Eusebius,  Ecc/.  Hist.,  i.  6. 

"  Julian  renders  the  word  t^QSJ'  in  this  verse  by  di'^pwTroj,  like  the  LXX. 
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The  more  one  reads  of  the  few  fragments  of  Julian's  Essay 
that  are  extant,  the  greater  is  the  feehng  of  regret  that  the 
whole  work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  same  genius,  the  same  calm,  critical  intellect  that  shines 
through  his  other  writings  would  have  been  revealed  to  us 
in  his  complete  Essay,  and  would  have  afforded  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  students  of  Biblical  exegesis.  No 
Roman  Emperor,  either  before  or  after  Julian,  has  shown  so 
remarkable  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  set  so  excellent 
an  example  to  his  subjects  in  this  department  of  learning. 
If  Julian  did  not  succeed  in  building  a  third  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  he  certainly  has  won  for  himself  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame  as  a  monarch,  a  philosopher,  and  a  student 
of  the  Bible. 


RABBI  SOLOMON  LURIA  (1510-1573)  ON 
THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

TRANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  B.  BF.RLTNER. 


Responsum   64. 

Thou  hast  asked  me,  my  colleague,  whether  I  have  any 
traditions  from  my  elders  with  reference  to  prayer.  Know 
that  I  have  not  been  privileged  to  learn  on  this  subject  from 
my  revered  grandfather,  the  Saint  Rabbi  Isaac  of  blessed 
memory,  as  much  as  a  dog  could  lick  up  from  the  water  of 
the  sea.  In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  worked  at  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  and  Pilpul,  but  not  at  the  critical  details  of  ritual. 
Alas  !  for  things  lost,  which  are  never  forgotten.  My  grand- 
father's books  were  unfortunately  burned  in  the  great  fire  at 
Posen.  Holy  scrolls,  as  well  as  his  Prayer-book,  were  con- 
sumed. I  remember  but  very  little  of  this  subject.  But  even 
though  it  be  little,  it  may  refresh  my  soul  to  recount  my 
reminiscences. 

When  he  concluded  ^^^pV  (Singer's  Prayer-book,  p.  50)  as 
a  private  prayer,  he  finished  with  n?pn  V^''\^  n"N"2  and  not 
nny  nys  i^p'iyn^  as  is  written  in  the  ordinary  prayer-books. 
Some  concluded  the  prayer  thus :  n^sn  VTpr^]  nnv  r\V2  n:ij;n  n Vl. 
I  have  also  seen  this  in  the  Novellce  of  R.  Asher.  Neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  agree  that  the  closing  blessing  should  be  a 
combination  of  the  two  blessings.  He,  too,  fixed  its  position 
immediately  after  T'^JS^f  Dp''"]  1^?''^'^  ^*.  And  after  the  recital 
of  «'3iJ  he  continued  with  ^OJ)  n^sn  V^S^'  nnx  ^3,  so  that  the 
subject-matter  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  should  agree  with  the 

contents  of  the  concluding  blessing.      A  record  is  found  stating 
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that  the  additional  prayer  for  fast  days,  although  not  belonging 
to  ancient  times,  was  accepted  by  him,  and  it  was  his  tradi- 
tional usage  to  recite  it. 

When  he  came  late  to  synagogue  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
-\m'f  -i^nii  (p.  i6),  then  nc'X  (p.  29),  and  then  n^m^^  (p.  36); 
sometimes  he  would  pass  over  all  three  and  commence  with 
the  Reader.  At  the  finish  of  the  prayers  he  did  not  recite 
the  ^y^P.  ''PPP  at  all.  Thus,  too,  it  is  written  in  the  book 
D'l'is   ■'to^pp,   to  which  please  refer. 

It  was  his  habit  to  say  the  ten  commandments  (Exod.  xx.) 
every  morning.  And  the  ten  commandments  (Deut.  v.)  he 
said  every  evening,  after  having  recited  the  ip^*,  before 
retiring   to   rest. 

I  also  remember  that,  with  regard  to  the  blessing  of 
"iO'lj;n  rn/sp  (p.  270),  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "This  is 
the  second  da}',"  "  This  is  the  third  day,"  and  so  on,  without 
adding  ipiVS.  And  although  R.  Simeon  ben  Addereth  wrote 
in  favour  of  the  customary  form,  saying  that  it  is  more 
explicit,   he   would   not   accept   his   suggestion. 

In  the  blessing  of  Q'EJ  rww  (pp.  274  and  276)  I  re- 
member that  he  said,  ^'jj]  I^H  Qnn  nm  ^^^nUK^  D^tpJ  nw. 
He  explained  it  to  mean,  "  God  wrought  miracles  in  times 
past   at    this    season."       He   did    not    follow    some    in    saying. 

It  was  his  custom,  on  the  second  night  of  Tabernacles,  to 
say  the  blessing  napzi  2^"?  (p.  232)  before  i^'D']?:',  as  is  done 
on  the  first  night,  following  in  this  the  opinion  of  the  "T'^nNi 
and  not  the  t;'"xi. 

In  the  prayer  ''^^''pV'i?  (P-  99)  he  omitted  the  word  3^X,  for 
it  is  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  3"in. 

He  read  n"}ioi?n  mt£)3  (p.  167)  from  the  book,  and  never  by 
heart,  lest  he  should,  omit  one  word,  for  in  the  passage  we 
find  the  phrase,  "  should  he  leave  out  one  of  its  ingredients 
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he  would  be  deserving  of  death."  Prayer  is  in  place  of  the 
sacrifices  and  the  incense  ;  as  we  find,  "  May  m}'  prayer  be 
set  forth  before  Thee  as  incense"  (Ps.  cxli.). 

In  the  Grace  after  Meals  (p.  283,  line  2)  he  omitted  'iJJ^lis, 
only  saying  i^^yi^  i3>XiJ  "T1^  "?^?-  I  have  not  heard  his 
reason.  It  may  be  that  ^Ty^  and  •^^5^')?  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. Why,  then,  should  both  terms  be  used  ?  You  may 
know  that  this  was  probably  his  reason,  because  in  the 
Piyutim,  said  in  the  nin^pD  of  the  morning,  at  the  break  of 
day,  at  its  close,  there  occurs  a  series  of  prayers  commencing 
with  -IJ^^y^  each  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  3"N,  and  for  the 
one  commencing  with  ^  he  substituted  'iypV  ly;.  V"^}'  ^y^iV  for 
•ir^y  -l^nyv  -irJJ?,  the  idea  being  that  i^X^n  had  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  second  •iJ'.^i''.  There  may  be  a  special 
signification  for  each  term,  viz.  i^^V^.  may  apply  to  something 
solid  and  gross,  like  the  matter  of  which  man  is  made,  and 
nxna  may  be  a  more  suitable  term  for  something  refined,  and 
therefore  for  the  soul.  The  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  lend 
support  to  this,  for  first  we  read,  "And  God  created  man  in 
His  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him"  (Gen.  i.  27), 
which  refers  to  the  soul  and  the  intellect ;  and  afterwards  we 
find  (Gen.  ii.  7),  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground  "  ;  this  speaks  of  the  coarse  matter.  Although 
we  also  find  (Gen.  i.  21),  "And  God  created  the  great  sea- 
monsters,"  the  term  may  be  here  employed  on  account  of 
their  great  activity,  sharpness,  and  cunning.  At  all  events 
we  understand  that  the  word  '"lyy"!  is  preferable  when  applied 
to  the  body  and  '^^''']3  when  applied  to  the  intellect.  There 
are  some  commentators  who  reverse  this.  Still,  there  are 
seventy  different  ways  in  which  the  Torah  can  be  explained. 
As  a  mnemonic  peg  on  which  to  hang  this  idea,  we  find 
(Amos  iv.  13),  "  He  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the 
spirit."       Accordingly,    in    the    Grace    after    Meals,    which    is 
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recited  after  the  replenishment  of  the  body  and  matter,  l^^.V^* 
should  be  used,  and  in  the  nin'''?D^  where  pardon  is  sought 
for   the   sinful   soul,   •"'^^li^   should    be   used. 

I  have  also  heard  that  he  objected  to  the  formula  (p.  284, 
line  11),  "as  God  blessed  our  fathers."  He  regarded  this 
phrase  as  savouring  of  blasphemy.  He  corrected  it  by 
reading,  "  as  our  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were 
blessed  in  every  respect."  "  And  say  ye  Amen  "  he  substituted 
for  "  and  let  us  say  Amen  "  ;  for  the  former  is  an  exhortation 
to  the  reciters  of  the  Grace  to  pay  honour  to  their  host. 
Reverentially  be  it  said,  we  adopt  the  same  course  with 
reference  to  the  Deity,  and  we  exclaim  (p.  285,  line  14), 
"  May  He  who  maketh  peace  in  His  high  heavens  cause  peace 
to  dwell  amongst  us  and  all  Israel,  and  say  ye  Amen  !" 

I  shall  now  tell  thee  what  additions  to,  and  omissions  from, 
my  prayers  I  make.  When  I  arise  from  my  bed  and  wash 
my  hands  according  to  ritual  regulation,  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  R.  Asher  that  in  the  morning  the  same 
washing  and  rinsing  of  the  hands  are  needful  as  before  a 
meal,  I  only  say  "i^'  1^'^  (p.  4,  line  3),  and  D"'"]^^  np''p3  I  reserve 
for  my  coming  to  the  synagogue  to  pray,  for  there  is  its  place, 
and  it  was  arranged  for  use  in  the  Divine  service.  Immedi- 
ately after  -^]  i^K  I  say  no^'J  ^n^x  (p.  5,  line  9),  so  that  these 
two  blessings  may  not  be  separated.  Although  the  Tur  wrote 
that  this  is  not  necessary,  still  in  a  Responsum  of  R.  Asher 
it  is  recommended,  and  the  Wn3  ''""nno  is  surprised  at  the 
Tur's  opinion  in  this  matter.  I  maintain  that  even  if  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable. The  proof  of  this  is  that  the  prayer  to  be  said  when 
going  on  a  journey  (p.  310)  is  unconnected  with  any  blessing, 
and  does  not  commence  with  ^-IIS  ;  nevertheless,  the  D'ino 
took  care  when  he  was  on  the  road  to  say  it  immediately 
after   the   first  pV")  ^n^l   (p.   7),   which  finishes   D^io   Dnon    ^pi3 
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PSiL"''  itsyp,    so   that    it    might    be   a   blessing    following  one   of 
similar  import. 

The  blessing  of  the  Law  (p.  4,  line  8)  should  be  said  before 
the  chapter  of  the  Daily  Oftering  (p.  9)  (Num.  xxviii.  1-8),  as 
may  be  found  in  the  ancient  prayer-books  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  Tur,  however,  introduced  the  custom  of 
reading  the  blessing  of  the  Law  at  an  earlier  part  of  the 
service,  being  apprehensive  that  verses  from  the  Law  might 
be  recited  before  reading  the  chapter  of  the  Daily  Offering. 
For  this  reason  he  laid  stress  upon  its  recital  immediately 
after  no^'J  ^n^x  (p.  5,  line  9).  He  then  recited  the  D'Jni)  n3-i3 
(p.  4,  line  17).  This  course  is  not  right,  because  2''?i]3  n3-)3 
has  some  connection  with  the  chapter  of  the  Daily  Oftering, 
and  should  be  said  either  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  it.  (I  have  given  a  lengthy  reply  to  this  question.)  I 
am,  therefore,  accustomed  to  read  three  verses  from  the 
Pentateuch,  viz.  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  thy  people  :  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the 
blood  of  thy  neighbour :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself :  I  am 
the  Lord"  (Lev.  xix.  16,  17,  18);  and  three  verses  from  the 
Prophets,  viz.  "  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which 
Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee  :  turn  not  from  it  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whither- 
soever thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth  ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein  :  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and 
then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.      Have  not  I  commanded 
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thee  ?  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed  :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest "  (Joshua  i.  7,  8,  9). 

The  third  verse  of  this  latter  selection  is  explained  by  Rashi 
to  refer  to  the  war  in  which  Joshua  was  engaged.  Never- 
theless, it  is  quite  evident  that  it  also  bears  upon  the  practice 
of  the  Law  ;  for  by  holding  fast  to  the  Law,  Joshua  would 
not  quail  or  tremble.  The  same  applies  to  every  man.  So 
too  Gersonides  explains  it.  And  lastly,  I  read  three  verses 
from  the  Hagiographa,  viz. :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his 
delight  is  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  Law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its 
season  :  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither :  and  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper"  (Ps.  i.  i).  After  that  I  read  the  chapter 
nw  on!?  ]>m  onnn  -I^N  (p.  5),  so  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Law*  may  have  reference  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Holy 
Writings,  and  the  Mishna.  The  Reading  of  the  Mishna  as 
it  lies  before  us  in  the  Prayer-Book  (p.  5)  is  inaccurate.  The 
Mishna  (Peah,  ch.  i.  §  i )  enumerates  only  "  honouring  parents, 
kindly  services,  and  bringing  about  peace  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  study  of  the  Law,  which  equals  all  of  them."  ^ 

If  all  the  detailed  duties  enumerated  by  R.  Jochanan 
(T.  B.  Shabbat,  127a)  are  to  be  recorded  here,  then  some 
further  additions  should  be  made,  for  his  statement  is  :  "  In 
return  for  the  performance  of  the  six  following  duties  the 
interest  of  the  reward  is  reserved  for  this  world  and  the 
capital  for  the  world  to  come,  viz.  hospitality  to  strangers, 
visiting    the    sick,    meditation    in    prayer,    attending    at    early 

1  Maimonides  explains  this  last  passage  by  saying  "  that  study  of  the  Law  by 
eventuating  in  its  practice  ranks  as  high  as  all  the  rest." 
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morn   at   the   house  of  study,  rearing   one's  children  to  study 
the  law,  and  judging  charitably  one's  fellow-man." 

In   contradiction   to    this   latter  statement   of  R.    Jochanan, 
the   Talmud   brings   forward   the   Mishna   (Peah,  i.  §  i).      The 
difficulty    is    reconciled    by    explaining    that    the    more    com- 
prehensive  terms    of  the   Mishna   are   explained   in   detail   by 
R.  Jochanan.      This    Rashi   elucidates   in   the   following  way  : 
"  '  Hospitality    to    strangers '    and    '  visiting    the    sick '    come 
under   the    heading   of   *  kindly   services '   (term    used    in    the 
Mishna)  ;    '  meditation   in   prayer  '  also   is   included  in   *  kindly 
services,*  for  in   Proverbs  xi.    i  j   we  read,  '  The   saintly  man 
doeth   good   to  his   own   soul'      '  Attending  at  early  morn   at 
the   house   of  study '  and  •  rearing   one's  children  to  the  study 
of    the    Law '    are    parallel    with    '  the    study    of    the    Law ' 
(term    used    in     the     Mishna).        'Judging     one's     neighbour 
charitably '   is   an    instance  of  '  promoting   peace '    (term    used 
in    the    Mishna),    for    by  causing   the    balance    of  thought  to 
preponderate  in   his   favour   by  saying,  *  He  has  not  offended 
me    by    this   act,'   or  '  He    was   acting    under    compulsion,'   or 
'  He  intended  it   for    the   best,'  peace  ensues.      R.  Jochanan's 
statement   was   simply    explanatory.       In    the   three   terms   of 
the    Mishna   the   six   duties    enumerated  by   R.  Jochanan    are 
included.       This    applies   too   to    '  honouring    parents,'    which 
is   repeated   in    both,    showing   that    R.   Jochanan    values   this 
duty   as  highly  as  the   Mishna."      As   a   result  of   the  critical 
examination  of  the  passage  in  the  Prayer-Book  (p.  5)  we  have 
this    to    face :     "  Rearing    one's    children    to    the    Law "   and 
"judging    one's    neighbour    charitably"    are    not    quoted,    and 
two  other  duties   are  inserted  which  are  neither  in  the  Mishna 
nor  in    R.  Jochanan's  dictum,   viz.    "promotion   of  marriage" 
and  "accompanying  the  dead   to  the  grave."      It  may  be  that 
these    two    pious    offices   are    explanatory   of   the    more    com- 
prehensive term,  "  kindly  services  "  (term  used  in  the  Mishna), 
II.  9 
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giving  them  their  place  undert  his  heading.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  say  that  the  right  reading  of  the  Prayer- Book 
passage  (p.  5)  is  the  enumeration  of  the  three  duties  quoted 
in  the  Mishna,  and  then  to  add  the  six  religious  practices 
mentioned  by  R.  Jochanan.  My  correction  of  this  passage 
(Prayer-Book,  p.  5)  seems  to  me  to  be  substantially  right. 

The  reason  wh}'^  at  the  conclusion  (of  the  early  portion  of 
the  Ritual)  the  congregation  say  "I3"IM  (p.  g^  line  16),  and  the 
Mishna  of  pipD  inrNl  (p.  i  i ,  line  8),  and  the  RraitJia  of 
R.  Ishmael  (p.  13,  line  12),  is  because  "a  man  should  de- 
vote a  third  of  his  life  to  Bible  studies,  a  third  to  Mishna, 
and  a  third  to  Talmud"  (vide  Tosaphoth,  T.  B.  Sanhedrin,  24a, 
nh)h2  nn).  This  means  that  some  part  of  each  day  should 
be  allotted  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  Mishna,  and  Talmud. 
The  chapter  of  the  Daily  Offering  (p.  9,  line  16)  is  a  text  from 
Scripture.  I^ipp  -inr^  (p.  11,  line  8)  enumerates  all  the  laws 
regarding  sacrifices.  The  Braitha  of  R.  Ishmael  (p.  13, 
line  1 2)  describes  the  mode  and  method  of  Pentateuchal 
interpretation. 

When  I  come  to  the  Morning  Blessings,  commencing  with 
r\Vl  n32f6  jnj  "itTN  (p.  5,  line  16),  I  omit  the  blessing 
D^^QtjJ  '^V'lLVq^  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Talmud  or  in  Gaonic  writings.  Maimonides  and  the  Tur 
also  do  not  mention  it.  The  ^\>J,  ^-l^tJ*  states  that  it  should 
not  be  said.  The  blessing  D^I-IDn;  i^rio  I  am  accustomed  to 
sav  before  Q^SISS  ^pi^  This  is  expressly  recommended  in 
the  Talmud  {T.  B.  Berachoth,  60b)  in  these  words:  "When 
he  sits  at  ease  let  him  say,  '  Blessed  is  He  who  looseth  the 
bound ' ;  and  when  he  stands  upright  let  him  say,  '  Blessed 
is  He  who  raiseth  up  the  bowed  down.' "  Such  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  Codists.  In  my  opinion,  Rabbi  Aniram's. 
view,  which  is  that  "  after  one  has  said  D^DID?  ^IPit  the  blessing 
Dn-IDS   "".^no    should  not   be  said,"  amounts   to  this,   that    the 
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right  order  of  the  blessings  is  not  followed,  because  usually 
standing  erect  follows  sitting  at  ease.  He  does  not  recom- 
mend its  omission  entirely.  The  Tur  has  not  been  exact  in 
his  statements.  I  do  not  say  nis  fiy'p  jnisn  (p.  5^  line  17), 
because  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Talmud  Babli  or 
Taluiud  Jcriishalmi.  No  Codist  mentions  it  except  the  Tur, 
who  gives  as  the  reason  why  it  was  inserted  in  the  German 
Prayer-Books,  that  it  was  formulated  in  accordance  with  the 
Midrash  on  the  verse,  "  The  Lord's  mercies  are  new  every 
morning"  (Lamentations  iii.  23).^  This  is  a  matter  for 
surprise,  for  R.  Asher  (his  father)  wrote  in  specific  terms 
in  the  Treatise  Bechoroth  that  "  from  the  close  of  the  Talmud 
no  individual  is  permitted  to  alter  or  to  add  a  fresh  blessing." 
Even  the  Gaonim  had  not  the  right  to  do  so.  Therefore  1 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  said.  So  I  have  written  in  my 
elaborate  work  on  the  first  chapter  of  Kethiboth. 

The  second  |i^"i  ''H''  (p.  7,  line  10)  I  reserve  for  the  end  of 
liv:  ^"^^^{  (p.  54,  line  5)  before  ^Q  n^x  p^f■^^  vn;  (p.  54^ 
line  11),  because  it  is  R.  Jehuda  Hannasi's  prayer,  and  its 
place  is  there.  I  have  spoken  of  this  at  length  in  my  elabo- 
rate work  in  the  chapter  piPV"!^    "^^^  {Sliahbatli,  ch.  ii.). 

When  I  reach  the  reading  of  the  Shema  of  R.  Jehuda 
Hannasi  which  follows  ^2"'^  (P-  ^»  ^^"^  ii)>  ^  ^"^  accustomed 
to  read  the  whole  of  the  first  section  of  the  Shema  (p.  40)  till 
^^ytJ'hl.  R.  Jonah  wrote  in  his  Novellae  on  T.  B.  Berachoth 
that  this  is  the  Shema  of  R.  Jehuda  Hannasi.  I  have  also 
to  state  that  the  Blessing  at  its  close,  viz.,  Q''?']ii  "ipc*  nx  c^'^pp, 
found  in  the  Talmud  J enishalmi  and  composed  with  reference 
to  the  sanctification  of  God's  Name,  is  well  suited  to  follow 
it.      Just  as  God  sanctifies   His  Name  among  the  many,  so  we 

'  The  passage  in  the  Tur  is  :  "  This  blessing  was  composed  because  a  man  resigns 
his  soul  in  the  evening  inlo  the  hands  of  the  Holy  One  tired  from  the  hard  work 
of  the  day  ;  and  He  returns  it  to  man  in  the  morning  cheerful  and  tranquil." 
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are  bound  to  sanctify  His  Name,  to  hand  over  our  life  in 
public  for  the  sanctification  of  His  Name.  This  is  included 
in  loving  God  with  heart  and  soul,  as  Akiba  ben  Joseph  did, 
who  accepted  martyrdom.  It  is  therefore  right  to  read  the 
whole  section,  which  enjoins  the  acceptance  of  Heaven's  King- 
dom, and  to  recite  after  it  the  blessing  of  D"'3^I1  '^Dtf'  n5<   ^pp. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Tur,  it  is  proper 
to  say  alter  reading  the  chapter  about  the  burnt  offering, 
"  May  it  be  Thy  will  to  accept  this  as  if  I  offered  a  burnt 
offering  at  the  proper  time."  Similar  prayers  should  be  said 
after  the  paragraphs  respecting  the  meal  offering,  the  peace 
offerings,  and  the  guilt  offering,  t'.e.  an  offering  for  sin  that 
may  possibly  have  been  committed,  which  can  be  brought 
as  a  freewill  offering.  But  since  an  offering  for  guilt  known 
to  us,  or  a  sin  offering,  may  not  be  brought  as  a  freewill 
offering,  the  paragraph  recounting  the  same  should  not  be 
followed  by  a  prayer  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above.^ 

I  am  accustomed  to  recite  aloud  the  Ten  Commandments 
before  "^'P^^  "^l"'^  (p.  i6),  although  Maimonides  in  a  Responsum 
wrote  that  it  is  prohibited,  bringing  forward  as  his  authority 
a  passage  from  T.  B.  Berachoth,  chap,  i.,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  "  in  the  territory  outside  Jerusalem  the  desire 
existed  to  read  them,  but  they  were  expunged  on  account  of 
the  outcry  of  the  Schismatics,  who  asserted  that  they  were 
the  essence  of  the  Law."  My  view  of  this  passage  is  that 
the  prohibition  refers  only  to  reading  them  in  the  course  of 
the  blessing  "li^<  "i>*V  (p.  37,  line  13),  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Shema.  So,  too,  Rashi  explains  it.  To  say  them  every 
morning  in  honour  of  the  Law  and  of  God's  revered  name  (for 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  the  writing  of  God  engraved  on 
the  tablets)  is  a  highly  praiseworthy  practice.      The  Tur  also 

^  The   sacrifices    here    referred    to   are   mentioned    in    detail   in   the  chapter   of 
lOipp  -In^K   (p.  II,  line  8). 
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wrote  that  it  is  right  to  say  them,  I  recite  them  immediately 
before  ip5<t?'  Tj-na  (^p.  i6),  for  in  the  latter  there  are  t"3,  eighty- 
seven  words,  pointing  to  the  verse  (Song  of  Songs,  v.  i  i) 
TS  Dna  it'N"!^  which  is  explained  in  the  Midrash  to  refer  to  the 
First  Commandment.  There  is  an  additional  special  reason 
for  this  arrangement.  The  word  "^-IIS  is  introduced  ten  times 
in  the  prayer  "^^^'^^  ^''"'?>  reckoning  from  its  beginning  till 
PXn  n'DX  n"X3.  This  corresponds  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  intelligent  will  perceive  and  know  my  meaning. 
This  enumeration  does  not  include  '^•in  "^-na  at  the  commence- 
ment and  io^i^'  "^-li^  at  the  end,  for  these  expressions  are  the 
usual  appendages  of  God's  name.^ 

Alter  ""P^^f'  ■^•l"'3  I  have  a  tradition  from  my  elders  not  to 
say  the  verse,  "  Who  can  tell  the  mighty  acts  of  God  ?  who 
can  shew  forth  all  His  praise?"  (Ps.  cvi.  2),  but  at  once  to 
commence  "np  -nin  (p.  17^  line  7).  "^l^^?  "^'"-?9  (p-  20)  should 
be  dwelt  upon  and  sung,  for  we  say,  "  All  songs  will  in  the 
end  be  abolished  except  a  psalm  of  praise."  This  ought  to  be 
recited  on  Sabbaths  as  well,  as  the  Tur  wrote,  but  the  custom 
is  against  it.  This  likewise  applies  to  the  day  before  the  Fast 
of  Atonement,  the  reason  being  that  on  this  day  an  offering 
of  thanksgiving  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  temple,  because 
a  sacrifice  might  not  be  brought  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
would  eventually  become  unfit  to  be  eaten,  the  time  allowed 
being  one  day  and  one  night  after  being  brought.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  day  before  the 
9th  of  Ab.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  mistake,  because, 
should  the  temple  be  restored  and  sacrifices  offered,  the  9th  of 
Ab  will  be  a  time  of  joy  and  gladness. 

When  I  reach  ^[^^'^  (p.  29,  line  6)  I  omit  the  first  two  verses, 

^  The  author's  reading  must  have  been  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
we  have,  for,  according  to  our  version,  the  above  remark  does  not  need  this 
qualification. 
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and  commence  '^]y  >^^^^,  for  this  first  verse  was  arranged  to 
be  said  in  order  to  meditate  for  some  time  before  praying. 
For  this  reason  I  only  say  the  first  verse  of  ^ij^'i*  at  the  after- 
noon service  before  the  Amidah,  and  the  second  verse  of  ''1}^^ 
I  omit,  as  Tosaphoth  explains  in  T.  B.  Berachoth  that  the  first 
verse  was  introduced  only  because  it  concludes  with  the 
words,  "  They  shall  be  ever  praising  Thee,"  which  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  phrase,  "  A  praise  of  David."  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  end  I  add,  "  But  we  will  bless  the  Lord  from  now 
and  for  evermore.  Hallelujah  !  "  Although  the  repetition 
of  Hallelujahs  in  this  particular  part  is  not  appropriate,  still 
the  psalm  commences  with  praise  of  God,  and  it  should  so 
conclude. 

But  before  ^^}^2  (p.  73)  I  commence  the  145th  Psalm  with 
the  words  t}^^  '^f'?^,  and  conclude  with  'S  "iS^^  n  ^i''""?,  and  I 
do  not  add  ^\  "n?23  -i^nasi^  for  this  is  not  its  proper  place,  but 
only  in  the  ^~pp.  ''P-IDS  (p.  30),  in  order  to  combine  the  Halle- 
lujahs. And  although  there  are  different  opinions,  and  addi- 
tions are  always  made,  I  have  also  found  a  contrary  view,  viz, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  commence  the  psalm  with  "^f"}^,  and  to 
finish  it  with  n^nri  (v.  21). 

In  the  morning,  when  I  enter  the  synagogue,  I  commence 
the  verse  ^"^00  inn  ^3N1  (p.  2,  line  i),  and  omit  T^HN  uirs-no 
(p,  2,  line  4),  because  Balaam  said  it.  He,  too,  recited  it  so 
that  it  should  be  for  a  curse,  as  we  find  in  T.  B.  San/iedrin 
(lO$b);  besides,  this  is  not  its  proper  place.  The  last  verse, 
Ti'r'Qn  ""JNil  (p.  2,  line  7),  I  omit,  because  it  should  only  be  said 
in  the  Sabbatli  afternoon  service,  where  it  was  fixed  b}'  the 
Rabbis  according  to  the  Midrash,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Tur, 
When  I  take  my  seat  I  recite  the  two  verses  beginning  with 
"^^^  (p.  29,  lines  6  and  7)  and  nothing  else.  When  about  to 
depart  from  the  synagogue,  I  sit  down  for  a  short  time  and 
say,  '*  Surely  the  righteous  shall  give  thanks  unto  Thy  Name  ; 
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the  righteous  shall  dwell  in  Thy  presence"  (Ps.  cxl.  13),  which 
our  Rabbis  explain  to  mean  that  during  a  short  period  after 
prayer  a  halt  should  be  made  in  the  synagogue  {T.  B.  Bera- 
cliotli,  32^).  When  I  arise  to  depart  I  bow  towards  the  ark 
and  sa}',  "  For  all  the  peoples  walk  ever}^  one  in  the  name  of 
his  god,  but  we  will  walk  in  the  name  oi"  the  Lord  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever"  (Micah  iv.  5).  When  about  to  pass  the  door 
of  the  synagogue  I  again  bow  and  say,  "  Lead  me,  O  Lord, 
in  Thy  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  my  enemies  :  make 
straight  Thy  way  before  me"  (Ps.  v.  9),  as  R.  Jonah  has 
written. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  order  of  the  service.  When 
the  Reader  says  -l^ia  (p.  37,  line  10),  I  say  from  T^^^]  till 
n?nn-i  nana  ?3.  When  he  says  the  name  of  God,  I  say  "H-liS 
nyi  nbiy^  inn^p  niaa  Dt;*.  And  when  he  says  "^^ipn,  i  say 
:hSv  nyi  nnyp  Tj-ibo  "n  dk'  m^.  And  when  he  has  finished 
^ihon,  I  respond  in  a  standing  posture,  ^^i  DViyJ?  Vp''9^  '■"'  "^-lia^ 
before  taking  my  seat.  New  ideas  have  recently  crept  in  to 
say  J^^'H  T'^^*?.  "•"'  nx  (Deut,  x.  20)  when  the  Reader  says  the 
word  nx.  Know  that  this  is  not  according  to  tradition  nor 
according  to  the  principles  of  wisdom. 

Before  reading  the  Shema  in  public  I  have  a  traditional 
custom  to  say  ]^^  before  ^^'^^^.  V^^\  I  never  say  V^^}^  "^5??  ^^ 
either  when  praying  in  private  or  with  the  congregation.  Pay 
no  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  P  ''"110,^  who  writes  that 
}0W  ^^D  bx  should  be  said. 

When  I  act  as  Reader  on  the  anniversary  of  my  father's 
death  I  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  Shema  the  three  words 
uyrp^  n  ^:x  (p.  42,  line  8),  without  adding  nnx,  so  that  248 
words  may  complete  the  Shema.  I  say  J~"?i|5  immediately  after- 
wards, but  not  in  such  a  way  that  I^^i^,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  Shema,  may  serve  to  complete  the  words  of  the  Shema.     I 
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found  in  the  book  called  °'•^i?t^'  "p  the  same  statement  in  the 
name  of  a  certain  Cabbalist. 

Before  commencing  the  Amidah  I  say  "^"^1  *31  nnsn  T?^'  "^ 
^P/i^^  (P-  44>  ^^^^  7)>  ^"<^  nothing  besides,  even  for  the  after- 
noon and  additional  services.  I  say  the  verses  which  are 
usually  recited  as  responses,  even  in  the  prayer  of  "ip'  (p.  ^y, 
line  14) :  e.g.  when  the  Reader  says  ?"^3n'  it  is  customary  to  say 
Nj  ^^v  nm  (p.  75,  line  7)  and  r^rn  liST,  and  when  he  says 
"^nan^  the  congregation  also  say  T]}'^^  I  do  not  object  to 
these  interruptions  between  naRi;"  and  "li^^  "i>'V,  because  the 
prohibition  only  extends  to  frivolous  chatter,  but  praise  of 
the  Deity  appropriate  to  the  passage  is  certainly  permitted. 
However,  I  do  not  say  them  in  the  evening  prayer,  because 
the  prayer  called  n^-ix:  must  immediately  precede  the  '^^^^, 
although  t5"3Kn  does  not  consider  this  of  great  importance  in 
the  evening  prayer,  as  it  is  not  obligatory.  I  have  already 
stated  my  view  in  my  comprehensive  work  in  the  chapter 
ri?7l'-  '"'??>  that  no  difference  should  be  made  between  the 
Amidah  said  in  one  prayer  .ind  that  said  in  another  prayer. 

I  do  not  say,  as  we  find  in  some  old  Prayer-Books, 
•lyn'bx  "n  ■iJXS-i  (p.  47,  line  6),  but  NQ^pi  "n  "iJ^SEn^  for  it  is  a 
verse  in  Jeremiah  (xvii.  14),  except  that  we  use  a  plural 
instead  of  the  singular  suffix  :  and  so,  too,  it  is  not  right  to 
say  ■"'^."'.jy?  '^J  '^^'"!,  but  the  middle  word  should  be  omitted, 
because  in  Ps.  xxv.  1 8  we  find  '^^V]  ']^V  nNi.  In  D'^L''n  nana 
(p.  47,  line  10)  I  say  ^nit^rp  ■ijyab'i,  and  not  nailSD  tor  that  the 
human  frame  feels  satisfied  after  a  meal,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  food  grows  in  the  earth,  but  upon  God's 
blessing,  which  He  bountifully  grants  unto  us,  as  it  is  said, 
"  Who  placeth  peace  in  thy  borders  and  satisfieth  thee  with 
the  fat  of  wheat"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  14).  The  good  blessing,  too, 
depends  upon  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  as  it  is  said, 
"The    Lord    will    open    for    thee    His    good    treasure"   (Deut. 
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xxviii.  12).  In  the  case  of  a  self-imposed  fast  I  make  my 
resolve  when  saying  the  prayer,  •"I3/'P  yot^'  (p.  49)^  in  the 
afternoon  service  of  the  day  before,  without  giving  utterance 
to  it,  which  is  a  somewhat  stringent  version  of  the  view 
expressed  by  Samuel  {T.  B.  Taauith,  I2a),  being  afraid  that 
it  may  be  an  interruption  in  the  prayer  in  accordance  with  the 
view  expressed  in  the  T.  B.  by  Rab.  In  "iiV3  ''n>x  (p.  54, 
line  6)  I  give  utterance  to  my  intention,  and  say,  "  To-morrow 
I,  as  an  individual,  take  upon  myself  to  fast.  May  it  be  Thy 
will  to  accept  my  abstinence  with  love."  The  p"?3D^  in  the 
name  of  the  ^'1,  wrote  that  the  latter  made  mention  of  the 
resolve  to  fast  in  "iiV3  ^■^^^5  (p.    54,   line   6). 

At  the  end  of  the  Amidah  I  am  accustomed  to  say  :  "  Our 
King,  our  God,  declare  the  Unity  of  Thy  Name  in  Thy  World, 
build  Th}^  Cit}',  lay  the  foundation  of  Th}^  House,  and  com- 
plete the  structure  of  Thy  Temple,  and  gather  together  Thy 
People,  and  redeem  Thy  Flock,  and  give  joy  to  Thy  Com- 
munity." It  is  a  tradition  that  Rashi  was  accustomed  to 
say   this. 

After  this  the  Midrash,  in  the  name  of  Samuel,  viz. 
"  Whoever  recites  the  following  four  paragraphs  will  have 
the  privilege  to  welcome  the  piesence  of  the  Shechinah," 
TjOL''   ;_yD^   nby,    &c.  (p.    54,   lines   8,   9,   and    10). 

After  this  I  repeat  Di*n  ^:^^->*ritr  jivj  '7\\  (p.  7^  line  10),  which 
is  the  prayer  of  R.  Jehuda  Hannasi,  as  I  have  already  stated 
above. 

In  nati't;  -lypy  (p.  76^  line  9)  I  have  accepte<i  the  tradition 
to   say  iT^.  2k5id-1. 

I  say  rPr"!9  '^l??  (p-  I  20,  line  16)  every  Sabbath,  even  if  a  fes- 
tival fall  on  the  Friday.  I  have  spoken  at  length  in  my  book 
(in  the  chapter  of  ppv"'^  '^??)>  with  reference  to  the  reading  of 
sypn  -1  nox  -iTU^s  '■■^  nnx  (p.  122,  line  4),  that  there  is  some- 
thing  missing.      It  is  clearly  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
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chapter  of  T.  B.  Berachoih.  It  is  my  custom  not  to  say  it  at 
all,  because  it  was  only  introduced  in  order  to  say  Kaddish. 
The  Maharil  fixed  the  decision  that  at  the  close  of  a  section  of 
the  Talmud,  when  there  are  no  biblical  verses  in  the  Midrashim 
of  that  Halacha,  this  section  of  R.  Eleazar  should  be  said. 
Since,  therefore,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  ^-^^^  "i^^PV  before 
K'-np,  I  do  not  need  to  read  this  section.  And  it  is  preferable 
to  omit  it,  so  that  the  recital  of  the  Kaddish  may  not  be  post- 
poned, especially  as  the  congregation  are  in  a  hurry  to  finish 
the  service. 

In  the  prayer  of  iHX  ^X  (p.  139,  line  8)  I  say  ^"li^Dl  ^-m 
r\l^m  b  •'33,  and  not  f^-in  "Tj-na,  so  that  there  may  be  only  fifteen 
words  like  the  first  stanzas,  which  consist  of  five  words  each. 
The  middle  stanzas  are  four  words  each.  Therefore  it  is  right 
to  say  ni^3  'iih  D'onii  iDn,  or  ni^D  iSDD3  n'l^n-^  npn,  so  that 
there  may  be  only  four  words.  It  is  better  to  say  ni^p  '3Dp, 
and  to  omit  ^^P^^  because  in   the  previous  stanza  it  is  stated. 

In  the  additional  prayer  of  the  New  Moon,  J^nj  "^oyp  n  i 
(p.  225),  I  say  n''n»  •13^3'?  fr\2\.  This  is  the  reading  in  correct 
Prayer-Books,  The  Rambam  has  this  reading.  Afterwards  I 
say  n'l  sip-IO  nx\  And  so  in  all  the  additional  prayers  I  say 
e)D"irD  nxij  because  it  refers  to  what  precedes.  So  wrote  the 
••"sino. 

In  the  section  an^spji  onniOl  (p.  226,  line  2)  I  omit  Dn''3p31 
because  I  consider  it  to  be  an  error  of  the  scribe.  For  if  an 
explanation  of  "iSl'r'S  is  here  attempted  it  ought  to  have  stated 
with  regard  to  the  drink  offerings,  too,  "  and  wine  half  a  hin  ; 
and  a  third  of  a  hin  for  a  ram,  and  a  fourth  of  a  hin  for  a  lamb, 
and  a  goat  for  an  atonement,  &c."  The  passage  certainly  only 
deals  with  the  meal  offerings  when  it  uses  the  word  "'^''O?,  and 
it  is  sparing  in  words  with  reference  to  the  drink  offerings, 
viz.,  ^3D23  j^M.      In  Numbers  all  the  meal  offerings  are  enume- 
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rated  time  after  time,  and  with  reference  to  the  drink  ofi'erings 
only  CDStJ'03,  or  ^'?*???\  is  mentioned  in  the  same  way  as  we 
find  in  the  prayer.      And  so  it  ought  to  be. 

Just  one  word  more  with  regard  to  the  Kiddush  of  the 
eighth  day  of  Succoth,  which  appHes  also  to  the  Amidah.  The 
book  called  D*?'^^9  (customs)  states  that  the  word  3n  should  not 
be  used,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures  in  connection 
with  this  festival.  The  Maharil  wrote,  "  Should  it  be  desired 
that  the  word  Jn  be  used,  then  say  '"i;rri  n^^'y^  jn  >rOK>  nv  nx, 
for  the  eighth  day  is  subordinate  to  the  festival,  showing  that 
it  is  not  in  truth  a  festival  by  itself  (but  a  continuation  of 
Tabernacles),  as  is  stated  in  T.  B.  Yoiiia,  2b."  I  find  it  difficult 
to  agree  with  this  statement.  No  mistake  can  be  made  ;  for 
if  it  were  intended  to  mark  the  eighth  day  as  a  festival,  the 
statement  would  have  been  n^n  r\-\yv  'y^^'  Jn  nv  riN,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  festivals.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  say 
^J^OL*'  nV  jn  riN  than  to  say  nn>;yn  :n  'm  Di\  for  the  former 
does  not  introduce  a  foreign  word  into  the  wording  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  we  read  nivpn  "'^pc'  Di\  He  who  wishes  to  arrange 
the  words  of  the  prayer  in  accordance  with  all  the  different 
views,  should  say  n^n  jn  n"}>;j;'n  '•ro^'  DV  nx.  Such  is  my 
custom. 

These  are  my  new  ideas.  Although  they  be  small,  my 
soul  may  find  life  in  them.  I  had  not  the  leisure  to  dilate 
at  length  with  reference  to  them,  for  the  busy  times  over- 
power me.  "  Peace  to  you "  are  the  words  of  Solomon 
Luria. 


METAPHORS   AND    SIMILES    IN 
MIDRASHIC    POETRY. 

BY    THE    REV,    ASHER    FELDMAN,    B.A. 


The  subject  of  Midrashic  Poetry  has  not  yet  received 
adequate  treatment.  This  appHes  more  especially  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  has  reference  to  Metaphors  and  Similes. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  deal  with  this  part  of  a  most 
absorbing  subject  ;  but  in  view  of  the  limited  space  at  my 
disposal,  I  can  refer  to  one  aspect  of  it  only,  and  that,  too, 
very  briefly  and  in  general  outline.  1  hope,  however,  to 
take  another  opportunity  of  developing  more  fully  the  points 
touched  upon  in  this  essay,  and  of  considering  also  any  fresh 
ones  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  more  detailed  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  has  its  complement  in  the  Talmud. 
And  just  as  the  legal  parts  of  the  written  Law  are  interpreted 
and  developed  in  the  Halacha,  so  are  the  poetic  portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  expanded  and  elaborated  in  the  Agada. 
This  applies  in  a  large  measure  to  metaphors  and  similes, 
which  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  biblical  poetry. 
The  metaphors  and  similes  of  the  Bible  receive  due  attention 
from  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  old  ;  they  are  expanded  and  ex- 
plained in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.  And  it  is  this  fact  which 
lends  historical  and  exegetical  importance,  as  well  as  poetic 
interest,  to  the  study  of  Midrashic  metaphors.  For  the  ex- 
planation   and    elaboration   of   Biblical   metaphors  and    similes 

in  the  Midrash  often  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  poetry  of  the 
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Bible.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  the  conception  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  same  metaphor  or  simile  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  Nature,  the  development  of  the  poetic  genius,  and 
the  power  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  authors  and 
readers  in  the   Biblical  and  Talmudic   periods  respectively. 

But  the  metaphors  and  similes  of  the  Midrash  are  not  all 
of  an  exegetical  character  ;  they  are  not  all  based  upon  or 
suggested  by  the  text  or  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  Midrashic 
poetr}^  abounds  in  purely  Rabbinic  metaphors  and  similes, 
which  do  not  have  their  origin  in  the  Bible.  These,  again, 
open  up  new  aspects  of  the  subject.  How  far  are  these  non- 
Biblical  metaphors  the  pure  product  of  Jewish  thought,  the 
true  reflection  of  Jewish  life  ?  Are  there  any  adaptations, 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  and  current  literatures  of  tlie 
nations ;  and  if  so,  how  far  have  these  borrowed  ideas  or 
figures  of  speech  been  changed  or  modified  in  the  process 
of  their  adaptation   into   the  Jewish   fold  ? 

All  these  inquiries  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  important 
in  their  bearings  upon  the  history  of  Jewish  life  and  thought. 
But  1  am  placing  these  considerations  outside  the  scope  of 
my  present  paper.  Here  I  propose  merely  to  indicate  and 
illustrate  one  possible  classification  of  the  poetic  passages 
in   the   Midrash   which   deal   with    metaphors   and   similes. 

Class   I. 

In  Midrashic  poetry  the  compressed  metaphor  of  the  Bible 
is  often  expanded  into  a  full  and  comprehensive  simile.  Take 
the  following  example  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  : — 

"  Thou  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt  : 
Thou  didst  drive  out  the  nations  and  plantedst  it. 
Thou  preparedst  room  before  it, 
And  it  took  deep  root  and  filled  the  land  "  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8^). 
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In  the  Midrash  this  metaphor  becomes  an  elaborately 
worked   out   simile  : — 

"  Israel  is  like  unto  the  vine.  The  vine  for  improvement 
is  transplanted,  root  and  all,  from  place  to  place.  Even  so, 
when  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  wished  to  make  Israel 
known  in  the  world,  He  tore  them  away  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  took  them  to  the  wilderness,  where  they  com- 
menced  to   prosper "   {Exod.  Rabbali,   xli.    i ). 

"The  vine  is  not  planted  in  moist  and  rocky  soil;  the 
ground  beneath  it  is  sifted  and  cleared  :  even  so  were  the 
heathens  cast  out  from  the  land  before  Israel  was  introduced  ; 
all  the  kings  were  removed  and  cleared  away." 

And  the  Midrash  proceeds  to  elaborate,  with  a  richness 
of  detail,  this  beautiful  comparison  between  Israel  and  the 
vine  : — 

"  The  vine,  though  the  lowest  among  the  trees,  is  ruler  of 
them  all.  It  is  made  to  hang  over  and  twine  round  the  dead 
trees.  The  apparently  useless  leaves  serve  to  protect  the 
clusters  of  grapes,  and  the  more  heavily  laden  the  branch,  the 
lower  it  hangs.  The  vines  are  planted  in  regular  series,  and 
the  watchman  is  placed  high  above  them.  Even  so  it  is  with 
Israel.  Though  low  in  this  world,  yet  rich  and  extensive  will 
be  their  portion  in  the  world  to  come.  Israel  rely  upon,  and 
are  supported  by,  their  dead  Patriarchs  [a  reference  to  the 
theory  of  ancestral  merit,  nns  niDj].  The  ignorant  among 
them  serve  as  a  safeguard  for  the  disciples  of  the  wise  ;  and 
the  more  learned  the  latter,  the  more  lowly  they  are.  Israel 
in  their  journeyings  were  arrayed  in  regular  order,  with  God 
the  Watchman  ever  above  them  "  {Lev.  Rahbah,  xxxvi.  2). 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  concerns  the  following 
metaphor  from  Jeremiah  (i.  17)  : — 

"  Israel   is  a   scattered   sheep ;    the    lions   have   driven    him 
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away ;  first,  the  King  of  Assyria  hath  devoured  him  ;  and 
last,  this  Nebuchadrezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  hath  broken  his 
bones." 

In  Midrashic  poetry  this  metaphor  is  turned  into  a 
simile : — 

"  Israel  is  like  unto  a  lamb.  When  the  lamb  is  beaten  on 
the  head  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  all  the  limbs  feel  the 
blow  ;  even  so  it  is  with  Israel ;  one  of  them  sins,  and  all  feel 
the  effects  of  it  "  {Lev.  Rabb.  iv.  6). 

One  more  example  from  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  thir- 
teenth verse  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  should,  according  to  Rashi  and 
the  Targum,  be  translated  as  follows  : — 

"  Though  ye  [addressing  the  other  nations]  rest  on  your 
borders  \_sc.  indulging  in  pleasures],  the  wings  of  the  dove 
are  covered  with  silver,  and  her  pinions  with  yellow  gold." 

This  is  a  pure  metaphor.  In  the  Midrash  it  is  elaborated 
and  expanded  into  a  simile : — 

"  Israel  is  like  a  dove.  The  dove  is  rescued  [y.l.  protected] 
by  its  wings,  so  are  Israel  delivered  by  virtue  of  the  precepts  " 
{Berachoth,  53/;). 

Class   II. 

Much  more  interesting  is  the  treatment  in  Midrashic  poetry 
of  Biblical  similes.  In  the  Bible  the  terms  only  of  the  com- 
parison are  indicated.  It  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  to  work  out  the  points  of  similarity.  The  Rabbis,  as 
interpreters  of  the  Bible,  have  suggested  these  points,  and 
have  added  breadth  and  beauty  to  the  similes  they  explain. 

Let  me  give  a  few  instances  : — 

{a)  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree  :  He 
shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon"  (Ps.  xcii.  12). 
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"The  palm  tree,"  proceeds  the  Midrash,  "when  uprooted, 
cannot  be  replaced  ;  even  so  it  is  with  the  righteous,  when 
they  are  dead  their  place  cannot  be  filled  "  {Bamidbar  Rabbah, 
iii.  i). 

"  The  palm  tree  and  the  cedar  cast  their  shadows  far  away  ; 
even  so  is  the  reward  of  the  righteous  far  removed.  And 
just  as  the  stems  of  the  palm  tree  and  the  cedar  are  straight 
in  their  growth,  so  are  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  upright, 
ever  rising  heavenwards  "  {Gen.  Rabb.  xli.   i  and  other  places). 

(Z))  "  Thy  children  (shall  be)  like  olive  plants  round  about 
thy  table"  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3). 

"  Even  as  the  olive  plants  are  of  pure  growth,  so  shall  there 
be  no  impurity  amongst  thy  children  "  {Shocker  Toh,  ad  loc). 

{c)  "  For  I  have  spread  you  abroad  as  the  four  winds  of 
the  heaven,  saith  the  Lord." 

"  For  even  as  the  world  cannot  exist  without  winds,  so 
mankind  cannot  exist  without  Israel"  {Taain'ih,  3/)). 

Note  the  turn  given  to  this  apparently  untoward  prophecy 
against  Israel.  A  similar  change  of  conception  will  be 
observed   in    the   two   following   instances  : — 

{d)  "  For  the  Lord  shall  smite  Israel  as  a  reed  is  shaken 
in  the  water  ;  and  He  shall  root  up  Israel  out  of  this  good 
land,  which  He  gave  to  their  fathers,  and  shall  scatter  them 
beyond  the  river  ;  because  they  have  made  their  Asherim, 
provoking  the  Lord  to  anger"  (i   Kings  xiv.  15). 

Ahijah  intended  it  as  a  curse,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  rich 
blessing,  explain  the  Rabbis.  For  the  simile  used,  true  to 
nature,   had  another  significance  : — 

"  Behold  the  reed,"  they  continue,  "  growing  in  the  water  ; 
its  stem  is  renewable  and  its  roots  are  numerous ;  all  the 
winds  of  the  world  blowing  against  it  cannot  move  it  away, 
for  it  waves  with  them  to  and  fro,  and  when   the  winds  are 
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abated  the  reed  remains  in  its  place.  Even  so  it  is  with 
Israel,  taking  their  stand  by  the  waters  of  the  Torah.  If  they 
are  moved  from  the  land  and  driven  into  exile,  their  stem  is 
there  renewed,  and  they  occupy  themselves  with  the  Law " 
{Taanith,  20a). 

(e)  "  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier  "  (Micah  vii.  4). 

This  simile  is  generally  interpreted  in  a  disparaging  sense. 
But  the  Rabbis  say — 

"  Even  as  the  briers  protect  the  breaches  in  the  garden 
fence,  so  do  the  good  men  act  for  us  as  a  safeguard  and 
protection"  {Erttbin,   loia). 

Class  III. 

But  in  addition  to  developing  and  elaborating  the  metaphors 
and  similes  already  found  in  the  Bible,  Midrashic  poetry  often 
introduces  into  it  new  metaphors  and  similes,  thus  lending 
fresh  poetic  significance  and  additional  charm  to  certain 
passages  of  sacred  Scripture.  The  Song  of  Songs  abounds 
in  beautiful  instances  of  this  kind.  For  the  whole  of  this 
Biblical  lyric  has  been  regarded  by  the  Rabbis  as  an  allegory 
— a  collection  of  metaphors  grouped  together  and  woven  into 
an  artistic  whole.  But  I  will  quote  two  or  three  instances  of 
this  class  from  other  books  of  the  Bible  : — 

{a)  "And  be  thou  a  blessing,  "^3"]^^  "  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

"  Be  thou  a  brook,  "^9?.?/'  says  the  Midrash.  "  For  even  as 
the  running  brook  purifies  the  unclean,  so  do  thou  bring  near 
the  estranged  ones  and  purify  them  for  their  Father  in  heaven  " 
{Gen.  Rabb.  xxxix.  11). 

{b)  "  On  his  arrival  at  Bethel,"  says  the  Midrash,  in  re- 
ference to  Gen.  xxviii.  11,  "Jacob  heard  the  voice  of  the 
ministering  angels  exclaiming,  *  The  sun  has  come,  the  sun 
has  come!'"  K'Otrn  N3  (Gen.  Rabb.  Ixviii.   10). 

II.  10 
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A  truly  poetic  and  highly  suggestive  metaphor  for  the  third 
Patriarch,  read  into  a  Bible  text. 

(c)  "  And  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children " 
(Isa.  liv.    13). 

"  Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  '  builders,' "  is  the  varied 
reading  of  the  Rabbis  {Sabbath,  114a),  thus  introducing  into 
the  Bible  a  beautiful  metaphor,  in  which  "the  builder"  stands 
for  the  child  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  has  the  wider  signifi- 
cance of  the  disciple  of  the  wise. 

We  have  a  companion  metaphor  to  the  last  one  in  Midrashic 
literature. 

In  2  Sam.  i.  24  ^''^ti'lT  rii33,  "ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem," 
is  also  varied  into  DvC^i"'  mJin,  "ye  builders  of  Jerusalem," 
meaning  the  Sanhedrin  {Exod.  Rabb,  xxiii.    10). 

Class  IV. 

The  metaphors  referred  to  in  the  previous  section  were  of  a 
purely  Rabbinic  conception.  But  there  is  a  class  of  metaphors, 
the  ideas  of  which,  though  new  to  the  passage  in  question,  are 
traceable  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  may  have  been 
suggested  by  them.  Take  the  following  instance  from  the 
Song  of  Songs  : — 

"  I  said,  *  I  will  climb  up  into  the  palm  tree, 
I  will  take  hold  of  the  branches  thereof.' " 

— Cant.  vii.  8. 

The  palm  tree  here,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  is  a  meta- 
phorical representation  of  Israel  {Sanhedrin,  93a).  This 
conception  of  Israel  as  the  palm  tree,  though  fresh  to  this 
particular  passage,  was  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  where  the  righteous  man  is  likened  unto  the 
flourishing  palm  tree  (Ps.  xcii.  1 2).      For  the  transition  from 
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the  individual  to  the  general,  from   the  righteous  man  to  the 
righteous  nation,  is  but  a  natural  one,  and  of  frequent  occur- 

(rence.  The  same  image  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  probably 
also  the  basis  for  the  beautiful  interpretation  of  Judges  iv.  5, 
"  And  she  sate  under  the  palm  tree,"  which  is  taken  by  the 
Rabbis  to  mean,  "  she  dwelt  among  Israel,"  who,  like  the  palm 
tree,  were  of  one  heart  and  one  purpose  {Megillah,  i^^a). 
Or  take  another  instance  : — 

"  And  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth "  (Gen. 
xxix.  2).  "  The  great  stone,"  explain  the  Rabbis,  "  is  the 
evil  inclination,  the  Yetzar  Hara."  This  interpretation  was 
suggested  by  the  term  "  a  heart  of  stone "  in  the  prophetic 
literature  (Ezek.  xi.  9  ;   xxxvi.  26). 

Or  again,  "  And  he  hid  him  (or  it)  in  the  sand  "  (Exod. 
ii.  12).  This  means,  say  the  Rabbis,  that  Moses  confided  the 
secret  to  the  Israelites  {Exod.  Rabb.  i.  29).  For  the  Israelites 
are  often  considered  in  the  Bible  under  the  figure  of  the  sand. 


Class  V. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  case  of  new  metaphors,  and 
referred  to  under  the  two  previous  headings  (Classes  III.  and 
IV.),  are  used  in  Midrashic  poetry  also  in  regard  to  new 
similes.  Some  of  the  similes  introduced  by  the  Rabbis  into 
the  Bible  text  have  no  basis  in  sacred  Scripture,  whilst  others 
have  been  suggested  by  the  words  and  phrases,  by  the 
thoughts  and  ideas,  in  this  or  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  instances  corresponding  to  Class  III.  in  metaphors  seem 
to  be  rather  rare.  Here  is  one  example  to  illustrate  my 
meaning : — 

"  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree  :  he  shall 
grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon"  (Ps.  xcii.  12). 
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In  Midrashic  poetry  the  terms  of  the  comparison  are 
widened,   and   the   simile  becomes   almost  a  new   one  : — 

"  Israel  is  lilvc  unto  the  palm  tree  and  the  cedar.  The 
palm  tree  has  no  waste :  the  dates  are  used  for  food,  the 
branches  for  praise  (in  divine  worship),  the  dry  and  withered 
twigs  for  covering,  the  threads  or  fibres  for  ropes,  the  panicles 
for  sieves  and  for  beams  to  cover  the  house.  Even  so  it  is 
in  Israel ;  all  members  have  their  places,  and  are  useful  in 
their  respective  spheres.  And  just  as  with  the  palm  tree  and 
the  cedar,  whosoever  climbs  to  the  top  without  care  and  pre- 
caution falls  down  and  is  killed,  so  whosoever  attacks  Israel 
will  receive  punishment  at  their  hands"  {Gen.  Rabb.  xli.  i). 

Class  VI. 

The  other  class  of  new  similes  read  into  the  Bible  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  Rabbinic  poetry.  Here  are  a 
few  instances : — 

(rt)  Palestine  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (xi.  i6)  "the 
pleasant "  or  "  goodly  "  land,  nvn  pN.  The  use  of  the  term 
^l^y  which  signifies  "  a  stag "  as  well  as  "  beauty,"  suggested 
to  the  Rabbis  several  similes  in  which  the  land  of  Israel  is 
compared  to  the  stag  (see,  e.g.  Kethiiboth,  1 1 2rt). 

{U)  "  Hear  this,  all  ye  peoples  ; 

Give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world,"  ibn  ''nt^'V  ^D. 

— Ps.  xlix.  2. 

The  somewhat  rare  expression  "i^n  for  world,  suggested 
to  the  poetic  Rabbis  the  following  new  and  original  simile 
from  the  animal  kingdom  : — 

"  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  like  the  weasel,  rrhin. 
Even  as  the  weasel  collects  the  grains  and  lays  them  up  in 
a  hoard  and  knows  not  for  whom  it  is  storing,  so  do  all  who 
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come  into  this  world  treasure  up  wealth,  without  knowing  to 
whom  they  will  leave  it"  {Talkut,  ad  loc). 

{c)  "  If  one  is  compelled  to  ask  for  human  help,  his  coun- 
tenance changes  like  the  colours  of  the  D"n3 "  (perhaps  the 
sea-cormorant,  Kopwvtj ;  evidently  some  sea-bird  that  changes 
its  colours  in  the  sunlight).  So  runs  a  Tahnudic  simile 
{BcracJioth,  6b).  This  is  based  upon  the  rather  obscure 
passage  in   Psalms  (xii.   9),   Dnx  "':2?  ni?T  □'ns. 

{d)  "  Before  judgment  is  pronounced,  the  cause  must  be  as 
clear  and  as  evident  as  the  morning,"  is  another  Rabbinic 
simile.  This  again  is  suggested  by  the  prophetic  injunction 
(Jen  xxi.  12),  t:DK'D  "ipa^  in,  "Execute  judgment  in  the 
morning." 

Class  VII, 

Very  often  in  Midrashic  poetry  several  of  the  Biblical 
metaphors  and  similes  which  have  reference  to  the  same 
object  are  grouped  together,  and  a  new  point  of  comparison 
is  established.  Israel  in  the  Bible  is  compared  to  the  dust 
and  likewise  to  the  stars.  Rabbinic  poetry  joins  together 
these  two  ideas,  and  forms  a  new  conception  of  this  combina- 
tion of  similes  :— 

"When  Israel  are  brought  low  they  are  as  low  as  the  dust, 
but  once  they  are  raised,  they  rise  even  unto  the  stars" 
{Mcgillah,  i6a). 

The  Law  is  compared  to  water,  wine,  and  milk  (Isa.  Iv.  i). 
The  different  terms  of  the  comparison  are  variously  worked 
out  in  Midrashic  poetry.  But  one  general  simile  is  formed 
also  out  of  the  combination  of  the  three  terms  : — 

"  Even  as  these  three  beverages  are  best  preserved  in  the 
simplest  of  vessels,  so  are  the  words  of  the  Law  most  safe  in 
him  who  is  of  humble  disposition"  {Taanith,  ya). 
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Class  VIII. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  draw  attention  to  what  I 
called  the  purely  Rabbinic  metaphors  and  similes,  that  is, 
those  figures  which  are  not  based  either  upon  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  They  are  varied  in  subject  and 
character.  They  are  drawn  from  the  whole  realm  of  nature ; 
from  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  from  the  world  of  plants 
and  from  the  varied  crafts  and  occupations  of  the  town  and 
the  country.  I  can  give  here  only  a  few  illustrations  from 
the  vast  number  I  have  collected  and  classified  in  different 
ways  for  closer  study  and  consideration  on  another  occasion. 
Let  me  quote  some  metaphors  first : — 

(a)  "  Four  persons  entered  the  Pardes  ;  one  of  them,  Elisha 
ben  Abuyyah,  began  to  hew  down  the  tender  plants  "  {Hagigah, 
I4Z»).  This  is  the  metaphorical  description  of  the  soaring  of 
the  scholastic  mind  into  the  realms  of  speculative  philosophy, 
and  the  varied  influences  exercised  upon  the  faith  and  beliefs 
of  the  several  students. 

(b)  Another  purely  Rabbinic  metaphor  bearing  on  the  same 
subject  may  here  be  mentioned.  "  Rabbi  Meir  found  a  pome- 
granate," say  the  sages  ;  "  he  ate  up  its  kernel  and  threw  away 
the  shell"  (Hagigah,  i  5<^),  thereby  conveying  the  idea  that 
Rabbi  Meir  absorbed  what  was  best  in  the  teachings  of 
Acher,  his  tutor,  but  selected  and  discarded  his  dangerous 
doctrines. 

(c)  The  all-round  scholars  filled  with  knowledge  are  spoken 
of  by  the  Rabbis  in  several  places  as  "  the  clusters  of  grapes  " 
(e.g.  Chitllin,  g2a)  ;  whilst 

(d)  Their  departure  from  the  academy  to  their  respective 
homes  is  in  one  place  expressed  as  "  the  eagles  winging  their 
way  to  their  nests"  (Erubi/i,  S3^')- 

(e)  The  cow   suckling  its  young   is  the  metaphorical  image 
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in  Midrashic  poetry  for  the  relations  between  the  teacher  and 
his  disciples :  "  Much  more  anxious  than  the  calf  to  suck  is 
the  cow  to  suckle  "  {Pesachim,  1 1 2a). 

Ravages  by  death  are  described  in  Rabbinic  poetry  in 
various  beautiful  metaphors.  The  cutting  off  of  the  branches 
is  a  figure  for  the  death  of  children  (Baba  Mczia,  io8a),  and 
the  departure  of  the  soul  is  referred  to  metaphorically  as  the 
loss  of  a  precious  pearl  [Yerushalmi  Kilami,  ix.  28),  or  the 
fl3'ing  away  of  a  bird  {Sanhedrin,  9 1  a). 

And  now  for  a  few  examples  of  purely  Midrashic  similes. 
A  number  of  these  are  found  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  (see 
ii.  II  ;  iii.  22  ;  iv.  21,  25,  26).  But  I  will  quote  some 
instances  from  other  parts  of  Rabbinic  literature  :  — 

(a)  "  Infidelity  in  the  home  is  like  a  worm  in  a  poppy- 
seed  "  {Sola,  lb). 

(b)  "  To  attempt  to  uproot  a  word  of  the  Torah  is  as  futile 
as  to  endeavour  to  whiten  a  black  raven's  wings  "  (Lev.  Rabb. 
xix.  2). 

(c)  "  The  guides  of  the  generation  were  as  the  face  of  the 
dog  (for  shamelessness)  "  (Sanhedrin,  97a). 

(d)  "  Those  who  eat  irregularly  at  all  times  of  the  day  are 
like  the  fowls  pecking  in  the  dust  "  (Yoma,  y^b). 

The  same  touch  from  the  habits  of  birds  is  used  elsewhere 
for  another  purpose :  "  I  will  exact  punishment  from  them 
gradually  (little  by  little),  like  the  pecking  of  the  fowls  in  the 
dust  "  (Abodah  Zara,  4a). 

(e)  "  Society  and  the  family  are  like  a  heap  of  stones. 
When  one  stone  is  removed  the  whole  heap  is  shaken,  but 
when  a  stone  is  added  the  heap  is  made  firmer  and  remains 
standing  "  {Gen.  Rabb.  c.  7). 

(/)  "  Even  as  salt  acts  as  preservative  to  meat,  so  does  the 
soul  preserve  the  body"  (Id.  xxxiv.  10). 

(g)   "The  death  of  the  righteous  is  like  unto  the  loss  of 
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a  precious  pearl.  The  pearl  is  lost  to  its  owner,  but  exists 
somewhere ;  even  so  is  the  righteous  lost  to  his  generation 
only,  but  has  existence  still"  {Megillah,  \^a). 

And  here  I  must  end.  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of 
a  wide  and  fascinating  subject.  I  hope  to  return  to  it  again 
on  a  future  occasion. 


SOME    POINTS    OF   COMPARISON    AND 

CONTRAST    IN    JEWISH    AND 

ROMAN    LAW. 

BY    THE    RfiV.    MOSES    HYAMSON,    B.A.,    LL.B. 


Two  nations  have  developed  majestic  systems  of  Juris- 
prudence, the  first  of  sciences,  which  Lord  Brougham  some- 
where styles  the  Quintessence  of  Practical  Wisdom. 

Ancient  Rome,  from  a  small  hamlet,  over  whose  low  walls 
the  founder's  twin  brother,  according  to  the  legend  of  her 
foundation,  jumped  in  derision,  became  in  time  a  world- 
conqueror. 

Her  sway  at  one  time  (133  b.c.e.)  extended  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  monarchies  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  her  conquests  were  even  then  not  complete. 
Various  races,  each  with  its  distinct  civilisation,  laws,  and 
customs,  were  brought  under  the  yoke,  and  compelled  to 
acknowledge  her  supremacy. 

Hence,  by  very  force  of  circumstances,  from  the  divergent 
and  doubtless  often  conflicting  systems  of  the  nations  under 
her  rule,  was  evolved  the  jus  geittt'uni,  which  almost  entirely 
absorbed  the  ancient  jus  civile,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
foundations  of  modern  European  Law. 

The  Jewish    people,   who  trace    their   descent  to  a  nomad 

Emir,    strangers    and    wanderers    at    the    beginning   of    their 

history,    and,    with     brief    intervals    of    rest,    strangers    and 

wanderers  ever  since,  scattered  and  dispersed  in  many  lands, 

and  even  when   upon    their  own    land    subjected   at  different 

epochs    to    many    foreign    masters — Assyrians,    Babylonians, 
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Greeks,  Persians,  Romans — thrown  into  contact  with  many 
nations,  yet  always  preserving  their  own  keen  intellectual 
individuality — this  race  has  also  evolved  a  magnificent  system 
of  Jurisprudence,  to  which  full  justice  has  never  yet  been 
rendered.  Jewish  Political  Independence  does  not  exist,  and 
consequently  Jewish  Jurisprudence  has  no  penal  sanctions.  The 
observance  of  its  laws  is  not  enforced  by  physical  pains  and 
penalties.  There  is  no  army  or  police  to  compel  obedience  to 
a  Jewish  Judge's  decision,  no  prison  to  incarcerate  the  recalci- 
trant for  contempt  of  court.  But  Jewish  Law,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  enjoys  the  homage  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  race. 
It  is  orderly,  reasoned,  logical.  It  is  a  living  system  that  has 
developed  and  is  developing ;  and,  on  these  grounds,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  name  Law,  as  much  at  least  as  Public  Inter- 
national Law,  which  also  emanates  from  no  sovereign  authority 
and  has  no  sanctions,  has  been  largely  evolved  by  civilian 
Jurists,  and  depends  for  its  observance  on  the  voluntary 
assent  of  the  Family  of  Nations   that  calls  itself  civilised. 

The  basis  of  Jewish  Jurisprudence  and  its  point  d^appui  is, 
of  course,  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
And  as  Christianity  was  the  Law  of  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
even  as  it  is  now  part  of  the  Law  of  the  Land  in  all  European 
countries,  with  one  exception — that  of  Turkey — and  as  the 
Bible  is  the  text-book  of  Christianity,  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
at  the  appearance  in  the  pre-Justinian  period  of  the  Lex  Dei, 
Mosaicariim  et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio,  a  comparison  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Roman  Laws  ascribed  to  Rufinus,  "  a  praetorian 
prefect  of  Theodosius  I.  who  died  in  395  c,e.,  or  to  Rufinus, 
a  fellow-pupil  of  St.  Jerome,  founder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
Convent,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  "  (Hunter,  p.  88). 
Texts  are  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  parallels  are  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  Jurists  or  Imperial  Constitutions. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  write  a  critique  of  this 
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compilation,  which,  apart  "  from  its  usefulness  in  recon- 
structing the  works  quoted  from  Paul's  Sententicr,  Paul's 
Regida,  and  the  Hermogenian  and  Gregorian  Codes,"  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  value  for  our  purpose,  and  for  the 
following  reason.  The  Pentateuch,  the  3n^^:^'  min,  the  Jtis 
Scriplum,  is  only  the  foundation  of  Jewish  Law.  The  magnifi- 
cent superstructure  in  which  Judaism  and  Jewry  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being,  is  the  na  hv^^  HTin,  the  Oral  Law,  the 
Jus  non-Scriphwi,  the  nearest  analogue  to  which  is  our  English 
Common  Law.  This  is  the  eternal  living  principle  implanted 
in  us.^  This  represents  the  Jural  consciousness  of  the  Jewish 
People.  The  joint  product  of  heredity  and  environment,  the 
Oral  Law  is  rooted  in  ancestral  traditions,  which  themselves 
rest  on  the  bed-rock  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  developed  and  is  developing  in  accordance  with  new  needs 
and  conditions,  not  by  sudden  upheavals  or  violent  revolu- 
tionary changes,  but  by  the  slow  imperceptible  process  of 
gradual  evolution.  And  in  this  sense  the  saying  is  true, 
"  Whatever  a  competent  disciple  will  decide  in  his  teacher's 
presence  has  been  already  said  to  Moses  on  Sinai."  "' 

The  philosophic  mind  is  not  content  with  mere  observation 
and  classification  of  facts  and  their  reduction  to  rules.  It 
seeks  to  trace  causes,  indicate  mutual  influences,  and  establish 
connections  and  relationships  between  cognate  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  aims  at  the  larger  unity  which  comprehends 
differences  in  human  institutions,  and  explains  those  differences 
by  differences  of  environment  or  heredity.  The  philosophy 
of  a  subject  lies,  therefore,  not  at  its  centre,  but  at  its  points 
of  contact  or  section  with  related  subjects. 

^  na  ^yntr  min  n  "i:2inn  yo:  uh^v  ^^n  [T.j.  Meguia,  iv.). 

-  ^yoD  r::;xh  idxj  ins  m  ^jsi'  rwy\rt>  ttiv  D^m  'vt^rw  nc  ^d 

(.Chagiga,  36). 

Cf.  also  Matt,   xxiii.  2,  3  :    "  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ; 
all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do." 
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And  so  the  modern  Jewish  student  of  Law  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  study  of  Jewish  Law  and  Roman  Law  as 
isolated  and  independent  fields  of  science.  He  will  ask  :  Are 
there  parallels  or  contrasts  between  the  two  systems?  How 
are  these  to  be  explained?  Has  there  been  mutual  inter- 
action, and  in  what  directions  ?  The  reply  is  that  all  the 
data  point  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  contact,  and 
consequently  to  mutual  influence.  During  a  large  portion  of 
the  period  of  development  in  both  systems,  there  was  free, 
constant,  and  continual  intercommunication  between  Rome 
and  Judaea. 

Judas  Maccabaeus,  after  his  victories  over  Antiochus,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  The  Syrian  War,  192-184  b.c.e., 
certainly  brought  Jews  in  touch  with  the  Roman  legionaries. 
Rome's  embrace  of  Judaea  tightened  till  Judaea's  political 
existence  as  an  independent  state  was  strangled.  A  hundred 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  Judaea  was, 
nominally  under  its  own  rulers,  really  a  subject  province  of 
the  All-conquering  Power.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  we 
read  of  embassies  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  various  Roman 
Emperors — Caligula,  Claudius,  Trajan.  After  Bar  Cochba's 
valiant  but  desperate  attempt  to  regain  independence  had 
failed,  and  the  last  embers  of  revolution  had  been  quenched  in 
torrents  of  blood,  a  milder  period  followed.  The  Patriarchate 
was  semi-officially  recognised.^ 

R,  Judah  the  Prince  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
one  of  the  Antonines,  either  Antoninus  Pius  or  more  probably 
Marcus  Aurelius  Philosophus.  There  were  Jewish  colonies  at 
Rome,  comprehending  observant  co-religionists  who  were  at  the 
same  time  men  of  influence.  Theodos  of  Rome  is  the  name 
that   occurs  at  once  to  the  mind."      The  classical  period,   the 

-  ( 7".  />'.  Pc'sac/iwi,  53rt  and  53/')  VOIl    l"''X    Dmr, 
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golden  age  of  Roman  Jurisprudence,  coincides  with  an  active 
period  in  the  development  of  Jewish  Law,  Hillel  to  R.  Juda 
the  Prince's  Codification. 

Just  as  at  Rome  there  sprang  up  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
two  schools  of  Jurists,  the  followers  of  the  rigid  Ateius  Capito 
and  those  who  preferred  the  milder  teaching  of  Antistius 
Labeo,  so  Jewish  Law  has  its  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their 
respective  schools. 

And  even  as  the  Roman  rival  schools  did  not  differ  in 
fundamental  principles,  but  only  in  detailed  applications,^ 
so    it    has    been    said    of    Beth    Shammai    and    Beth    Hillel, 

(T.  B.  Jebamolh,  i^b,  Mishna).  ::f'2D  n'3  xh  bbn  r\'2D  Q'^Z':  nl*'^Sd 
A  curious  chronological  coincidence,  too,  it  is  that  the  com- 
pletion of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  called  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  viz.  Justinian's  Digests,  Constitutions,  and  Institutes, 
nearly  synchronises  with  the  TiDpnn  n?D'nn,  the  Final  Redaction 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  by  Rabina  and  R.  Ashi  and  the 
Saburaim.  Yet  more,  the  Glossators  of  Bologna,  who  in  the 
eleventh  century  wrote  glosses  or  marginal  notes  on  every 
paragraph  and  almost  every  word  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
and  so  revived,  and  as  has  been  said,  recreated  the  study  of 
Roman  Law,  have  their  counterpart  at  about  the  same  period 
in  Rashi  and  his  successors  the  Tosafists. 

These  coincidences  are  hardly  accidental.  It  seems  more 
logical  to  regard  them  as  so  many  converging  lines  of  evidence 

^  "  If  we  now  inquire  whether  this  divergence  of  schools  was  based  on  any 
difference  of  principle,  the  answer  is  No  !  ...  it  was  merely  a  difference  on  a 
multitude  of  isolated  points  of  detail.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  founders  were 
men  of  dissimilar  character  and  intellectual  dispositions,  that  Labeo  was  character- 
ised by  boldness  of  logic  and  a  spirit  of  innovation,  while  Capito  rested  on  tradition 
and  authority,  and  inclined  to  conservatism"  {Dig.,  I,  2,  4,  7).  .  .  .  "We  must  sup- 
pose that  the  intellectual  impulse  given  by  Labeo  was  communicated  to  the  followers 
of  both  schools  of  Jurisprudence"  (Poste's  Gains,  134,  135).  The  closeness  of  the 
parallel  between  the  tendencies  of  these  schools  and  those  of  Beth  Hillel  and  Beth 
Shammai  is  most  remarkable. 
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pointing  to  mutual  interaction  of  the  two  systems.  As  has 
been  well  said,  Jewish  History  is  painted  on  a  background 
of  Universal  History,  So  many  occasions  of  contact,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile,  could  not  fail  to  have  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  Jurists  of  the  two  nations.  Acknowledged  borrowing 
there  is  indeed  none.  But  lawyers  are  chary  of  admitting  the 
sources  whence  they  have  drawn  their  wisdom.  The  Law  is 
supposed  to  originate  in  gremio  jtidicum.  English  writers  like 
Glanvil,  Fleta,  Bracton  have  incorporated  into  their  works  large 
portions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  without  admitting  their 
indebtedness.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  an  uncon- 
scious infiltration  of  ideas  takes  places  when  intellects  are 
working  about  the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject,  even 
though  on  parallel  and  independent  lines.  Acknowledged 
borrowing  there  is  indeed  none,  but  no  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  Post-Biblical  and  Rabbinical  Law  can  take  up  his 
Gains  or  Justinian  without  parallels  and  contrasts  in  every 
branch  of  Law,  Family,  Property,  ObHgations,  contractual 
and  delictual.  Procedure,  forcing  themselves  on  his  notice. 
To  trace  out  carefully  in  the  Talmud  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  Institutes,  Digest,  and  Code  on  the  other,  the  simi- 
larities and  the  differences  in  their  respective  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, with  special  attention  to  the  dates  of  their  genesis 
in  the  two  systems,  so  as  to  indicate  which  has  th»e  credit  of 
originality,^  would  require  the  entire  energies  of  many  genera- 
tions of  scholars.  And  the  result  of  this  disproportionate 
labour  would  after  all  be  barren  and  profitless.  We  propose 
rather  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  conception  of  Law  and  the 

^  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  parallelisms  do  not  necessarily  always  imply  deri- 
vative relationship.  Certain  rules  are  so  reasonable  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
systems.  They  belong  to  the  Jus  naturale  quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes 
homines  constituit  (Just.,  Inst.  i.  2,  l).  Still,  where  a  rule  occurring  in  two  systems 
is  obviously  artificial  or  conventional,  the  only  alternative  to  the  inference  that  one 
borrowed  it  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  other  is  that  both  derived  it  from  a 
third  source. 
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development  of  its  administration  among  the  Jews  and  Romans, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  two  nations, 
of  which  their  respective  legal  institutions  are  the  faithful 
reflection  and  product. 

I. 

EARLY    CONCEPTION    OF    LAW. 

The  Latin  term  for  Law  in  its  widest  and  most  general 
sense  is  Jus.  A  few  of  its  derivatives  are  Judex,  Judicium, 
Jurisprudcntia,  Jubeo.  The  Judex  is  one  who  declares  jus, 
qui  jus  dicit.  Jubeo  is  a  compound  of  jus  habeo.  In  later 
Roman  Law  Jus  has  several  distinct  meanings,  all  of  which 
have  their  analogues  in  the  Hebrew  p.     Jus  means — 

L  The  whole  body  of  Law,  ITi  m. 

II.  Portions  of  \\.,  jus  civile,  jus  gentium,  D13J;  \n,  7S"it^''  p. 

III.  Single  enactments  or  bodies  of  rules,  n^nn  "ic^a  p. 

IV.  Legal  rights,  in  the  phrase  "inj;  pn. 
V.  Decision,  in  the  phrase  pin  ns  fanin. 

VI.   Place  of  judgment  (Praetor's),  Deborah's  song,  pno  ^j;  ^3DT 

(Judges  V.  9),  pi  r\'2 
VII.   Jus  strictum,  as  opposed  to  Equity,  "inn  nx  y^T\  nip"* 

n-nn  pi  ^y  Dn-'jn  •n"'oj;ny>  ^y  n^s  d'^^k^it'  nmn  \h 
— {Baba  Mczia,  2,'^b). 
VIII.  Justice,  '131  \'^r\  !3j?10iy  oiMyn  onm  ':  hv  {Ethics,  i.,  end). 

pn  originally'  meant  championship.  God  is  called  ni30?X  |n, 
the  Judge,  or  rather  the  Champion,  of  the  widows.  The 
Shofitim  were  not  jurists,  but  defenders  of  the  nation  against 
their  oppressors.  So  the  phrase  in  the  Liturgy,  133^  nx  pni 
irnn  ns  mn,  should  be  rendered  not  "  Who  pleaded  our  cause 
and  judged  our  suit,"  but  "Who  championed  and  defended 
our  cause."  A  prominent  element,  then,  in  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  justice  is  the  Redress  of  Wrong,  the  championship 
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of  the  weak  and  defenceless  against  the  strong  and  violent 
oppressor. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  jus  ?  The  older  form,  we 
are  told  by  the  philologists,  was  joiis,  connected  with  Jove,^ 
or  identified  with  the  yos  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  yaos  of  the 
Zend  Avesta,  the  Divine  Will.^  The  early  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  regarded  the  pronouncements  of  the  judges  as  divine 
oracles,  Oepua-Te?.^ 

The  parallel  in  early  Biblical  literature  is  in  the  use  of  the 
name  Elohim  as  applied  to  judges  : — 

Both  the  primary  and  secondary  senses  of  Elohim  we  find 
in  the  text  Psalm  Ixxxii.  i,  ms'C'''  n''n^«  n"ip3  ^K  myn  nV3  DTi^N. 

Some  derive  Jus  from  the  Sanscrit  yu^  to  join.  Jus  is  the 
bond  of  society.  But  here,  too,  the  analogy  holds  good,  for 
DM^X  comes  from  npx,  to  bind.  Hence  npx^  a  binding  oath  ;  cp. 
xh^  in  the  Piel,  DTO^kS  D''0^i<0,  "  binding  sheaves,"  D?S,  "  tongue- 
tied."  Law  and  Religion  originally  formed  one  system. 
] urisprudeniia  was  divinarum  atque  humanarum  reruin  notitia. 
"The  law  administered  was  the  Will  of  Heaven.  The  enact- 
ments were  given  by  Heaven  for  the  guidance  of  men  on 
earth.  The  administration  of  justice  originally  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  priest's  functions.  The  sanctions  were 
largely  religious "  (Muirhead),  This  statement  of  early 
Roman  Law  reads  like  an  account  of  the  Torah,  of  which 
the  priests  were  originally  to  be  the  teachers,  npy^  T'DDK^D  IIV 
h^''\^h  imim,    and    sometimes    the  judges,   W  IS   jnan   ^s  nsni 

So   far  the   parallel   between   the   two  conceptions  of  Law. 

^  Apuleius  de  deo  Socratis.   Sol^zszxAx,  Uebei-den  Eid  bei  den  Udmern.    Huschke, 
Das  alte  Romischejahi-,  quoted  in  Muirhead. 
^  Breal,  ibid. 
^  Prima  deumfas  quae  Themis  Graiis.     Ausonius,  quoted  in  Muirhead. 
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Now  for  the  contrast.  They  who  need  the  service  of  a  judge 
are  not  students  who  Hve  quiet,  retired,  cahii,  contemplative 
lives,  but  merchants,  manufacturers,  artisans,  those  who  do  the 
active  work  of  the  world  in  the  counting-house,  the  factory, 
and  the  market-place.  These  find  themselves  frequentl}'  in- 
volved in  conflicts  with  their  fellow-men,  and  require  the  good 
offices  of  the  bonus  arbiter,  the  peace- making  adjudicator,  to 
adjust  their  disputes. 

The  preliminary  process  before  trial  and  the  mode  of  trial 
exhibit  in  their  peculiarities  national  characteristics. 

For  a  considerable  period  a  Roman  trial  had  to  be  preceded 
by  a  vvidicatio — the  assertion  of  a  claim.  This  took  the  form 
of  maniinm  consertio,  a  mock  fight,  a  threatened  breach  of  the 
peace.  And  this  pretended  fight,  vis  ex  conventu,  was  to  a  late 
period  an  essential  element  in  interdict  procedure.  A  man 
had  to  be  prepared  to  fight  for  his  right  before  an  injunction 
was  granted.  In  Jewish  legal  procedure  this  ultimate  appeal 
to  force,  this  barbarous  mimic  warfare,  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  distinction  ?  It  lies  in 
the  origin,  history,  and  resulting  characters  of  the  two  nations. 

Rome,  whatever  the  pursuits  of  its  citizens  originally,  soon 
became  a  nation  of  aggressive  warriors.  The  Roman  literally 
lived  by  his  sword.  His  property  was  called  praediunt,  booty. 
The  best  title  was  that  of  conquest,  maxinie  sua  esse  credebant 
quae  ex  hostibus  cepissent  {Gains,  iv.  i6).  "  My  strong  arm  has 
gained  for  me  all  this  wealth,"  the  Roman  patrician  might 
indeed  have  said,  as  he  surveyed  his  broad  domains  of  ager 
publicus  captured  from  the  foe  and  assigned  to  him  by  the 
State,  and  cultivated  by  the  captives  of  his  spear,  whose  lives 
had   been   spared   at   the  price  of  lifelong  servitude.^      Just  as 

^  "Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  sunt  quod  iniperatores  captives  vendere  jubent  ac 
per  hoc  servare  nee  occidere  solent "  (Just.,  In.  i.  3,  3).  13y  is  possibly  connected 
etymologically  with  T2N? 

II.  I  I 
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the  gentleman  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Aniiigcr,  the 
esquire  entitled  to  bear  arms,  so  the  Quirites,  the  Roman 
lords,  were  spearmen.  The  symbol  of  the  spear  dominated 
the  centumviral  court  and  the  State  auction. 

For  a  nation  of  warriors,  might  is  right.  A  man  must 
assert  his  right  with  his  own  strong  hand.  "  In  sich  selbst 
tragt  der  Einzelne  den  Grund  seines  Rechtes,  durch  sich 
selbst  muss  er  es  schtitzen "  (Jhering,  Ccist  des  Romischen 
Rechts,  quoted  Moyle,  Excursus,  x.  p.  613). 

This  period  of  self-redress  leaves  its  strongly  -  marked 
traces  in  the  mock  combat,  the  vindicaiio,  manimni  consertioj 
vis  ex  conventu,  in  the  terms  marms,  power,  and  mancipiu)u, 
servant.^ 

How  different  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Jews,  A  nation 
descended  from  shepherds,  enslaved,  then  emancipated  from 
servitude,  and  with  the  exception  of  short  intervals  of  peace 
and  freedom  continually  struggling,  not  for  extension  of  terri- 
tory, not  for  increase  of  dominion,  but  for  bare  existence. 

There  could  not  be  a  sharp  division  between  patron  and 
client,  patrician  and  plebeian,  where  all  had  originally  been 
slaves.  There  was  no  struggle  for  political  privileges  where 
all  were  from  the  first  equal  before  the  law.  Such  an  origin, 
such  a  history,  such  circumstances  and  conditions,  such 
principles  of  justice  and  equality  and  kindliness  laid  down 
from  the  first,  could  not  but  beget  and  foster  gentleness  and 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed  and  fellow-feeling  for  the  forlorn. 
The  stranger  is  not  a  hostis,  as  with  the  Romans,  but  a  guest, 
a  sojourner,  even  as  Abraham  had  been  a  sojourner,  even  as 
all  Israel  were  sojourners.  He  is  to  be  treated  not  in  the 
spirit  of  enmity  but  of  love.  And  with  such  sentiments  there 
could   be   no   mauniDn    coiiscrlio,  no   mock   fight   preliminary  to 

'  So  the  Normans,  a  fighting  race,  introduce  into  conquered  England  the  savage 
trial  by  combat,  only  formally  abolished  by  59  Geo.  W.  c.  46. 
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a   trial,  for  already  in   Egypt   a   Hebrew  who   raised  his  hand 
against  his  brother  was  branded  as  wicked — 

.j?L*-i  x-ip3  n"  c-iDH  h:^    :iy-i  nnn  nof'  jjci 
If  men    have   a   difference,    it    comes    before    the  judge    to    be 
settled  by  peaceful  arbitration — 

inm  pi  ::'\s  pa  "riDa'C'i  ^^n  X31  im  on^  n\-i''  ^3 
And   this   Ivindly  spirit  was  strengthened  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  which   drew  them   together  in  closer  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy.     It   was   this   oppression   that   preserved   the  purity  of 
administration  of  the  law  and  simplicity  of  Jewish  procedure. 


II. 

ADMINISTRATORS    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    LAW. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  early  Romans  Law  and 
Religion  were  part  of  the  same  system  ;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  former,  as  of  the  latter,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  They  are  said  to  have  established  the  Jus 
jurandwii,  the  oath,  and  the  sacramentuni,  the  stake  deposited 
by  litigants  and  forfeited  by  the  losing  party,  and  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  sacrifices  ;  to  have  substituted  for  death  the 
milder  penalty  of  banishment  ;  and  to  have  accepted  purifica- 
tions and  offerings  in  lieu  of  punishment.  These  have  their 
apparent  equivalents  in  Jewish  Law,  but  with  notable  and 
significant  differences.  Lev.  v.  20-26;  A.V.  vi.  2-6:  "If  a 
soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  lie  unto 
his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  or 
in  fellowship  {i.e.  partnership  or  agency),  or  in  a  thing  taken 
away  by  violence,  or  hath  deceived  his  neighbour  ;  or  have 
found  that  which  was  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it,  and 
sweareth  ...  he  shall  restore  that  which  he  took  violently 
away,  or  the  thing  which  he  has  deceitfully  gotten,  or  that 
which  was  delivered  to  him   to  keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which 
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he  found,  or  all  that  which  he  hath  sworn  falsely  ;  he  shall 
even  restore  it  in  the  principal,  and  shall  add  the  fifth  part 
more,  and  give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth  .  .  .  and 
he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering  to  the  Lord." 

Here  we  apparently  have  sacrifice  accepted  as  atonement  for 
wrong.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  first  that  the  text  speaks  of 
a  claim  that  cannot  be  enforced,  where  there  was  no  proof  and 
the  allegation  of  wrong  was  met  with  a  denial,  and  where, 
subsequently,  the  wrongdoer's  conscience  was  stricken  with  re- 
morse. Secondly,  the  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  till  restitution 
had  been  made,  with  an  additional  fine  of  a  fifth  as  solaimm  to 
the  sufferer.  In  Judaism  there  was  no  compounding  with 
conscience  by  an  offering  to  God.  There  was  not  even  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram  for  accidental  homicide,  as  in  early  Roman 
Law  (see  XII  tables).  As  in  the  Roman  system  till  the  end 
of  the  classical  period,  so  in  Judaism  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  present  day,  oaths  were  not  indiscriminately  administered 
to  all  parties,  but  only  where  a  prima  facie  case  had  been  made 
out  by  plaintiff  but  the  evidence  was  insufficient.  In  such  a 
case  the  defendant  had  the  alternative  of  taking  an  oath  or 
paying,  113331  V^^^.  Another  parallel  is  sacratio,  the  origin  of 
Interdictio  aquae  ct  ignis.  A  man  who  removed  his  neighbour's 
landmark  became  a  homo  sacer,  an  outcast  with  whom  it  was 
pollution  to  associate.  The  exact  parallel  is  furnished  in  the 
text,  injn  ^133  3''D»  "ins  ;  nnx  connected  with  niN,  to  pluck  out. 
This  is  the  germ  of  the  weapon  of  excommunication  in  its 
milder  or  severer   forms, ^   ^'hi^snc:;'  D"in  "'n3. 

Fides  was  deified  in  the  ancient  Roman  Law.  The  Jewish 
Monotheist's  reverence  for  Truth  and  Fidelity  is  expressed  in 
the  fine  Talmudic  metaphor,  n'n'p'n  ^c  lomn  ddn*.      To  give  the 

^  If  a  man  repeatedly  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Beth  Din  is  guilty  of 
contumacy,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  this  penalty,  IDIN  ]n3C  even  as  in 
English  Law  in  misdemeanours,  after  various  writs  had  proved  ineffective,  the 
accused  is  liable  to  outlawry  (Harris,  Priiuipli-s  of  CHiitinal  Lazv,  350,  351). 
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right  hand  was  a  pledge  of  faith  (Livy,  i.  21,4;  xxiii.  9,  3). 
To  promise  is  etymologically  derived  from  promitterc  dextram. 
Among  the  Jews,  up  to  the  present  day,  tjD  nrpD  is  as 
sacred   as   an   oath. 

And  yet  the  Romans  recognised  that  a  bare  promise 
estabhshed  a  moral  claim,  binding  on  the  conscience,  but 
not  a  legal  claim  enforceable  at  law.  So,  in  Jewish  Law, 
a  man  who  withdrew  from  an  uncompleted  contract  could  not 
be  kept  to  his  promise,  but  a  curse  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced against  the  word-breaker.  {Baba  Mezta,  44^,  49^') : 
nmn  nroiy  •lrs:^•  ^do  jnsni?  n^nj?  sin  m^an  inni  h^yor^  tiid  instj'  ^, 
"  He  who  exacted  retribution  from  the  godless  generations 
who  perished  in  the  flood  and  were  scattered  after  the  attempt 
to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel,  will  exact  retribution  from  any 
one  who  does  not  abide  by  his  promise." 

So  far  the  similarities  on  this  point  ;   now  for  the  contrasts. 

The  Roman  pontiffs,  with  their  tendency  to  formalism, 
rigidity,  partiality  for  the  patrician  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  jealousy  of  sharing  their  special  knowledge 
with  the  common  people,  had  the  functions  of  jurisdiction 
wrested  from  their  grasp.  The  mysteries  of  "lawful"  and 
"  unlawful "  days  on  which  actions  could  or  could  not  take 
place,  and  the  various  forms  of  action,  were  soon  disclosed, 
and  Private  Law^  separated  from  Rules  of  Ritual,  emerged  as 
a  secular  system.  In  Judaism  there  was  no  such  change. 
For  there  never  had  been  a  mystery  about  the  Jewish  Religion 
or  its  Jurisprudence  ;  neither  had  ever  become  the  appanage  of 
a  class.  The  sons  of  Aaron  had,  indeed,  been  set  apart  for 
the  special  service  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  His  altar.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  was  to  furnish  teachers  of  His  people.  But  the 
whole  congregation  was  holy — a  kingdom  of  priests  in  whose 
midst  was  God.  The  Law  Moses  commanded  was  the  heritage 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob.      Every  one  was  called  to  wear 
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the  diadem  of  the  Torah.  The  foundations  of  learning  were 
not  sealed,  but  flowed  abroad  freely.  From  the  beginning 
there  prevailed  a  democratic  spirit  that  demanded  equal  oppor- 
tunities. Moses  was  assisted  by  seventy  elders  drawn  from 
all  the  tribes.  All  the  tribes  furnished  judges.  "  Among  the 
children  of  Issachar  there  were  men  who  had  understanding 
of  the  times,  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  in  Israel."  Hence 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  struggle  to  wrest  from  the  priests 
a  knowledge  of  legal  forms,  of  dies  fasti  et  nefasti.  Hence 
there  was  no  revolution  of  violent  change,  but  a  gradual 
evolution.  The  priests  were  left  to  the  end  undisturbed  in 
possession  of  their  hereditary  functions,  duties,  privileges, 
honours,  and  emoluments.  But  the  right  of  learning  and 
teaching  the  Law  they  shared  with  the  keen  and  active 
intellects  in  the  rest  of  the  nation.  When  critics  speak  of 
the  antagonism  between  priest  and  prophet,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  prophets'  denunciations  are  hurled,  not 
at  the  priestly  caste  or  its  special  rights  and  obligations,  but 
at  the  evil  lives  of  some  of  the  priests ;  that  the  fiercest 
denouncers  of  priestly  vice  were  themselves  priest-prophets — 
Jeremiah  of  Anathoth  and  Ezekiel  ben  Buzzi — and  lastly,  that 
the  restorer  of  the  Law  was  himself  a  priest,  Ezra  the  Scribe. 
Roman  Law  was  liberalised  by  two  causes.  First,  contact 
with — or  rather,  in  some  cases  total,  in  others  partial,  sub- 
jugation of — other  nations  introduced  the  Jus  Gentium,  that  in 
time  gradually  superseded  the///s  Civile.  Secondly,  the  scientific 
development  of  the  Roman  Law  was  fostered  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  liberty  under  the  Emperors,  "  With  the  disappearance 
of  liberty  the  art  of  public  speaking  had  lost  all  power  and  in- 
fluence. Yet  the  Romans  had  from  the  earliest  times  devoted 
themselves  more  to  Law  than  to  any  other  branch  of  public  life, 
and  it  was,  accordingly,  in  the  study  of  Law  that  the  highest 
and  noblest  intellects  now  engaged,  and  in  which  they  found 
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the  completest  satisfaction  of  such  aspirations  as  were  still 
tolerated  by  the  empire.  ,  .  .  With  them  we  get  the  first  idea 
of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  law.  ...  Its  favourable  and  sym- 
metrical growth  under  their  hands  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  a  peculiarity  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  namely,  the 
theoretic  scientific  purpose  of  the  work  by  which  it  was 
elaborated.  At  Rome  the  Jurists  were  not  usually  Judges, 
nor  were  the  Judges  usually  Jurists  ;  and  hence  it  was  not 
with  strict  reference  only  to  an  actual  concrete  case  that 
a  Jurist  could  make  new  law,  but  he  could  do  it  upon  a 
hypothetical  set  of  circumstances  submitted  to  him  by  a 
pupil  or  any  other  person.  Where  data  can  be  multiplied  at 
pleasure,  the  facilities  for  evolving  a  general  rule  are  immensely 
increased  "  (Moyle,  Introduction). 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  absolutely  literal  truth  to 
the  impetus  that  loss  of  political  independence  gave  to  the 
study  of  the  Torah.  The  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
was  the  signal  for  opening  the  schools — 

All  other  avenues  of  distinction  closed  to  them,  nothing  was 
left  to  the  active  intellects  in  the  Jewish  nation  but  the  study 
of  the  Law. 

In  the  well-known  story  of  the  three  Rabbis,  R.  Jehuda, 
who  discreetly  praises  Roman  institutions,  is  rewarded  with 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  rulers.  R.  Simon  b.  Jochai  dis- 
parages the  Romans,  and  is  sentenced  to  death,  but  escapes. 
R.  Jose  is  silent,  and  the  Romans  mark  their  displeasure  by 
banishing  him.  But  whether  concealed  in  a  cave  for  thirteen 
years,  or  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  Antonines,  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  nation  exercise  their  brains  in 
study  of  the  Law  and  its  development.  One  is  surprised  at 
the  imaginary  and    far-fetched  hypothetical  cases  occasionally 
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met  with  in  the  Talmud,  inn  :  Dnx  h\^  1t"Ni3  "iisv  ip  NYO^ 
{Chidin,  iigb)]  t^nrh  j'ln  nnx  i^jni  Dinnn  -jinn  nnx  "i^Ji 
(Erubtn,  S2b).  Similar  h\potheses  were  the  common  exer- 
cises in  the  Roman  schools.  The  enthusiasm  for  learning 
and  teaching  Law  was  common  to  the  Romans  and  the  Jews. 
Teaching  of  Law  was  gratuitous  among  the  former  as  among 
the  latter,  D3n2  Dns  ^IX  QJna  "JX  hd.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  stoicism,  possibly  also  in  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal political  enslavement,  Jurisprudence  became  imbued 
with  ethical  ideas.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  reproach 
that  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence  were  not  kept  separate  and 
distinct.  But  this  saturation  of  Jurisprudence  with  ethical 
ideas  is  the  glory  of  Roman  Law  in  the  classical  period,  as 
it  is  the  glory  of  Jewish  Jurisprudence.  For  what  is  it  but 
an  anticipation  of  the  modern  principle,  "  Where  law  and 
equity  conflict,  equity  should  prevail "  ?  Still,  while  sub- 
stantive law  was  liberalised  and  humanised,  adjective  law 
remains  to  the  end  clogged  and  hampered.  In  the  period 
of  the  legis  actiones  the  letter  is  looked  to  and  not  the  spirit. 
In  the  formulary  period  this  is  somewhat  mitigated.  But  the 
formulary  system  has  to  be  abolished  because  of  its  com- 
plexity, its  aiicupationcs  syllabarum  insidiantes.  In  the  libel- 
lary  period  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Emperors  deal  with 
the  cases  themselves.  But  there  are  written  pleadings  under 
this  system.  There  are  always  heavy  fees,  fines,  or  costs  to 
pay ;  at  one  period  called  sacramentiim,  at  another  sponsio, 
at  a  third  spotiulac.  There  is  always  the  prospect  of  inter- 
minable appeals  which  threaten  to  ruin  both  parties,  so  that 
probably  litigation  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  justice  was 
not  free.  It  is  significant  that  if  ethics  has  coloured  sub- 
stantive Roman  Law  it  has  left  few  traces  in  its  procedure. 
The  Jewish  system  of  adjective  law  is,  and  always  was,  of 

'  This  case,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not  an  impossibility  in  India,  where  the 
yii/tiV  stands  in  a  rigid  attitude,  immovably  fixed  to  one  spot  for  a  long  interval. 
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a  freer  character,  less  hampered  with   form,  and  imbued,  hke 
its  substantive  law,  with  the  "  generative  spirit  of  equity." 

Justice  is  free.  De  ntuiimis  lex  non  curat  has  no  applica- 
tion, nsr:?  pna  noiis  p.  Every  precaution  is  taken  that  there 
shall  be  no  appearance  or  colour  of  partiality.  Relatives  must 
not  act  as  judges,  even  as  relationship  is  a  disqualification  in 
a  witness.  In  Roman  Law  this  was  a  disqualification  in  a 
will  or  conveyance  by  mancipation,  but  a  son  could  preside 
as  Praetor  where  his  father  was  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Personal 
interest  in  the  subject  of  litigation  disqualified  the  judge. 

{Baha  Bathra,  43)  :  \hv  \rh  h\y  irx  ry^'^r\  nv  U  ^^  im  ^^ 

Judges  are  not  to  decide  according  to  jus  stfidiiin. 

{C/i.  M.  xii.  20): 

•n-nn  pt  in^  nn^^y  ^bip'  i6'c^  rh)yn  ^33  pmnn^  n^rnn  T>2''-\)i 

Pleadings  need  not  be  in  writing — 

(Ch.  M.  xiii.  3)  : 
N^s  21132  n"iJj)LD  ^ipb  Y'nb  yn)  37133  vniJi'D  ]n'h  Di«n  nx  ]'Zs)2  Va 

All  evidence  must  in  the  first  instance  be  given  orally. 
This  is  an  anticipation  of  Austin's  idea  of  ideal  procedure. 
Costs  are  not  enforced  unless  the  successful  litigant  has  been 
put  to  unnecessary  expense,  e.g.  by  being  compelled  to  go  to 
another  town  to  plead,  or  in  case  of  contumacy  of  the  losing 
party. 

(Ch.  M.  xiv.  5): 

mns  T'j;^  inij  ip^intr  s'y'N  vms^V"-  'njJD»3^  uh^h  t-'H  i^k  \ni  3''''nnon 

•xjn^  Uy'^'ch  3"iD?D  x^i  ■h'"a  ''jm 

Procedure  is  direct  and  inexpensive. 

Then    there   is    the   etiquette    of   precedence   in    procedure 
The    orphan's    case   must   be    taken    before   all    others.       The 
widow's  case  comes   next,  for   it   is   said,  "  Judge   the  orphan, 
champion   the   widow."      The   scholar   comes  next,  so   that  he 
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may  return  to  his  studies.  And  the  Rabbis  are  gallant,  for 
if  a  woman  has  a  case  she  should  be  heard  before  a  mere  man. 
The  arguments  of  one  party  must  not  be  heard  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  In  early  Roman  Law  judgment  went 
by  default  (see  XII  tables).  The  decision  is  pronounced  in 
the  name  of  the  court,  not  of  individual  judges.  There  were 
no  dissenting  judgments.  Differences  of  view  among  the 
members  of  the  court  must  not  be  published.  For  the  Jewish 
court  is  a  quasi  jury.  Hence  if  one  withdraws  no  decision 
can  be  given.  But  it  is  a  jury  of  judges,  and  therefore  an 
opinion  without  a  reason  is  not  accepted.  The  above  salient 
rules  excerpted  from  the  D^J"'''"!  'n  will  give  some  indication  of 
the  character  of  procedure  in  Jewish  Law.  The  rules  as 
formulated  are  comparatively  modern,  but  their  roots  are  in 
ancient  tradition  as  enshrined  in  the  Talmud.  They  reflect 
the  free  democratic  spirit  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  spirit 
of  Judaism.  Jewish  adjective  law  in  contradistinction  to 
Roman  procedure  is  a  free  and  voluntary  system,  permeated 
from  the  beginning  with  equity  and  fairness,  saturated  with 
the  ethical  spirit.  Its  history  exhibits  no  violent  breach  of 
continuity.  The  changes  are  gradual  and  imperceptible.  It 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  a  class.  It  was  not  imposed  from 
without  by  a  political  force.  Its  representatives  and  adminis- 
trators are  drawn  from  the  people.  Its  sanction  is  the  good- 
will of  the  people.  Its  motto  is  n'^nn  ]Vf:h  fiimn  pnv  pnv, 
"Justice,  justice  shalt  thou  pursue  that  thou  mayest  live." 
Its  ideal  is  summed  up  in  the  Psalmist's  exhortation  to  a  poor 
and  persecuted  people — 

"  Defend  tJie  poor  and  fatherless  : 
Do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and  needy." 

(Ps.  Ixxxii.  3,  4). 


THE    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE 
"ROKEACH." 

HY    THE    REV.    MORRIS    JOSEPH. 


The  Rokeach  was  written  about  seven  hundred  years  ago 
by  R.  Eleazar  ben  Jehudah  ben  Kalonymos  of  Worms.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  thirty  works  ;  but  this  is  the  only 
one  of  them  that  has  achieved  general  fame.  And  this  happy 
position  it  owes  to  its  fine  Introduction. 

And  first  a  preliminary  word  as  to  the   title   of  the   book. 

The   Hebrew  word  Rokeach  means  the  "  Perfumer,"  and  it  is 

borrowed  from  the  passage  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 

which    contains    a    prescription    for    a    holy    oil    or    ointment, 

compounded    of    sweet-smelling    spices,    after    the    art    of    the 

perfumer,  which  was  to   be  used   for  anointing  the  Tabernacle 

and  its  furniture,  and  so  making  them  fragrant.      In  choosing 

this  word  as  his  title,  the  author  tells  us  that  he  was  influenced 

b}'  the  fact  that  the  numerical  value  of  its  letters  and  that  of 

his  own  name,  "  Eleazar,"  are  identical.      But  it  is  permissible 

to  believe  that  more  valid  considerations  determined  its  choice. 

It  was  intended,  surely,  to  designate  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  book  was  indeed  to  be  a  perfumer — it  was  to  impart  to 

the  daily  life  of  the  reader  the  fragrance  of  religion.      Nay,  to 

venture  one  step  further,  just  as  the  holy  anointing  oil  scented 

the  lowliest  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  so  the  goodly  directions 

of  the  book  might  help  to  sweeten  and  glorify  the  humblest 

life. 
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As  to  the  author,  very  httle  is  known  of  him.  He  was 
born  at  some  uncertain  date  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth.^  He  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Rabbinical 
Synod  at  Mainz  in  1223,  a  fact  that  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  importance  among  the  Jews  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  the  great  R.  Jehudah  Chasid  of  Regensburg,  the 
author  of  that  renowned  ethical-religious  treatise,  the  Sepher 
Chasidini,  the  "  Book  of  the  Pious."  From  this  great  soul, 
in  whom,  according  to  Zunz,  were  united  the  poet,  the 
moralist,  and  the  religious  enthusiast,  Eleazar  drew  not  a 
little  of  his  inspiration.  A  Talmudist,  who  found  his  life's 
occupation,  after  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  expounding  the 
Rabbinical  Fathers  to  a  select  band  of  pupils,  he  had  still  a 
quick  sympathy  for  what  in  these  days  we  should  call  the 
Higher  Judaism.  He  was  certainly  no  formalist,  nor  was  the 
Talmud  for  him  a  mere  place  of  exercise  for  the  display  of 
intellectual  agility.  Imbued  with  all  the  characteristic  love  of 
the  medieval  Jew  for  the  minute  prescriptions  of  the  Rabbins, 
he  was  still  a  high-souled  man,  who  set  goodness  above  out- 
ward conformity,  and  religion  above  ceremonial,  a  man 
consumed  by  a  passion  for  righteousness,  alternately  over- 
whelmed and  uplifted  by  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine. 
That  his  spiritual  fervour  at  times  manifested  itself  in  ex- 
aggerated and  even  grotesque  forms  is  not  to  be  denied. 
He  was  the  author,  not  only  of  this  book  of  ours — this 
Rokcach,  which  (the  Introduction  more  especially)  is  char- 
acterised by  a  pure  and  exalted  morality  and  by  mighty,  yet 
sane,  yearnings  after   the  living  God — not   only  of  Talmud ic 

'  Usually  styled  Eleazar  of  Worms,  because  he  lived,  laboured,  and  died  there, 
he  was  probably  born  at  Mainz,  where  his  father  was  Rabbi,  and  where  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  fanatical  outbreaks  against  the  Jews  in  1 187  and  1188.  He  left  an 
account  of  these  events,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Historische  Com- 
mission fiir  Geschichte  der  Jtiden  in  Deutschland  {yo\.  ii.,  Berlin  1892). 
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and  liturgical  contributions  of  greater  or  less  value,  but  of 
works  like  The  Book  of  Angels,  which  depict  the  world  as  the 
playground  of  countless  spirits,  both  good  and  evil.  He  was 
a  mystic,  a  votary  of  the  Kabbala — that  notorious  system 
of  Jewish  theosophy,  as  notable  as  it  is  notorious  —  and 
even  this  book  of  ours  is  by  no  means  free  from  mysticism. 
When  we  add  that  his  religion  not  infrequently  degenerated 
into  superstition,  we  have  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  his 
shortcomings.  And  truly  the  list  is  far  less  formidable  than 
it  seems.  His  superstition  he  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile.  The  twelfth  century,  when  the 
most  absurd  ideas  found  ready  credence  everywhere,  when 
"  sorcery  and  astrology  and  alchemy  had  sway  over  the 
ignorant  crowd,  and  were  enthroned  even  in  the  courts  of 
kings,"  ^  is  not  an  age  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
examples  of  religious  philosophy  carried  on  in  the  pellucid 
atmosphere  of  reason — though  there  were  not  wanting  Jews 
to  supply  them — or  for  instances  of  that  calm  and  sober 
spirituality  which  is  so  familiar  a  phenomenon  in  these  days. 
Eleazar  of  Worms  was,  after  all,  only  the  child  of  his  age  ; 
and,  like  all  strong  natures,  he  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 
The  description  given  of  Spinoza  might  well  have  been  applied 
to  him.  He  was  "  a  God-intoxicated "  man ;  but,  unlike 
Spinoza,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Divine  carried  him  into 
regions  to  which  the  spirit  alone,  and  not  the  intellect,  holds 
the  key.  His  thirst  for  God  made  him  a  Kabbalist,  a  mystic. 
To  say  this  is,  for  some  minds,  to  condemn  him  out-of-hand. 
"  A  mere  obscurantist ! "  they  cry,  and  pass  on.  But  the 
Kabbala,  seen  in  its  true  perspective,  stripped  of  its  grotesque 
accretions,  its  gross  portraiture  of  God,  its  monstrous  angel- 
ology,  its  charms  and  spells  and  wonder-working,  deserves 
to  take  high  rank  in  literature  as  a  store-house  of  spiritual 
^  Theodore  Reinach,  Histoire  des  Israelites,  p.  127. 
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treasures.  And  as  for  mysticism,  that  sense  of  the  nearness 
of  the  Supreme,  which,  as  Holy  Writ  hath  it,^  is  so  good,  the 
partaking  of  the  Divine  Hfe  and  activity,  the  possession  of 
God  as  well  as  possession  by  Him — what  is  this  but  the 
highest  effort  of  the  human  soul  ?  Eliminate  the  mysticism 
from  the  Psalms  and  you  rob  them  of  their  nameless  charm. 
Expel  it  from  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  devotional  fabric  falls 
to  pieces.  "  We  have  lost  the  mystical  sense,"  cries  Amiel, 
the  philosopher,-^  **  and  what  is  religion  without  mysticism  ? — 
a  rose  without  perfume  !  " 

No  ;  we  owe  not  condemnation,  but  gratitude,  to  these 
medieval  Jewish  enthusiasts,  who,  at  a  time  when  Judaism 
was  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  barren  system  of 
scholastic  disputation,  or  of  evaporating  altogether  in  a  mist 
of  mere  intellectualism,  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  spiritual 
life.  Deride  mysticism  as  we  may,  it  is  the  one  potent  im- 
pulse to  obedience.  Goodness  has  for  its  chief  source,  its 
mightiest  safeguard,  the  realisation  of  God.  Our  book,  the 
Rokeach,  is  an  illustration  of  this  truth,  as  other  great  religious 
works  from  old  Jewish  pens,  such  as  the  Sephcr  Chasidmi  and 
the  Choboth  Halebaboth,  and  the  Reshith  ChocJunah  are  illus- 
trations in  their  turn.  The  Rokeach  is  the  production  of  a 
spiritual-minded  Talmudist — a  wondrous  combination,  we  may 
think — one  that  some  persons  would  ex  cathedra  pronounce 
impossible.  That  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  make  the  book 
interesting.  It  shows — though  scores  of  other  Jewish  works 
could  be  named  that  prove  the  same  thing — that  the  old- 
fashioned  Talmudic  Jew  did  know  what  "  inwardness  "  meant, 
could  aspire  after  the  saintly  life. 

For  the  book  itself  is  ostensibly  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
pendium  of  the    Rabbinical    law ;    it    was   intended    to   mould 

1  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28. 
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Jewish  life  after  the  Talinudic  pattern,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  Israehte  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  Di)i.  "  Every  man 
his  own  Rabbi "  might  have  been  its  title.  But  even  the 
legalistic  prescriptions  which  the  author  thus  codifies  are  so 
treated  as  here  and  there  to  betray  the  touch  of  a  fine  spirit. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  body  of  the  work,  but  with 
the  Introduction,  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned.  To  this  digest 
of  the  Talmudic  enactments  the  author  has  prefixed  some 
chapters  on  religion  and  morals,  which  have  made  the  book's 
literar}^  fortune.  The  section  on  Penitence,  for  example,  has 
been  printed  many  times,  either  as  a  separate  tract  or  as 
an  adjunct  to  some  other  religious  work.  But  for  these  in- 
troductory chapters  the  Rokench  would  probably  have  been 
forgotten  ;  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  manuals  of  Talmudic  Judaism  which  the 
medieval  Rabbins  produced  in  such  profusion. 

Now  the  fact  that  such  a  book  should  have  had  such  an 
Introduction  is  sufficiently  striking.  What  acts  come  within 
the  legal  definition  of  work  on  Sabbath,  what  constitutes  a 
Kosher  htlah,  what  makes  a  Snccah  technically  unfit  for  use, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  meal  that  has  been  boiled  without 
having  been  salted  and  with  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
cooked,  how  one  is  to  act  who  suddenly  remembers  that  he 
has  not  said  grace  after  a  meal — these  are  typical  examples 
of  the  topics  treated  of  by  the  work  itself.  "  How  childish  !  " 
some  of  us  may  exclaim  ;  "  the  man  who  busied  himself  with 
such  superfluous  miniitice,  and  fancied  he  was  treating  of 
religion,  must  have  had  a  very  narrow  mind,  a  very  stunted 
soul.  There  could  not  have  been  much  spirituality  about 
him."  And  yet  here  are  these  introductory  chapters, 
breathing  the  most  passionate  desire  for  communion  with 
God,  the  most  intense  love  for  men,  to  prove  us  utterly 
wrong.      It    is    a    curious    and    an   instructive  phenomenon — 
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though  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  It  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  in  olden  times  for  a  codifier  of  the  Talmudic 
legislation  to  preface  his  work  with  a  string  of  exalted  re- 
ligious or  moral  teachings  which  any  modern  writer  might  be 
proud  to  claim  as  his  own.  Maimonides  did  it ;  even  the 
author  of  the  Shidchan  Arucli,  whom  every  one  cites  as  the 
typical  Jewish  formalist,  did  it.  Does  not  the  fact  show  that 
these  men  were  far  from  being  the  arid  spirits  they  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  ;  that  their  religion  was  anything  but 
a  mere  system  of  routine  ?  Their  scrupulosity  was  excessive, 
no  doubt ;  they  ascribed  an  utterly  exaggerated  importance 
to  ceremonial  acts  that  seem  to  some  of  us  of  minor  value, 
or  entirely  without  value ;  they  used  narrow,  legalistic 
standards  by  which  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
in  religion.  But  they  engaged  in  those  ceremonial  acts  in 
no  Pharisaic  spirit ;  and  there  was  a  yet  higher  right  and 
wrong  which  transcended  for  them  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  mere  ritual  precepts.  They  found  a  deep  and  never-fading 
satisfaction  in  outward  conformity,  in  reciting  the  Shcmang 
at  the  prescribed  hour,  in  not  exceeding  by  an  inch  the 
Sabbath  day's  journey,  in  banishing  every  visible  crumb  of 
leaven  from  their  houses  on  the  eve  of  Passover ;  but  they 
never  forgot  the  far  weightier  matters  of  the  law — ^^justice, 
and  mercy,  and  truth,  and  purity — nor  failed  to  look  to  them 
for  their  supreme  joy,  for  the  real  elements  of  the  higher  life. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  we  find  these  men  intro- 
ducing their  exposition  of  the  dull,  dry  details  of  the  Talmudic 
legislation  with  pious  exhortations  to  sincerity  in  prayer,  to 
energy  in  the  service  of  God,  or  with  miniature  treatises  on 
practical  religion.  These  Introductions  throw  a  Hood  of  light 
upon  the  formal  and  elaborate  ordinances  that  follow  them. 
They  testily  to  the  noble  music  that  dwells  like  an  undertone 
beneath   the  frequent  discord  of  those  hundreds  of  seemingly 
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sterile  pages.  They  prove  that  these  old-world  Jews  were 
not  mummies,  but  living  men  after  all,  with  hearts  flung  open 
to  receive  the  higher  commands  of  God,  with  souls  responsive 
to  every  thrill  of  His  holy  Spirit.  The  mere  letter  of  their 
writings  may  often  jar  upon  us  ;  but  we  cannot  withhold  our 
homage  from  the  true  spiritual  fervour  that  leaps  from  them 
to  the  sensitive  eye. 

So  much,  then,  by  way  of  preface  to  what  is  itself  but  a 
preface,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  something  more.  But 
there  is  yet  another  word  to  be  said.  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  famous  production,  and  rightly  appraise  it,  we  must 
remember  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  nor  forget  one 
tragic  incident  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  scanty  record 
of  the  author's  life.  The  book  dates  from  a  period  when 
morals  in  Europe  generally  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  religion 
was  being  parodied,  rather  than  enacted.  It  was  the  age 
of  the  Crusades,  that  incarnate  blasphemy — the  age  when 
the  pious  attempt  of  Christendom  to  rescue  from  the  infidel 
the  tomb  of  its  Redeemer  was  degraded  to  an  opportunity 
for  acts  of  fiendish  outrage  and  cruel  bloodshed.  Amid  this 
religious  and  moral  upheaval  our  author  lived — and  wrote 
calmly  about  the  joy  of  serving  God  and  the  duty  of  blessing 
men.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle  !  But  its  wondrousness  is 
thus  far  only  half  told.  This  quiet,  gentle  Rabbi  lived  in  a 
city  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  very  line  of  march  of  the  fanatical, 
marauding  Crusaders,  and  their  desolating  progress  heaped 
ruin  and  anguish  not  only  upon  his  neighbours,  but  upon 
himself  and  his  household.  On  a  fatal  day  in  November 
1 1 96,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  burst  into  his  house  as  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  plun- 
dered it  of  its  contents,  cruelly  maltreated  his  wife,  and  then 
murdered  her  and  their  children.  The  Rabbi  alone  escaped 
with  bare  life.  A  tragedy  such  as  this  must  have  cast  a 
II.  12 
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shadow  upon  his  heart  until  his  last  day.  With  its  awful 
memory  like  a  spectre  ever  before  him,  it  would  have  been 
no  marvel  if  he  had  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  God,  his  ardour 
for  righteousness,  his  strong  desire  to  be  just  and  forgiving 
even  to  his  enemies.  And  yet  it  was  not  so,  as  this  book 
proves.  When  the  Introduction  was  written  we  know  not. 
If  after  this  overwhelming  calamity,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
fervour  that  nerved  him  to  write  it  was  well-nigh  miraculous  ; 
if  before,  then  only  one  degree  less  wonderful  is  the  strength 
with  which  he  resisted  the  temptation  to  destroy  it,  or  at  least 
to  cancel  some  of  its  sweetest  and  noblest  passages.  But 
no  !  "  Forgive  them  that  speak  ill  of  thee  ;  avenge  not  thy- 
self upon  him  that  injures  thee  " — so  he  enjoins  his  readers. 
It  is  an  impressive  spectacle  !  The  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
wearers  of  the  badge  of  the  "  Religion  of  Love,"  ruin  this 
Jew's  life,  and  he  retaliates  by  preaching  forgiveness.  Yes, 
it  is  an  impressive  phenomenon,  but  it  is  an  epitome  of  the 
life-story  of  Israel  ! 

And  now  let  us  try  to  get  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  Introduction,  written  as  it  was  at  such  a  time, 
and  under  such  conditions.  Viewed  in  its  outward  form,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  maxims  thrown  together 
without  much  regard  to  order  or  subject.  The  questions  it 
treats  of  are,  broadly,  two  :  Religion  and  Morals.  Let  us  see 
what  the  author  has  to  say  about  each  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  ideas  in  his  theology — one  that 
may  properly  engage  our  attention  first,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  his  entire  religious  and  ethical  edifice — is  the 
conception  of  an  ever-present,  indwelling,  immanent  God. 
"  Know  that  the  Holy  One  is  within  thee,"  he  cries.  It  is 
no  far-off  Deity  that  he  preaches,  a  Deity  that  dwells  remote 
from  human  affairs  and  needs  and  sorrows ;  nor  even  a 
transcendental  God,  who,  though  He  does  take  cognisance  of 
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men's  lives,  is  still  in  a  measure  severed  from  them  by  a 
barrier  as  impassable  as  it  is  indefinable.  ^^  Est  Dens  in 
nobis,"  this  Jewish  sage  exclaims  vi^ith  the  old  Christian 
fathers — "God  is  within  us";  and  not  God  merely,  but  the 
"  Holy  One  " — a  fruitful  thought,  the  germ  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Yes,  not  God  merely — stern, 
severe,  rigorously  just,  awe-compelling — but  the  Holy  One, 
whose  holiness  is  an  everlasting  challenge,  an  inexhaustible 
inspiration  to  human  purity.  This  Holy  One  is  in  mortals, 
is  part  of  their  very  selves ;  and  therefore  man  cannot  sin 
without  offering  affront  to  that  indwelling  Deity  ;  he  cannot 
even  think  of  sinning  without  blaspheming  Him.  "  Every 
base  thought  is  a  profanation  of  the  Name,"  says  this  old- 
world  Rabbi.  "  Know  that  the  Holy  One  is  within  thee  ; 
therefore,"  he  continues,  "  let  tliy  life  be  one  of  holiness  and 
self-denial.  The  very  mention  of  God's  awful  name  should 
make  all  thy  limbs  to  tremble.  Fix  thy  mind  upon  the 
Almighty  when  thou  standest  before  Him  in  prayer,  and 
should  some  alien  thought  come  to  thee  in  thy  devotions,  be 
silent  until  thy  heart  is  joined  once  more  in  reverence  to  thy 
Creator.  Say  to  thyself  whilst  thou  prayest,  *  How  honoured 
am  I  in  being  suffered  to  offer  a  crown  to  the  King  of  Glory  ! 
— I  who  am  but  clay ;  I  will  rend  the  bonds  of  my  heart, 
and  in  awe  and  humility  will  I  enter  the  divine  gates.'  For," 
adds  the  author,  echoing  the  Talmudic  Rabbins,  "  the  tokens 
of  God's  graciousness  are  for  ever  to  be  discerned  side  by 
side  with  the  signs  of  His  majesty,  as  it  is  written,  *  I  dwell 
with  the  high  and  holy,  but  also  with  the  contrite  and  lowly 
of  spirit.'  Therefore  think  reverently  on  God  while  the 
breath  of  life  is  still  within  thee  ;  for  '  His  eyes  run  to  and 
fro  throughout  the  whole  earth.'  " 

But  though  the  Supreme  is  so  majestic.  He  still  has  an  ear 
for  the  supphcations  of  His  earthly  children.      He  is  unknow- 
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able  ;  no  eye  has  seen  Him — "  neither  prophet  nor  seraph  " — 
and  yet  "  He  is  near  to  all  that  call  upon  Him.  All  His 
creatures  who,  knowing  each  of  them  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart,  come  to  Him  in  prayer.  He  will  hear  and  answer." 

At  once  beautiful  and  significant  is  the  author's  ideal  of 
prayer.  "  Ask  God,"  he  says,  "  to  forgive  thy  trespasses,  to 
implant  the  love  and  fear  of  Him  in  thy  heart,  so  that  thou 
mayst  serve  Him  in  joy ;  invoke  His  mercy  upon  thyself 
and  thy  beloved,  so  that  none  of  you  may  fall  into  the  power 
of  sin."  A  remarkable  utterance,  showing  that  the  medieval 
Jew  could  offer  spontaneous  supplications,  which  no  liturgy 
contained,  and  which  welled  up  from  his  heart,  and  that  in 
those  supplications  he  could  forbear  to  ask  for  riches,  or 
honour,  or  length  of  days,  and  beg  only  for  the  joy  of  service 
and  the  power  to  serve. 

And  this  God,  the  sense  of  whose  proximity  is  to  be  the 
impulse  of  the  religious  life,  is  not  to  be  approached  in  an 
abject  fear.  He  is  to  be  loved.  "And  now,  my  son" — thus 
the  author  pleads  with  his  reader — "  hearken  to  my  voice  ; 
love  the  Lord  thy  God.  Set  thy  heart  to  know  Him,  and 
to  declare  His  unity.  Do  thy  work  until  eventide  ;  but 
remember  to  love  Him  at  all  times.  See,  He  stands  before 
thee!  He  is  thy  Father,  thy  Master,  thy  Maker;  submit 
thyself  to  Him.  Ah,  happy  is  he  whose  heart  trembleth 
with  the  joy  of  God,  and  is  for  ever  singing  to  its  Maker ! 
He  bears  patiently  the  divine  yoke  ;  he  is  humble  and  self- 
denying  ;  he  scorns  the  world's  vain  pleasures ;  he  lives 
by  his  faith  ;  he  has  gentle  speech  for  all ;  he  rejoices  in  the 
joys  of  others  ;  he  loves  his  neighbour,  and  docs  charity  in 
secret."  And  thus  the  religious  sentiment  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  moral  sense.  The  persuasion  of  the  reality  and  the 
nearness  of  the  Divine  ripens  and  blossoms  into  noble  deeds 
done  for  humanity. 
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I  spoke  just  now  of  the  author's  insistence  upon  the  love 
of  God  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  religious  life.  In  a 
striking  picture  of  the  ideal  man,  he  says  that  his  thoughts 
are  as  a  mass  of  heated  metal  glowing  with  the  fire  of  this 
love — a  wonderful  utterance,  whether  judged  from  the  literary 
or  the  religious  standpoint. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  fear  of  God  as  well  as 
the  love  of  Him.  Our  author  does  not  forget  the  fact,  but 
his  conception  of  this  wholesome  fear  is  characteristic.  It 
is  not  a  dread  of  the  Hand  uplifted  to  strike,  not  the  grovel- 
ling terror  of  the  slave,  not  the  awe-stricken  prescience  of 
coming  woe.  The  right  fear  of  God,  we  are  told,  is  the  fear 
of  sin,  the  sinner's  fear  of  himself,  such  as  becomes  one  who 
is  not  the  slave  but  the  child  of  God.  "At  the  root  of  the 
fear  of  the  Almighty,"  the  author  reminds  us,  "  is  the  sombre 
sense  of  the  difiiculty  of  conquering  temptation  ;  the  man 
fears  that  he  may  not  be  perfect  in  the  sight  of  his  heavenly 
Father."  As  for  the  divine  chastisements — these,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Talmudic  theory,  are  to  be  received  with 
resignation,  welcomed  even,  as  purifying  agents,  as  pledges 
of  the  divine  love.  "  If  a  man  has  sinned,  let  him  repent 
with  all  his  might,  pray  earnestly  for  pardon,  and  go  and 
sin  no  more  ;  and  then,  if  trials  come  upon  him,  let  him  greet 
them  with  joy."  A  notable  utterance !  The  man  has  re- 
pented, but  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  expect  impunity. 
He  may  still  have  to  expiate  his  transgression  in  suffering, 
and  the  glad  submission  with  which  he  receives  the  divine 
chastisements  is  to  be  part  of  the  penance,  the  crown  of 
his  atonement. 

And  this  exalted  joy  is,  for  the  author,  the  one  desirable 
thing — the  sunimum  bonum.  As  with  all  the  mystics,  a 
strong  vein  of  asceticism  runs  through  his  teachings. 
Worldly    delights  are    to   be  shunned  ;    they    are  vanity  and 
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vexation  of  spirit.  But  this  is  a  Jewish  mystic,  and  the 
luxury  of  woe,  sorrow  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  conception  that 
makes  no  appeal  to  him.  The  service  of  God  is  to  fill  the 
soul  with  light,  not  enshroud  it  in  gloom.  The  "religion  of 
sorrow  "  is  not  the  religion  of  Israel.  "  If  there  be  grief  in 
thy  heart,"  the  author  enjoins  his  reader,  "  put  it  away  from 
thee  at  prayer-time  ;  for  when  thou  standest  before  the  great 
King,  it  is  of  thy  love  for  Him,  and  not  of  thy  troubles,  that 
thou  hast  to  think."  Worship  is  to  neutralise  every  dis- 
quieting influence,  and  to  flood  the  spirit  with  joy.  It  is  to 
be  not  petition  so  much  as  communion.  In  scathing  words 
he  denounces  "  the  sinners  who  sit  in  the  House  of  God  like 
dumb  mourners,  forbearing  to  sing  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
Not  that  he  is  insufficiently  impressed  with  the  awfulness  of 
sin.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
A  whole  series  of  self-imposed  penances  are  prescribed  for 
various  kinds  of  offenders,  and  God's  chastisements  are  to 
complete  them.  "  How  am  I  to  give  back  my  soul  to  God 
pure  as  He  gave  it  to  me  ?  " — this  is  the  haunting  thought 
of  the  truly  penitent.  And  so  "  let  him  weep  for  his  offences, 
shedding  not  physical  tears  only,  but  the  tears  of  his  heart." 

But  sorrow  is  only  justified  by  a  consciousness  of  sni. 
The  normal  condition  of  the  good  man  is  one  of  gladness, 
born  of  the  sense  of  union  with  the  Highest  through 
obedience.  And  this  is  the  only  desirable  happiness.  The 
pleasures  of  the  world  are  hollow  and  deceptive.  Renun- 
ciation is  the  keynote  of  the  true,  the  joyous  life.  "  Desire 
not  greatness  ;  love  lowliness ;  trust  thy  Maker  ;  die  for  love 
of  Him.  When  evil  passions  are  about  to  prevail  over 
thee,  and  would  make  thee  rebel  against  the  King  of  Glory, 
say  to  thyself,  *  In  a  time  of  persecution  it  would  behove 
me  to  suffer  cheerfully  for  God's  sake,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
love  even   unto  death  ;  how  much  more  readily,  then,  shall  I 
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mortify  this  carnal  desire,  which  would  seduce  me  from  the 
path  of  duty,  and  condemn  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-men  ! '  " 
Observe  the  confident  assumption  that  martyrdom  for  the 
faith  is  the  accepted  obligation  of  every  Jew.  To  die  rather 
than  apostatise  was,  for  the  pious  Israelite  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  one  of  the  most  elementary  of  duties.  And  the  calm- 
ness with  which  that  supreme  act  of  devotion  was  regarded 
is  all  the  more  notable,  seeing  that  the  summons  to  perform 
it  might  come  at  any  moment.  The  lips  which  one  day 
declared,  "  I  will  die  for  my  God,"  might  the  very  next  day 
be  uttering  the  triumphant  death-cry  of  the  Shematig  on  the 
rack  or  at  the  stake. 

Thus  much,  then,  as  to  our  author's  religious  teachings. 
Let  us  pass  now  to  his  ethics — a  subject  of  absorbing  interest. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  know  what  was  the  conception 
of  goodness  formed  by  the  medieval  Jew — of  the  Jew  who 
saw  his  brethren  plundered,  maltreated,  and  slain  before  his 
very  eyes — nay,  who  had  to  endure  these  outrages  in  his 
own  person,  or  to  see  them  perpetrated  on  the  persons  of 
his  beloved.  What  effect  did  persecution  exert  upon  Jewish 
morals  ?  Did  it  sear  the  heart  of  Israel,  leaving  its  traces 
in  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  towards  the  oppressor  ? 
Or  was  this  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  prophetic  promise 
was  fulfilled  :  "  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou 
shalt  not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee"  ?  The  answer  is  that  neither  alternative  represents 
the  actual  truth.  The  results  lay  midway  between  the  two 
extremes.  That  the  iron  did  enter  into  the  soul  of  suffering 
Israel  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  would 
have  been  a  miracle  had  he  passed  unharmed  through  so 
terrible  an  ordeal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demoralising 
effects  of  his  cruel  wrongs  were  surprisingly  limited.  An 
abiding    resentment     against     the     oppressor,     distrust     and 
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suspicion  of  Christendom,  which  had  so  foully  injured  him, 
a  settled  dislike  of  the  world,  the  building  of  a  moral  Ghetto 
to  match  the  physical  one  to  which  his  enemies  had  consigned 
him — yes.  But  the  translation  of  his  resentment  into  acts 
of  vengeance,  the  regarding  of  the  Christian  as  the  rightful 
object  of  malevolence  and  deceit  and  oppression — in  a  word, 
retaliation — no.  And  this  marvellous  phenomenon  was  due 
solely  to  the  chastening  influence  of  Israel's  reHgion.  It  was 
Jewish  theology  that  saved  Jewish  morals.  The  Jew  may 
have  hated  his  Christian  persecutor ;  but  his  Law,  so  often 
denounced  as  narrow  and  sterile,  forbade  him  to  indulge  the 
feeling.  As  a  modern  Jewish  historian  acutely  points  out,^ 
while  the  Christian  oppressed  the  Jew  because  he  deemed  the 
act  pleasing  to  God,  the  Jew  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
God's  disapproval  from  revenging  himself  upon  the  Christian. 
To  wrong  a  Gentile  in  the  smallest  particular  was  to  desecrate 
the  divine  Name.  The  medieval  Jewish  moralists  enforce  the 
lesson  upon  their  readers  again  and  again. 

And  apart  from  this,  the  general  tone  of  Jewish  morality 
was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  lowered  by  persecution.  The  proofs 
are  to  be  discerned  in  this  tract  of  ours  among  many  other 
writings  of  its  class.  The  Jewish  character  emerged  from 
the  crucible  of  persecution  comparatively  unscathed.  Gentle- 
ness and  humility,  a  love  of  peace,  a  passion  for  truthfulness 
and  right  and  justice — such  are  the  distinguishing  notes  of 
this  little  treatise.  Never  does  the  faintest  tinge  of  morose- 
ness  or  cynicism  or  misanthropy  mar  the  beauty  of  its  loving 

doctrine. 

"  Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not  " — 

Wolsey's  advice  to  Cromwell  is  an   epitome  of  our  author's 
moral  teaching.      Not  one  drop  of  gall  mingles  with  his  sweet 
'  Giidemann  :  Culturgeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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counsels.  And  this  man  was  a  typical  Jew  of  his  age — 
typical  by  reason  both  of  his  training  and  his  experiences. 
He  was  a  Rabbi,  a  Talmudist,  and  the  cruel  ploughshare  of 
persecution  had  passed  over  his  life.  But  his  doctrine  re- 
mains sweet  and  wholesome  to  the  end. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  descend  to  details.  The  roots  of 
conduct,  moral  as  well  as  religious,  our  author  sets  in  that 
most  fruitful  soil,  the  God-idea.  Because  God  lives  and 
reigns,  because  He  has  communicated  His  will  to  mortals, 
and  jealously  watches  over  its  execution,  man  must  be  wholly 
loyal  to  duty.  Moreover,  God  is  near  at  hand,  immanent  in 
every  life  ;  therefore  evil  must  be  eschewed  as  an  insult  to 
that  pure  Presence.  And  so  it  follows,  not  only  that  good- 
ness is  the  supreme  good,  worthy  of  every  sacrifice,  but  that 
goodness  must  be  ingrained.  It  must  possess  and  dominate 
the  entire  man.  The  ideal  Israelite  will  be  virtuous  to  the 
core.  He  will  shrink  from  doing  wrong  secretly  ;  he  will 
shrink  from  doing  wrong  even  in  httle  things.  Thus,  he 
will  be  honest  in  regard  even  to  sums  of  less  than  a  farthing, 
sums  that  are  too  trifling  for  a  human  tribunal  to  take  cog- 
nizance of ;  he  will  avoid  evil  acts,  such  as  putting  his 
neighbour  to  shame,  or  hurting  him  with  unkind  words,  that 
no  human  tribunal  will  punish.  He  will  be  pure  and  modest 
in  his  inmost  chamber,  for  above  him  is  the  All-seeing  Eye. 
He  will  avoid  even  the  meditation  of  evil  ;  he  will  not  dally 
with  sin  even  in  thought  ;  he  will  harbour  no  foul  image  in 
his  mind ;  for  God  sees  the  heart.  He  will  refrain  from 
acts  that  are  only  doubtfully  sinful,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
the  better  resist  the  temptation  to  acts  that  are  certainly 
sinful. 

And  here  the  author  leads  up  to  a  Talmudic  principle  which 
he  is  fond  of  enforcing.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  formula, 
"I^  "ini?23  "invy  tjnp,  "  Sanctify  thyself  through  the  things   that 
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are  permitted  to  thee."  "  Go,"  he  says  to  his  reader,  "  go 
beyond  the  mere  letter  of  duty,  and  not  content  with  avoiding 
what  is  clearly  illicit,  deny  thyself  something  of  what  is 
allowed ;  for  so  thou  shalt  sanctify  thy  life,  and  make  it  a 
holy  service  of  God,"  And  thus  the  famous  "  fence,"  which 
the  Rabbins  erected  around  the  religious  citadel,  is  extended 
into  the  moral  domain.  Human  restrictions,  voluntary,  self- 
imposed,  are  to  keep  the  divine  precepts  safe  from  violation. 
It  is  an  austere  principle,  no  doubt,  foreign  to  the  temper 
of  our  age  ;  but  it  is  a  noble  principle,  and  one  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  we  are  to  understand  the  morality  of 
a  bygone  day. 

Closely  akin  to  this  ascetic  idea  is  the  humility  which  our 
author  preaches  so  persistently.  It  is  strange  to  think  how 
this  virtue  seems  to  have  drawn  its  very  sustenance  from 
persecution.  In  proportion  as  the  blows  of  a  cruel  world 
fell  more  heavily  and  thickly  upon  the  Jew,  so  his  lowliness 
increased.  It  was  not  only  Judaism,  but  Jewish  morality, 
that  was  nurtured  by  Israel's  sufferings.  "  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church  " — yes  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jew,  it  is  the  seed  of  certain  sweet  virtues  also. 
A  class  of  teachers,  specifically  known  as  Chasiditn,  "  pious 
ones "  or  "  saints,"  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Jewish 
sect  of  the  same  name  still  existing  in  Poland  and  elsewhere, 
purposely  set  themselves  to  inculcate  a  finer  patience,  a 
greater  gentleness,  in  return  for  ever-accumulating  sorrows.^ 
That  was  their  revenge  upon  their  persecutors  ;  and  surely 
no  unworthy  one  !  It  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  perhaps, 
that  the  virtue  of  non-resistance  was  carried  a  little  too  far, 
and  that  a  more  masculine  note  would  have  been  both 
natural  and  fitting.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  here  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  of  the  deepest  import  for  the  comparative 
^  See  Gudemann :  Culturgeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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study  of  religion.  Against  the  precept  in  the  Gospels,  "  1 
say  unto  thee,  Resist  not  evil,"  characteristically  Christian  as 
it  is  usually  thought  to  be,  let  us  set  these  injunctions  to 
passive  endurance  of  insult  and  outrage,  which  the  medieval 
Jew  learnt,  and  not  only  learnt,  but  practised.  "  The  ideal 
Israelite,"  says  our  author,  "  will  be  humble,  as  beseems  the 
servant  of  God,  and  especially  as  beseems  the  Jew,  whose 
people  bear  the  divine  Name,  If  he  is  wronged,  he  will  not 
retaliate  ;  if  one  speaks  falsely  of  him,  he  will  not  be  angry 
with  his  traducer.  He  will  only  be  silent,  and  endure." 
"  The  saintly  life,"  adds  our  Rabbi,  "  is  a  martyrdom  ;  it  is 
hard  as  death.  He  who  would  lead  it  must  give  his  heart's 
blood  for  it." 

Another  great  virtue — fidelity  to  truth — all  the  medieval 
writers  are  at  one  in  vigorously  enforcing.  This  is  a  duty 
which  admits  of  no  limitation.  It  is  to  be  performed  towards 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  "  The  true  Israelite/'  our  author 
says,  "  will  deceive  no  man  ;  not  only  will  he  not  rob  or 
defraud  him,  he  will  not  mislead  him.  He  will  speak  the 
truth  in  his  heart  ;  he  will  suffer  no  false  word  to  be  uttered 
in  his  presence."  Nor  is  the  tendency  to  over-righteousness, 
which  we  noted  a  moment  ago,  always  discernible.  The 
ideal  man,  we  are  told,  will  be  moderate — moderate  "  in  his 
spending,  in  his  drinking,  in  his  anger,  in  his  laughter."  The 
ascetic  note  is  clearly  tempered  by  wisdom.  The  good  man 
will  set  bounds  to  his  indulgence ;  but  he  will  not  deny 
himself  altogether.  He  will  neither  be  a  miser  nor  a  tee- 
totaller ;  and  there  is  a  time  to  laugh,  and  even  a  time  to 
be  angry. 

Of  the  author's  insistence  upon  the  duty  of  forgiveness  I 
have  already  spoken  more  than  once.  His  treatment  of  this 
subject  is  characteristic  of  his  school.  When  wronged  by 
another,  the  good  man  will  try  to  think  that  he  has  brought 
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the  injury  upon  himself  by  his  own  shortcomings,  and  so 
he  will  forgive  his  enemy.  But  the  performance  of  this  duty 
does  not  absolve  him  from  the  obligation  of  rousing  the 
offender  to  a  sense  of  his  transgression.  With  kindly  words 
he  will  reprove  his  erring  neighbour,  and  so,  in  the  author's 
phrase,  "lead  him  gently  heavenwards."  United  to  this 
peaceful  attitude  in  the  ideal  Jew  is  a  perfect  purity  of  life. 
He  flies  fast  and  far  from  the  illicit  joys  of  the  senses,  "  The 
worst  sin  is  impurity ;  the  worst  enemy  shameful  desire." 
Not  the  least  striking  of  the  utterances  in  this  Introduction 
is  its  warning  against  a  morality  that  is  merely  conventional, 
against  the  superficial  righteousness  that  is  content  to  take 
its  tone  from  the  world's  shifting  conceptions.  "  The  true 
servant  of  God  does  not  shun  wrong-doing  from  fear  of  the 
judgment  of  men,  because  he  has  a  regard  for  his  own  good 
name,  but  only  because  it  is  wrong.  He  shrinks  from  it 
even  when  it  would  involve  him  in  no  loss  of  reputation, 
when  evil-doing  is  condoned  by  public  opinion  and  general 
practice." 

Very  emphatic  are  the  author's  denunciations  of  such 
familiar  sins  as  pride  and  insincerity,  slander  and  hatred 
and  jealousy,  which  are  scarcely  recognised  as  sins  in  our 
latter-day  moral  code.  "There  is  nothing  so  hateful  as 
pride,  nothing  so  evil  as  an  evil  tongue.  The  worst 
abomination  is  insincere  speech.  Put  hatred  far  from  thy 
heart,  for  it  is  the  ruin  of  happiness  ;  it  banishes  sleep,  and 
robs  the  very  food  we  eat  of  its  savour.  Envy  no  man 
aught  except  his  virtues.  If  thou  meet  a  wise  man,  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  thy  superior,  and  let  his  wisdom  spur  thee 
to  get  knowledge  in  thy  turn.  If  thou  meet  an  inferior, 
treat  him  with  courtesy.  If  thou  art  poor,  accustom  thyself 
to  think  that  thy  poverty  has  been  given  to  thee  as  a  blessed 
discipline,  as  the  instrument  of  thy  ennoblement.      Remember 
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that  thou  hast  to  be  grateful  for  thy  very  breath.  If  Lliou 
art  rich,  exalt  not  thyself  over  thy  poor  brother.  Who 
knoweth  ?  one  day  thou  mayst  become  poor  like  him, 
Na}',  both  of  you  came  naked  into  the  world,  and  the  grave 
is  prepared  for  both." 

P^inall}',  the  author  weaves  together  a  string  of  negative 
maxims  which  contain  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  in  a  pithy 
form.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  :  "  Lend  not  thy  ear  to  the 
promptings  of  base  desire.  Say  not,  '  I  will  sin  and  repent.' 
Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due.  Swear 
not  at  all — even  to  the  truth.  Let  not  thy  heart  be  lifted 
up  in  pride.  Nourish  no  guile  in  thy  breast  ;  speak  no 
frivolous  word  ;  imagine  no  evil  against  th}^  neighbour ; 
quarrel  with  no  man  ;  desist  not  from  listening  to  reproof. 
Strive  not  to  be  rich.  Close  not  thy  doors  against  charity  ; 
oppress  not  the  poor."  To  which  I  add  just  one  affirmative 
precept :    "  Labour  to  sow  peace  among  thy  fellow-men." 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  notable  production. 
Written  many  centuries  ago,  it  teaches  lessons  that  will 
retain  their  worth  while  humanity  endures.  Medieval  in 
form,  its  spirit  transcends  the  limits  of  time,  and  mirrors 
the  thoughts  and  the  yearnings  of  the  great  souls  of  every 
age.  The  work  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  it  witnesses  to  a  saint- 
liness  of  life  and  a  longing  for  communion  with  the  Highest 
that  recall  in  another  religious  literature  a  Thomas  a 
Kempis  and  an  Augustine.  Written  at  the  period  of  Israel's 
agony,  born,  perhaps,  of  the  travail  of  the  stricken  author 
himself,  it  breathes  a  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men,  upon 
whose  music  no  harsh  note  ever  obtrudes.  It  is  not  for  this 
typical  Israelite  to  resent  his  own  wrongs  or  the  woes  of 
his  race.  To  suffer,  to  die,  in  God's  cause  is  his  duty,  his 
glory.      With   Jehudah    Halevi  ^  he   might   have  cried,  "  Men 

1  Divan,  poem  xii. 
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revile  me  ;  they  know  not  that  shame  endured  for  Thy  glorious 
Name,  O  God,  is  nought  but  honour."  For  those  who  have 
ruined  his  life,  he  has  no  word  of  imprecation  or  bitterness. 
For  all  his  fellow-men  he  bears  in  his  heart  only  justice  and 
gentleness  and  love. 


ON  SOME    UNPUBLISHED    POEMS   OF 
SALOMO    IBN    GABIROL. 

BY    REV.    HARRIS    M.    LAZARUS,    B.A. 


The  MS.  forming  the  subject  of  this  short  paper  is  kept 
in  the  library  of  Jews'  College  in  London.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  famous  savant  and  collector  of  Hebrew  MSS., 
S.  H.  Halberstamm  (n"nrc).  This  MS.,  which  formerly  bore 
the  name  of  its  owner  {Codex  Halberstamm,  3 1 8),  is  now 
bearing   the   new  title  of  Codex   362,  Jeivs'   College. 

It  is  a  private  MS.  bearing  no  date,  but  may  be  placed 
somewhere  about  the  fifteenth  centur3^  It  is  written  in  a 
very  neat,  yet  difficult,  cursive  Spanish  handwriting,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  careful  and  skilful  scribe.  This  same 
MS.  contains  many  literary  compositions  (poems)  by  various 
authors  and  of  various  times.  The  full  contents  can  be  found 
in  Dr.  H.  Hirschfeld's  new  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Jews' 
College.  All  the  poems  contained  in  our  MS.  are  written  in 
one  and  the  same  hand,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  the  scribe 
had  copied  the  various  compositions,  at  different  times,  from 
various  sources,  for  his  own  private  use.  Another  support  to 
this  supposition  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  colour 
of  the  ink  is  sometimes  diff"erent,  the  handwriting  is  the  same 
throughout.  It  contains  sixteen  poems,  which  are  ascribed,  in 
the  headings,  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  The  authority  of  the 
MS.,  however,  is  not  unquestionable,  as  will  readily  be  seen 
both  from  internal  and  external  evidence. 

Some    of   these    poems    have  already  been    published   from 

other   MSS.     Of  these   I   shall  only  give  the  headings  and 
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the  place  where  pubHshed.  While  others,  which  either  offer 
important  variant  readings,  or  have  not  yet  been  published 
at  all,    I   shall   produce  here. 

The  first  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ibn  Gabirol  was  already 
printed  by  Dukes  in  his  ni^huf  "Ttj',  p.  42.  But,  as  our  MS.  offers 
some  interesting  variant  readings,  I  shall  reproduce  it : — 


MS.  p.  42. 

«a^Tj?o  5nn^^  D^ayni 


-  -"  7     -     - "  -      r-" 


MS. 

□^p*TXD  i^Dn-'DyQ  nronn 

□"pnt'n  i"b'Q:^'n^  ^3in  dsi 
D'P^pj  iriDC'  ny  ySn  ins 
n^pm  i^D-pn  n:xin  nmi 

D'p^QX  "13niy3  ^^301 

D^pnsn  cpnu'.-i  iddi 

o^iQ-pin:  -jvii^x  nnro  '^y 

□••p^nD  ]m)p''  D^n^m 

D^"3iDy  DVD  K'i3X  n^D  n^i 


42/*. 

»i3-ii  Snn  'npHK'  ^3  nxn 

»-)in  n"i:nD  lonmyn  id3i 

D'-onsn  nxT:!3  in^xnoi 

D'DHi  niiyni  -nnn  Dpi 

isi'Dpi?  nL"t<i  i:n"'  ^3  nyi 

a-^^y  c'DL"  mn  m^jn3 

niD3'?  iix  ^3V'  nns  -iv::s 

*^  ^n^^  ^W^  '^  ''"'  ^"^^ 

L"p3n  '%  nssin  n3^si 

nj3^  l^no-i  pntn  -•'■|''xi 

D'y'pDl  (V)-ip-ilT  lyDIDI 

'■'^nnpni  3nr3  t:y?3  -nnn  i^xi 

D':^^^r3  pop'  a'aB'ni 

='»m33^  VJN  L"x~in  nnx  nxi 


^  Dukes,  D'^w",  which  cannot  be  right  by  metre. 

•-  Dukes,  finn  Uvh,  but  c/>.  i  Sam.  iv.  13,  ns^»»  -j"!!  T.  =»  Dukes,  inXiav 

*  Dukes,  nnpsn.  ^  Dukes,  IT-^.  «  Dukes,  Cp'-JDn. 

7  Dukes,  npn\'.  »  Dukes,  mi.  »  Dukes.  HDH.  '»  Dukes,  mjny. 

"  Dukes,  "liX.    A  marginal  note  has  the  words,  "  "liX  ou  ")-in."    €/>.  Esther  viii.  15. 
^■^  Dukes,  D"'pnK',  certainly  wrong  by  metre.  '•'  Dukes,  D''p13n. 

"  Dukes,  "-SV.  ^''  Dukes,  ]:iph.  '^  Dukes,  |n'Dy3. 

"  Dukes,  ^OCi'n*?  nnx  DXI.  '*  Dukes,  l55,  wrong  by  metre. 

19  Dukes,  D'Ss.  '•*  Dukes,  HS'XI,  impossible  by  metre. 

-'   Margin  has  p^'IT.     So  also  Dukes.     Perhaps  pnn. 

^  Dukes,  "IT3n,  impossible.  '■^  Dukes,  3npn  311,  impossible  by  metre. 

**  Dukes,  D'pmD.     But  MS.  reading  is  better,  meaning  probably  the  same  as 
D'"iri3.     C/>.  pri3   cui,  broken.  '^  ni33?n  impossible  by  metre. 
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This  poem  bears  the  heading  'in^  TiNVO  "ilJ'S  pniSJ  pn^sy 
^'r  ^n^aJ  nok",  from  which  I  infer  (i)  that  the  owner  is  the 
scribe  himself;  (2)  that  he  copied  into  his  book  poems  from 
different  sources.  This  poem  is  punctuated  in  faded  ink, 
evidently  at   a  later  date,   and   perhaps   by  a   different   hand. 

The  next  poem  is  also  attributed  to  Ibn  Gabirol,  and  bears 
the  heading  'wn^  "inx  Tiy.  This  poem,  too,  was  published 
already  by  A.  Geiger  in  the  notes  of  his  booklet,  Salomo 
Gabirol  unci  Seine  Dichtungen.  The  text  there  agrees  fully 
with  ours,  and  Geiger  seems  to  have  copied  it  from  this  very 
same  MS.  But  if  so,  how  is  it  that  he  did  not  also  print 
some  of  the  others  attributed  to  the  same  poet  ?  Geiger 
mentions  his  source  as  the  Carmoly  MS.,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  MS.  ever  belonged  to 
Carmoly.  Geiger  reproduces  the  same  difficult  readings  as 
our  MS.,  but  assumes  this  poem  to  be  Gabirol's,  with  which 
opinion  I  cannot  agree.  The  historical  allusions  contained  in 
this  poem  seem  to  be  against  this  supposition.  If  we  attribute 
it  to  Ibn  Gabirol,  none  of  the  allusions  can  be  explained,  and 
the  poem  remains  very  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible.  To 
my  mind  the  poem  did  not  come  from  the  pen  of  Gabirol,  but 
from  that  of  Samuel  ibn  Nagdilah.  That  this  is  so  I  hope 
to  make  clear  in  the  course  of  my  few  remarks.  There  is  a 
reference,  in  line  5,  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  which  an 
important  event  took  place  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Nagdilah,  and 
which  he  himself  described  most  graphically  in  another  poem. 

From  Arabic  sources,  drawn  from  by  Dozy  in  his  Geschichte 
der  Manren  in  Spanien  (vol.  ii.  pp.  248  sqq.),  and  from  Ibn 
Nagdilah's  poems  (published  in  the  Monatschrift  of  1875, 
pp.  179  sqq.,  and  in  Dr.  Harkavy's  D'^J'itJ'Si^  TnaT,  Studien  und 
MiUheilnngen,  i.  pp.  29-45,  57—72),  we  learn  that  Samuel, 
during  his  ministerial  career,  had  come  off  victorious  in  several 
II.  13 
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military  expeditions  against  the  enemies  of  his  master,  when 
he  sang  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Almighty.  And  here  are  the 
events  (in  short)  which  probably  gave  rise  to  our  poem. 

Zohair  (VHT),  the  Slavonian  prince  of  Almeria  (nn?D^x),  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Berber  prince  Habbus,  ruler  of 
Granada,  the  lord  and  master  of  Ibn  Nagdilah,  and  even 
sided  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  ruler  of  Seville,  whom 
they  together  thoroughly  defeated.  But  Ibn  'Abbas  (Dxnj)), 
Zohair's  minister,  brooked  it  ill  that  his  prince  should  be  the 
ally  of  the  Berber  prince,  who  employed  an  infidel,  a  Jew,  in 
his  highest  offices.  He,  accordingly,  together  with  Ibn  Abbi 
Musa  (also  called  Ibn  Baqannah,  n:p2  px),  the  vizier  of 
Malaga,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  about 
the  dismissal  of  Ibn  Nagdilah.  This  is  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  poem  : — 

xiipD  Dsny  p  in:c^Di      u.e.  AimerU)  D-.  T^\xh  piK>  jjs  nx-i nyn 
miTJ  ^3  nvyi  nn^?o  inn  ^n  01  ;3^o  ^:d  nx  nna 

"IDI  "131  "131 

."131  r\-^^r::)  D-'nn  ^:Dnn'?  itj'pni  nin  ^^y  ^anipn 

Studien  und  Mittheilimgen. 

After  Habbus'  death,  Ibn  Nagdilah  was  retained  in  his 
office  of  Katib  by  Badis. 

In  1038  Zohair  came  with  his  vizier,  Ibn  'Abbas,  together 
with  a  numerous  following,  to  Granada,  in  order  to  conclude 
an  alHance  with  Badis.  Zohair,  prompted  by  his  vizier,  be- 
haved towards  the  prince  and  the  court  in  a  most  scandalous 
and  insulting  manner  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  decided  that 
the  bridge  near  Alpuente,  which  Zohair  had  to  cross  home- 
wards, should  be  broken  down  and  the  passes  held  closed 
against  him.  Badis  gave  his  guest  a  warning  in  secret,  but 
the  good  intentions  of  the  hospitable  and  honourable  Badis 
were  treated  contemptuously  as  a  sign  of  cowardice.  On 
August    3,    1038,   hh^  n"ny,   on    a   Thursday   night,   Zohair's 
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army  was  surrounded,  and  was  signally  beaten.  Zohair 
himself  was  slain,  and  Samuel's  bitterest  enemy,  Ibn  'Abbas, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Samuel  sang  : — 

niB'i;  IN  nN3  nycri  dvd        •'^vi  ^i^n  K'N-in  ^ctJ'  K'xii 

Siudien  und  Mittkeilungen,  p.  41,  lines  11-14. 
Ibid.,  p.  41,  lines  17,  18. 

He  was  kept  in  prison  till  September  24,  which  coincided 
with  min  nnoc  of  that  year,  when  he  was  executed,  and 
Samuel  sang  again  : — 

Ibid.,  p.  42,  lines  ii,  12. 

In  the  following  year,  1039,  Ismail  ibn  'Abbad,  the  son  of 
the  ruler  of  Seville,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Granadian  army 
under  the  command  of  Aba-Minar  or  Manar.  Ibn  Nagdilah 
was  sent  to  his  rescue.  On  the  i  3th  of  Tishri,  on  a  Thursday 
night,  he  offered  up  a  prayer  to  God,  which  Dr.  Harkavy 
printed  in  his  Stiidien  und  Mittkeilungen,  p.  56.  And  on  the 
following  day,  Friday,  September  15  (  =  Tishri  14),  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  he  routed  Ismail's  army,  and  Ismail 
himself  was  slain.  Samuel  celebrated  this  success  in  a  poem 
which  he  called  n^nn,  where  he  sang  : — 

Ibid.,  p.  57,  lines  i,  2. 

D^^yi  naiy  hv  (Tishri)  D^3n''t<!?  n"i>3  (Abraham)  jn^N  p!»  nyL^•1n1 

Ibid.,  p.  67,  line  20. 

D^Vno  "i"?  nn»i\'  nnvrn         D^yjiTii  yc^n  r\y:?  nxv  "inxi 

Ibid.,  p.  68. 
Ibid.,  p.  68,  lines  14,  :5. 
Ibid.,  p.  68,  lines  i3,  19. 

There   is,    to    my   mind,   little    doubt    left    that    our   poem 
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also  celebrated  the  same  occasion  which  is  alluded  to  in 
line    5  : — 

which  otherwise  gives  no  sense  whatever.  The  day  must 
have  been  literally  a  very  gloomy  and  stormy  day,  which  fact 
further  explains  our  poem.  Compare  his  statement  elsewhere 
{Studien  und  Mittheilungen,  p.  36,  lines  14—18): — 

n^yo  -li'D^  nyn  ^vidc'di         n^^ipD  n::'  bipD  jion  ^ipi 
."131  njiD3  t:'ioK>  nssa  psm 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  day  when  he  obtained  his 
first  success  in  1038.  The  opening  lines  of  our  poem  describe 
a  similar  storm  and  similar  conditions.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  our  poem  refers  to  the  former  victory  in  1038 
or  to  the  latter  victory  in  1039. 

Further  support  for  our  supposition  that  Ibn  Nagdilah  is 
the  author  of  this  poem  is  found  on  minute  examination.  He 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person.  His  ambition  is  well 
described  in  lines  12-18.  This  agrees  fully  with  another 
poem  of  his  about  himself  in  Harkavy's  Studien,  Having  left 
his  home  in  Cordova,  he  says  that  people  thought  he  went 
to  seek  riches,  but  they  knew  him  not.  It  was  fame  and  not 
wealth  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  {Studien  and  Mittheilungen, 

p.  14):— 

^33^  niD  '•yiD  "lyT"  n^i  "idi  no  '3X  \\r^  ^^■o^rh  ^3  ict 

nyiDC'n  nonan  ^^ri  pam  isn  ■•^3^  dl"Q31 

nyv  NL"2nn^  n:3^3i  TWi^  il"D3  x\s  pdxdm 

.nyiioc'n  W  no  niy  fi''DVi  v^ys  lyocn  !?ys'  nyi 

Thus  line  i  5  of  our  poem  has  no  meaning  in  the  mouth  of 
Ibn  Gabirol,  while  it  is  most  fittingly  said  by  Ibn  Nagdilah. 
The  metre  is  : — 

.131D3  131  rb^i  npini  nrri  -niiiin  '31  nn-  myun  '31  nn^ 
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MS.  pp.  42b,  43a. 


'ism'  K^  1D^-!  pn^;  liji 
12DX  ny  iDDX  pyni 

iD:y  ;iL"S-i  nra  nnp^i 

1DDX  Nin  ;<22h  nr33  nyi 
"1D1C  x^  (nan:)  lis  mpa 

isnv  y^E'  «^3yn  fiivfoa 

iDDp  -ipia  ,^'•03  D13  ^"pas 

.iQ-jp  nL-y  nxn  ^rya 

■'iD;i  ei-iD  vyv^  bp:  ny 

isnn  n>x  lorn  f\'^y_ 

1D3D  nnn  pta  t^an^ 


il:3  dv  ^y  n^^^  t^'iDn 

'v»n^  Ej'ctj'  nnt{  ciTii 

P'^P'^''  "IT  n3D  nT3 

n3ic>  itj'33  "inn  s-i'-px  1^3 

nnv^  ban  Dina  inni    5 

i3nn^  py  "-^'p  TiNt;':! 

6nipf5n  '•bx  nan  nn* 

D^nsDvS*  ny  "'ym  -itq  x-ini 

nix^nn  iriwSti'n  i^^'in  •"i'?i 

X'*i  n-'vn  nx^  21D  ih 
mhnj  ti'pa  mo^  ^k'D31 
u'lx  nvno  ''t^D3^  n^^bm 
nn3i  m  D^iy*?  n'-nx  i'lx  16 


'  C/.  the  Rabbinic  Vvh  p*nV. 

"  A  most  obscure  line.  It  probably  means  that,  if  night  acted  justly,  it  would 
not  have  pursued  the  sun  (1QT1  plV  •171),  or  p^^f  may  be  here  the  planet  Jupiter, 
but  then  I  cannot  explain  it. 

■*  Like  the  lofty  summit  of  a  tree,  i.e.  the  sun  in  its  lofty  position  regains  its 
brilliancy. 

*  nn  v3  or  nn  v^^  both  meaning  the  same,  "ceaselessly,"  "continually," 
"  without  remission."  The  sense  is  clear.  Just  as  the  top  of  the  tree  when  moved 
or  bent  by  continuous  breezes  each  time  regains  its  lofty  position,  so  the  sun  also 
regains  its  brilliancy  in  spite  of  the  numerous  clouds. 

'  Cp.  the  introduction  about  the  hostility  of  Ibn  'Abbas  and  Ibn  Baqannah 
towards  Ibn  Nagdilah, 

*  The  Caliph's  words  gave  him  courage  to  resist  his  enemies.  He  could  then 
form  plans  and  dismiss  all  sorrow. 

'  "13133  is  corrupt.  I  cannot  make  out  what  the  original  may  have  been. 
Perhaps  n313D?  His  heart  was  so  sore  with  pain  that  it  would  not  have  felt  the 
burning  heat. 

8  ''iVn  for  'Jyn.     With  this  phrase  compare  ndi'K'  n"'E:'  (p.  i8). 

i"in3  y3L*'  {DTn  in  dxi 
Also  p.  25,  v-i-133  y3E'  prn  isnv  1^"^  id3  ^^'3  ci'iix  ah  "3  yni 

^  Probably  he  means  that  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  are  of  little 
significance  to  him.  He  is  ready  to  wander  to  Egypt  or  JafTa  (r/.  Jonah  i.  3)  to 
seek  his  fortunes  there  rather  than  be  obscure  where  he  is. 
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"iQ-ixn  '•oj?  JDTn  ty'n  Dai  hir^^i  'b  nonxn  nyiti 

The  following  poem  is  also  attributed  to  Ibn  Gabirol,  and 
is  also  given  as  such  by  Geiger  as  the  preceding.  It  re- 
sembles the  preceding  one  in  style.  Perhaps  it  is  Gabirol's. 
If  so,  it  belongs  to  his  early  compositions.  The  style  is 
obscure,  and  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  recognised  as 
poetry.  He  complains  of  ill-treatment.  He  has  the  greatest 
contempt  for  the  poets  of  his  age.  Cp.  his  complaints  in  his 
long  poem,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (Dukes,  {^'"t', 
p.  58  and  page  72),  V'Di  nninn  nn»x  *nn»xi 
also 

.nibiTX  n^  nny^  n^m     □nn'*  in^'d  x'pi  Dnmno 

also  (ibtd.  p.  2),  at  about  1045,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving 

Saragossa  : — 

^yyn  D''3an3  on  Qyvi  D-pjys  on 

••av  nv  ipD  ^Dy  pan^  ^^t^'o  m^'ci 

^3"ibpc;'X  pc^  nr  o  j;d:;'xi  oy  nEC*  nan 

.''I'l^b  'iwbp  ^3  D-a  im  Dp^nx  nny 

All  these  sentiments  are  re-echoed  in  our  poem  here.  A 
friend  appears  to  the  poet  in  a  dream  and  steals  part  of  his 

•  -     u   - 

^  nVHD.     Strictly  it  should  have  been  marked  nVHO.  but  the  poet  treats  H  as 

n3"1E'»     Cj>.  lines  14  to  the  end  with  what  he  says  elsewhere  (Studiot  und  Alil- 
iheilungen,  i.  p.  22,  lines  8-13). 

'''\'\vi  vnixian  DXDX  "di  vnna  ^3  yi  pr  yi'  ^2x 

ni^fD  1in  lanD^x  ^ni^-a  nniD^  imD^on  "'^y  dxi 

/nn?  n^jQ  pj  n^  ^^nn  n^ax  ,int;'p  '•Ji  ps*  dxi 

-  nyi"l1  ;  the  meaning  of  ^  is  here  "  then."  "  If  I  be  rejected  by  fate,  then  I  can 
still  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Nature,  and  even  my  hard  luck  I  can  enjoy." 

Ibn  Gabirol  too  expressed  his  independence  in  one  of  his  poems  in  a  similar 
manner,  t^'C  (p.  lo). 

n':D3  pn  ^33^  pn^       'h  nxcn  r\)2^^7\  dx 
.n^^my  nonx?  n     mx  nnxi  'a'-yn  xS  ex 
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heart  (2).  He  rebukes  the  poet  for  not  writing  poetry. 
Troubles  ought  not  to  discourage  him.  He  ought  not  to 
heed  the  carping  of  the  poetasters.  His  ideas  are  loftier 
than  the  sky  (8).  His  style  is  under  full  control,  even 
though  ready  to  rush  forth  like  an  untamed  brute  (9).  He 
shed  glorious  lustre  round  him  (10).  Both  Dunash,  the 
father  of  measured  poetry,  and  Menahem,  his  rival,  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  poet  (11).  He  must  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  thirsting  (13),  he  must  give  a  helping  hand  to 
the  budding  poets  (16).  Was  not  Aaron  Moses'  spokes- 
man ?  (20).  The  poet  replies  he  cannot  sing  amidst  such 
croaking  fools  (21).  All  grace  and  poetic  beauty  have  been 
destroyed.  Poetry  has  been  driven  from  its  throne,  has  been 
degraded  from  a  god  to  an  idol  (24).  Criticism  is  powerless 
and  ineffective.  Strike  their  backs  with  a  hammer,  and  they 
feel  it  not  (30).  Folly  seems  to  have  been  created  for  them 
especially  (33).  You  could  not  rid  them  of  it,  except  by  a 
miracle.  A  Phineas  will  come  to  take  revenge  (36).  Their 
folly  will  go  down  to  posterity,  and  they  know  it  not. 
The  metre  is  the  same  as  in  the  poem  above. 


.iNsn  loy  msi  no  -i^i  -''iih  x''^"^  vinx  ibs.^i 

1  i.e.  "secretly,"  "quietly,"  "wonderfully."     Cp.  ^NP3  Nim,  Judges  xiii.  i8. 

*  "  Took  part  of  my  heart  with  him,  and  had  he  stayed  he  would  have  soothed  it 
(my  heart)."     Cp.  Harkavy's  Stiidien  iind Mittheihingcn,  i.  p.  76,  lines  14,  15  : — 

."irT'^'no  r^n'?  n^jm         \2r\\>i  n^  n^vno  Tj'pi 

^  (*i?^  '•^'  "When  my  heart  awoke  from  its  reveries  to  look  at  him  (the  friend), 
it  did  not  feel  anything,  for  it  had  been  cut  by  the  friend,  who  took  a  portion  away 
with  him." 

*  ''lib  "lyC'  nSi.  Cp.  Deut.  xxxii.  17:  DD^-lUS  Dnyt^  N^  IIJ'N ;  and  Prov. 
xxiii.  7  :  IK'SJS  "lyK'  103.  For  ISp  cp.  Isa.  xviii.  2,  7.  Either  "  robbed  it,"  or 
"  cut  it  through." 

"  ''  When  I  was  awake  he  was  not  there.  Why  ?  Lest  he  be  accused  of  fulfilling 
my  wish?"     Perhaps  we  should  read  Dyi3  instead  of  iyi3. 
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ixnp  -int'  nnx  -la^n 
Mx^jn^  ry  Kim  ^N'??on'n 

21K3V  D1''  vm2:>'no  ^on^ 
ix^b'n  pnt;'  ^noa  ne'ni 
ix"'3^  "13-in  i^n  nnm 

«,iK"ip  vax  ^^t^'^  ,L"3n  -i':i'i 

1NDV  -\2iy  -nN'  Sd  13  niK* 
isann  n'b:  n^jnD  ^moyi 

!1K2V  IK'  nnn)  ''■'\^'\v  "hz 

ix^p3  ")i3'j>  t'ux  niynns 

*iK*3n  x^  cTi^foa  Tcrn  x-x 

iNSp^  D"'^*  1XQP  ^3  ny 

.ix"'33  HM  pnx  p  i5yi 


nix^nn  ''^3n3  n3^3  ^3n    s 
1D0T  ^x-'jn  '?von  "TisiJ'ni 

nv  x'X  Dyn  ^:tx  •i'px? 

■'nDnx3  m2J3  -13'?  txi 
*Dn3n  -)3no  -1^3-1^  yp";i 

D-c'jx  bv  my  loo  nabi  10 
Dn:D  -^'^  p'lrh  i3t:  x^i 
nonx  !:'y  niy3  "iiriD^  n^*i 
yzinb  DV3  tj'nnn  nsw 

ns-tn  D^JD^  niDn3  k>d31 
lon^  p-i3  }*vn3  pcj'h  15 

n'i'?^D33  ni33^  r.yn:  ^3^ 

njiL"DD  bpi'  njiK'  ^31 

ni3  13-':i3  *3  V^T13  Tpoi 

ns  n33  n''n  -i:;'X  nt'o  nbr  20 


*  "  Yesterday's  day  prevented  the  birth  of  new  compositions.  Can  that  lost  day 
be  replaced  ?  And  time  is  indeed  hard  and  inauspicious  towards  you,  and  may 
Drevent  you  from  composing."  T13t;'D  seems  to  mean  here  the  act  of  giving  birth 
^to  poems).     Any  other  punctuation  that  I  tried  gives  no  sense, 

2  I  cannot  make  out  this  line. 

'  "Once  your  thoughts  gave  the  earth  wings  to  soar  aloft  (with  your  ideas)  far 
beyond  the  skies." 

*  "Thy  mind  spread  out  an  expanse  of  words,  a  wilderness  in  extension." 
"1310  may  be  taken  to  mean  "  wilderness,"  or  "  speech."  Cp.  Cant.  iv.  3.  On 
the  figure  of  comparing  speech  to  an  untamed  animal,  cp.  /.  Q.  A'.,  vol.  xiv.  729,  iv., 
the  article  by  I.  Goldzieher.  1X*3?  "l3Tn.  Notice  the  play  on  the  roots  of  1?1, 
"speak,"  and  of  13"1P,  "wilderness,"  and  T3Tn,  "to  trample  down."  C/>. 
Ps.  xlvii.  4. 

*  "  Without  thee  the  sun  is  low." 

"  Dunash   was   the   first   to  introduce   Arabic   metres  in   Hebrew  verse.     C/>. 

D^onp  ^n:,  i.  6 :  onr  ^^^^^2  n"'i3yn  i^p:;'3  •  •  •  di"  ix^k'S  itrx  nxi3^  ]3  nn- 

Also  n^^  pX  ni3i:;'n,  p.  22  (ed.  stem),  and  DXni^  \2  r:n  "31.  by  Kahana 
(Tushiah),  p.  3  sgg. 

'  Cp.  Job  xxxviii.  32.     For  nV  =  friend,  cj>.  Cant.  v.  10. 

*  Perhaps  Rlliyi.     C/>.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18.     Cp.  also  Tahkemoni,  cap.  2  :  (miH*) 

ni33  iryi  n^^>Q:n  ^y  in-'jn  iiiy  xmi  ^li^'^irs  uny  xin  ."yDsnn  n3:^'3  3K'v 

9  Cp.  Tafykemoni,  cap.  16  :    1D3  X'iry  p13    y.^^h  ^3n  1in3  "IDX'I  ^Jw^T  }y^1 
'"  "An  unfinished  poem  is  unpardonable." 
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Msdd!?  Tim  -ic'wS  -[br^Di 

1XV0  X*33  X'X  !^DD01 

iN-11  y^Lv  nmx  on  !^3i« 

•ixti'h^  ^inS  71  co'-d  inys 

MXV03  L"D3  ^33  -nnci'na 

"1X^0  nsDi  nvnh  n''?p: 

1X11  Dn^  -iL-x   Qh)V  inx 

'"ixnDi  "icT  T•L^'D  ^ah  vn^^y 

1X33  Dsx  1-nQ  non^Di 

ix:p3  DHJD  ni-yo  l'TM 

ix^D  n^nnn  ^ixci'  |t:3  "|inn 

""1X031  mt'  TvnD  C'a'i 

•ixj^r  nh  lyi^  xb  xin  nxi 


"i-cni  Tt'  "niK'x  Tx  :  vn'-sy 

'nnionn  injnD  t:L"S3i 

»n^yn  n  px  ••i'SJo  dxd31 

*}'o  n'2  t^n■lo  ninDr:)  bp3i 

•'i'2  •''pyno  ci:x  ixk':  xh  25 

n3>21  ^2^  nniX  DJ'XI 
^blT3  23^  D3n3  *nD3 

ni^3Di  hi^c'l:'  inx2  h^\i>2n 

(?)nn  m:r  pi3^  nny;  vti 

DX'3  "iipn^  K'i3x  1^  nn;y 

1^3  t^yo  3"'^'^  iK'x  "i-inK^n 

n^D3  ei3  ^y  1SDX  1^  DHI 

non^  DnSx3  nsiD  '•Dn 
TK'  113  n  ^3  ixv'3  paixi 

n-|133  13  "Xn3b  pllTHI    3, 

"133^1  X13'  3-ip3  rym 
3y  nM  niy3  I'snni 

pbo3  *3ni3  3^  ^3  TK'l 

"i''3D3  iTtr  ptn  3n31 
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^  i.e.  " its  soundness  and  thoroughness."     Geiger  reads  1X''33,  "its  expression, 
"  diction."         2  ^^  u  ^  useless  tool."         ^  For  1XD3P,  the  metre  requires  a  XltJ*. 

*  i.e.  "  more  despicable  than  a  Qaraite's  work  on  tradition." 

'  P3  •'^y3  =  "\vise."  p3  is  often  used  by  the  poets  for  n3^3.  IX  ^7y3  = 
"hesitating,"  "undecided,"  "with  no  definite  knowledge." 

8  This  is  Geiger's  reading.  The  MS.  is  indistinct— the  word  looks  like  Dn*3  or 
"irT'S.  Geiger  also  suggests  that  TVl  T"IXD,  which  is  meaningless,  is  =  Aristoteles, 
i.e.  "  they  are  as  proud  of  their  stanzas  (1X713)  as  Aristotle  of  his  works." 

^  The  whole  line  is  corrupt,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  metre.  Geiger  reads  rightly 
"Vl  'l.-ITO?.     Cj>.  "y-l  -1p3,  I  Kings  V.  3. 

8  Geiger  reads  "ISntJ'^l  (  ? ) :  "  They  proclaim  their  work  aloud,  as  the  newly  born 
babe  screams  at  its  birth."  ®  The  MS.  read  ^"ID  or  ^2D  (?). 

^^  A  clever  play  on  the  words  "ipti  ixni^  Deut.  xiv.  5.  "No,  they  are  none  the 
better  for  composing— it  is  like  the  noise  made  by  animals."      Xn  =  n^3,  stanza. 

cp.  "sjDsnn,  cap.  16:  nyoo  vo^ixi  vxn^i. 

^^  Geiger  reads  '33?  'T}.^'^^  '•  "Who  discourages  me." 

"  ns,  from  nins,  "unfenced  cities."  A  technical  term  for  "  prose,"  in  con- 
trast to  TTin,  "rhyme,"  "poetry."  Often  TlQ  is  used  for  PQ.  C/.  ni31£^n 
nt'B'  i3X  n~nn*,  ed.  Stem,  p.  5,  and  his  note  on  stanza  21,  which  runs  as  follows: 

Dnn:rD  nop-i3  nop-i  nnspi  nnny  msoi  npsn  innno.  and  stem  also 

quotes  from  Dunash,  Vr"1B3   im   niDI. 

1*  The  MS.  read  X031 — evidently  the  final  1  is  missing. 

'<  Cp.  Moses  b.  Ezra,  Dukes,  p.  106,  4:   JOT  nVD3  \>\pn  nVH  (»3n3)  in>n3n3 

.Dn'pys  no  rt'\x^  mx-!"? 
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In  the  MS,  there  follow  the  following  poems,  which  have 
already  been  printed  by  Dukes : — 

(Dukes,  t>"iJs)  ^^a  iTn^n  in  r\Db^  n"'K'  (p.   53). 

noK'  >2'?  „  (p.  48). 

Q'pn^  '2V  „  (p.  34)- 

Then  comes  the  following  poem,  also  attributed  to  Ibn 
Gabirol,  but  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  his,  since  it  has  the 
acrostic,  pan  "irp^x.  The  scribe  copied  it  into  his  MS.  with- 
out noticing  that  it  was  not  Gabirol's.  This  was  noticed  by 
a  later  owner  of  the  MS.,  who  remarked  in  the  margin, 
|n3(!)"iTj;''^N  n""i.  That  it  is  not  the  note  of  the  original  owner 
can  be  inferred  from  the  different  hand  (compare,  e.g.,  the  n). 
Our  scribe,  however,  was  not  the  only  collector  of  poems  who 
made  such  a  mistake.  The  first  collector  of  Jehudah  Hallevi's 
poems,  l^in  K'^TI  '1,  did  the  same,  and  the  second  collector 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Jehudah  bore 
the  acrostic,  n^h^.  Luzzatto  found  several  more  such  errors 
in  his  Divan  (vide  Introduction  to  Tn^rr  T\2  n^ina,  p.  16).  The 
poet  must  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  school,  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  style  and  metre.  The  German  school  did 
not  possess  such  skill  and  fluency.  Perhaps  it  is  the  work  of 
Abulfatah  Eleazar  b.  Nahman  Ibn  Azhar  of  Seville.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  both  Jehudah  Hallevi  and  Moses  b.  Ezra, 
and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  both  {vide  Gratz,  vi.  122,  3). 
Moses  b.  Ezra  eulogised  him,  and  has  also  written  an  elegy  at 
his  death.  The  question  is  whether  he  was  a  |n3.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Moses  b.  Ezra  (Dukes, 
Mos.  b.  Ezra,  pp.  104— 5): — 

'jtj'^ai'n^  "Ipn^f  nxs  -iL*'n  tsiK's  ,d*C"x  it^rsj  nipnvD  DX 
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MS.  p.  45  a. 

."u.        -.u-         ..u  ._u        ..-«       ...u 

neni  -ino  nisi'  s^n  h'pik'D  '  n-'yniT  'py  nai?  nnnnr 

no^ya  nn3~)i53  a::'  svoni  mn^  cyn  mrn"?  nji^-i 

nop:  n^  n:iyoD  nj^nji  nm^D  nb  mni  nuD 

noi^'y  nvi?.  px^  in^i*'ttDi  i^'pno  rcrn^  my  ^sinn 

.HDtrj  ^3  ^^nn  1c:^6  dji  Tih^D  ^n  ^d  ^an  i-ot  D^y: 

Then  follows  a  panegyric  written  on  a  certain  Moses.  The 
style  is  excellent,  fluent,  and  skilful  in  the  play  on  words.  Is 
the  indication  of  authorship,  given  by  the  MS.  in  the  words 
'i:rh  inx  my,  reliable  ?  Did  Gabirol  have  a  friend  Moses  ? 
If  so,  who  was  he  ?  From  the  poem  it  appears  that  Moses 
was  a  well-known  personage — learned,  benevolent,  and  a  poet 
besides.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  Moses  men- 
tioned is  Moses  b.  Ezra,  and  that  the  poem  may  be  perhaps 
the  work  of  Jehudah  Hallevi  ?  Moses  b.  Ezra  was  celebrated 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  later  generations,  as 
a  scholar  and  poet.  He  came  from  a  distinguished  family. 
And  if  this  our  poem  be  compared  with  others  that  came  from 
the  pen  of  Jehudah  Hallevi,  in  praise  of  his  friend,  we  would 
find  a  striking  resemblance  in  them  to  one  another.     E.g. : — 

nniDO  )h2iy  T'n  vniism       innn  btro  y^ii  nt^'o  mD 

Harkavy  (ed.  Achiasaf)  i.  p.  8i  (>hr\   min''  n>L"). 

nmnan  nnionn  vnaa  eo^i  noDn  "pvn  ntj''  ic^n  itid.,  p.  82. 

•  •  •  nnvp  i3it:  -iisdd  vriQC  nay^  dv  ^3  laio  K^nnn  ibid.,  p.  83. 

•  •  •  nmos*  "inon  >hnjn3  nnayj  ni:;'D2  ncn  "p  iwd.,  p.  83. 

. .  •  i^»vs  nnn  maa  nyio  xnp  mnio  mssni  nioDn  ^h^  ibid.,  p.  as. 

i^np  IS  mps  n\-iK  n^i  nt:'D'?  nmnm  mio  -jn 

i!?oj  mp  "IK'S  nonm  vm^yso  K^nD!5  nb^Sni  ibid.,  p.  90. 

The  MS.  has  n''yT,  which  I  corrected  into  n"'y"lT. 
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Another  coincidence  may  lend  support,  though  very  weak 
indeed,  to  the  above  suggestion.  In  hnes  i8  and  19  of  our 
poem  we*" have  a  description  of  Moses*  poetry.  It  is  well 
known  that  Jehudah  Hallevi  called  himself  (and  was  also 
called  by  others)  sips',  e.g.  {Harkavy,  i.  39)  Vtnn  pids  DVl  ^IDX  DS3 
(and  "Jiosnn,  cap.  2 — fjDX  fiD  vjsb  toyoDi  ,|in''n^  D^ODnn  2^  VTij'  ^31 
iiniT  n*  nbrxi,  who  perhaps  used  these  expressions  in  imitation 
of  this  poem  of  ours)  ;  and  the  whole  line  is  an  echo  of  a  poem 
addressed  by  Moses  ben  Ezra  to  a  certain  Jehudah,  probably 
Hallevi,  which  runs  as  follows  {Divan,  Mos.  b.  Ezra,  Kcrent 
Hemedy  iv.  87): — 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  customary  to  repeat  some  of  the 
phrases  occurring  in  letters  and  poems  sent  to  them,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  our  poem  may  be  a  reply  to  Moses'  poem 
quoted  here  last.  Further,  |1»"(  D*Di;»  in  8^  may  have  reference 
to  Moses'  place  of  abode,  Granada.  J.  Hallevi  used  the  word 
in  this  sense  in  his  poem  to  DX^J  p  m"in»  {vide  Harkavy,  i. 
p.  108),  "131  nnso  pon  "-jd  f^y  nnya.  For  this  appellation  com- 
pare also  Neubauer's  Med.  Chron.,  v.  p.  138,  ^3  TiDD  l^n  "ID^ 
n-iDD  pan  N*n  m^s-ij  hidSo  : — 

MS.  p.  45a. 


'i^nixvin  moTO  d>q  "ic^s  vnn:  by  xbwo  pa  bnjb 

vni3:;'nD  nbnn  i2ipbb  dji      vd^D3  niT-p  d^snicj'  27  ^np 

vnivp  nnx  ih  ■'  "xvob  ti'M  niDro  '•^^'jx,,  lbs::'  p  byi 

*  Abraham  B.  Ezra  must  have  had  these  lines  in  mind  when  he  wrote  a  pane- 
gyric on  a  certain  Moses  of  Rome  {vide  Ilarkavy's  edition,  Achiasaf,  i.  63) : — 

vni33t'D  try  ^33  p3  33131  vnnj  sSr:  X'N  p3  hn:h 

.v'3i  vnivp  *nL"3  nrnwS  irio*  pivi  ni^'*  3^n3  im  x'x 
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••'VmC^  P?31  D'DVO  D*33y 

vnbn  VD  'nipM  inns-i 
vnnn:  ^s  "iin:  d*nov 


vn-jx  D3»ry^  dj  ,Dn*L"n 
133^  133  x"x  ta?  na^    & 

vin^  vnn  X'S  nt'o  ma 

-       _u  _      .  _  u 

va-iaD  fjD  nn»  D^-n  ipo 

ni:nn  -i^iix  ^t^•y3  na^ 
«vnvn^tr  bx  nnD  o'-ayi 

ni^^i'D  VBO  inp  ^aK'  ^no 


MS.  p.  4  5  3. 
vni^tTDD  nnyi  -loira  ^yi         nn^m  !?ErD  f^aa  ^'K'o  -i^aj  i^ 


vniyaao  iB^xia  nxs^  on 

»vn^nx  in!'  ncx  xip  xim 

svnnm  ^^a^a*  ah  bi'ai 

"vnijqo  515x^5  ?iDX  n- 


Tiaab  pnx  ntoyo  nuyi 

}n''nx  inixnp  nioanm 

pnn^  a!?  pn^n*  vni\*^^o 

vj-iya  nn  ^bk'  ijy  xim  20 


^  Notice  the  poetic  licence  in  treating  X  as  y"3{^  (from  mX),  really  f)1tin  'p  6  ; 

also  nay:  for  ii^y!,  and  vnnayp  for  'ayo. 

^  A  very  clever  play  on  the  various  meanings  of  the  root  DPI?.     Cp.  Prov. 
xxiii.  6 :  Dflb  nX  DH^n  ^X.      Q.  also  Luzzatto,  Divan,  20b:— 

.vai  E>»x  fja  nitry^  na  D^omi'  nni'b  n»n^  D-'om^n 

•'  Cp.  Cant.  iv.  10  ;  v.  i  ;  viii.  2. 
*  Notice  the  poetic  licence  in  IIK'V  ina3.  Iiaj. 

^  A  clever  play  on  the  words.      'DXH  piX  means,  he  is  a  profound  theologian 
(t/.  myni  nUIDX)  ;  milDXn  nntri  is  an  echo  from  Isa.  xlix.  23. 
^  C/.  Cant.  iv.  13.     We  should  perhaps  have  expected  'n?B't 
''  1"IX.    Q>.  Cant.  v.  i.    Cp.  also  Harkavy,  Sttidien  tmd Miitkeilutigen,  i.  p.  145,  99  : 

D'3iyo  D**n  nso  nh  *xy  nx  n«  ♦btj'  pb  n^nx  ik': 

»  We  should  expect  Vnvnx. 

8  and  ^^  A  very  clever  play  on  words.     Cp.  I  Kings  v.  II  ;  I  Chron.  xxv.  I. 

"  Notice  ^naa.     For  B'y  cp.  Job  ix.  9. 
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ninnbn  n^pi  -|:^•D  -i^n: 

iT'nn  n^^ya  noanni  25 

m  ^^^3  n^  ^^Tl  n^nn  sim 

oninB'  non  p^a  oy  nnj 

^'n  ^:3  by  vnon  -i^33ani 

•n  pii  Nin  D''3nj  p  ab  nnj 

ny  i?33  Kb  IS  D^bn3  D-'jjy  so 

nj:b  ni"  isdn  p  byi 
^  D^pQX  r\)iph  imD  pjy  iok' 
vniD*  ba  2^ni3n  bs  mina 


vnixn  D^btJ'nb  onixni 

vnivyiD  bs  im^  D':Tm 
vnibs:^'^  ba  Knas  rt'^  nai 

vnnjij  by  pjy  nn*n  smi 

vnivbno  nibnnn  po^t;'^ 

vnnxD  n^i'n*  ib  nuna 

vm:nD  niy  ipDs*  Nb  K"im 

vmynvx  "-bTi:"!  in^  iod 


The  next  poem  in  the  MS.  is  also  ascribed  to  Ibn  Gabirol, 
which,  however,  is  the  work  of  Jehudah  Hallevi,  as  is  proved  by 
other  evidence.  The  poem  begins  nQD33  (Luzz.  3s)  bs  n^ab  ^K'ej. 
Q.  Luzzatto,  Divan  57,  p.  21,  and  Harkavy,  ii.  p.  151.  Also 
the  poem  following  this  one  is  not  Gabirol's,  though  it,  too,  is 
ascribed  to  him.  See  Luzzatto's  Bethtilath  bath  Jehudah,  58. 
Also  the  nn-'K'n  nib  {Divan,  p.  i  i,  No.  329).  The  heading  is  : 
mi^'y  ~i:>p  (Luzz.  P^na)  lina  13rD\  Thereupon  follows  a  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  religious  poem.  It  is  an  address  to 
the  soul.  The  deep  emotion  and  intense  piety  of  the  poet  are 
couched  in  the  finest  and  most  felicitous  expressions.  The 
style  is  most  artificial,  yet  easy  and  graceful.  Biblical  phrases 
are  handled  most  skilfully,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  hymn 
resembles  the  mabo  "»nD.  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  also  wrote  a 
similar  poem,  and  seems  to  have  used  this  one  as  his  model, 
but  his,  in  parts,  is  inferior  to  ours.  Vide  Cohen's  (NiiiD) 
edition  (flDS^^^^)  of  Ibn  Ezra's  poems,  i.  205  ;  Sachs  (M.), 
Religiose  Poesie,  p.  44,  where  it  is  given  anonymously.      One 

»  Cp.y'\ii  'DQX.  *  We  should  expect  in-1  J  n. 

Line  27,  Onint:',  is  my  correction.     The  MS.  reads  Dni"lK'. 
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may  perhaps  find  an  indication  of  the  author's  name  (nio^t')  in 
lines  24,  25  :  .noi^L"  DK  lifpin  ny  hi  "^a  .  na  nn  n^pi^cy  »k'JN  !53n. 
This  was  a  practice  not  uncommon  with  the  Spanish  poets. 
Cf>.  notes  on  Ibn  Ezra's  poem  (hne  10),  also  Sachs,  Re/tgid'se 
Poesie,  p.  277,  note  i  : — 


-nn3L"D  wv  "11X2  psDi  'a  nsvD3  rr'  -imn  ,N\n  1^ 

^nnns:  rix  ^mpn  ■•3  T-ym  po^n  mm  d:"i  pOiXn  ib 

nnn^^'  y^n  niL-yf'  ^2  nox  nnyn  nnay  »by  min  1^ 

nnn:  -l:^♦xD  -^^  nvj'n  on  nanxa  miyn  nost  i^    6 

*  nn?t'i  nD',p  ba  nsy  nxi  noipD  xin  nnxi  no^'y  i? 

nnyni  nnjinn  n^sni  nnT-n  -iv  nnT-n  nyD  -|^ 

nnsi  HD^o  *^y  mm  ifj  ^npsDi  npn  nm  K'mn  i^ 

nn-ipp  |;:'y  DipD  ,nnn3Ni  1D33  ir-ym  iiQC^n  i^ 

nn3-iyD  c\x  *vy  vniy^vi  pips  nn!?  nnp  2npn  iS  10 

« nm^n  htv  cvn  m-33?^3  ^*nni  pyrn  Dvn  i'^mn  i^ 

nnSn)  nnna  '•Sy  nn-:;'  !?ip3  ^1pL^'m  nip^s  n^n  nip-n  1^ 

nmij  ^x  nsvn  nnQ^'Di.  m  ho^  nny  ijdd  mpn  t^ 

^nnyja  iDnt^'m  -|2nnni  ^2  bv^h  fi3  L'^^'nam  sjiin  i> 

'  The  heading  of  this  poem  is  found  in  a  list  of  poems  which  was  recently  found 
in  the  Genizah.  See  Neubauer  in  Gede7tkbiich  z.  Erinnerimg  an  David  Kaufmann 
(1900),  p.  284. 

^  This  line  is  corrupt  in  the  MS.  "i>03  tX  H^  13T3  "|7,  the  metre  does  not 
allow  it.  nnniJ'D,  I  cannot  punctuate  it.  The  meaning  is  obvious.  That  rays  of 
light  proceed  from  the  eye  to  the  object  was  first  taught  by  Empedocles.  Galenus 
too  taught  the  same  theory,  and  it  reached  the  Jews  through  the  Arabs.  Vide 
M.  Sachs,  Rel.  Poesie,  p.  227,  note  I,  and  p.  283,  note  i.  Cp.  Qelov  ^vxv^  Sfifia. 
The  mD?0  *in3  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

^3Q»  it^'h  pxD  xvi  si^n  x-)33  n*rj*3n  nx?3  ^3  .pyn  p  xvrn  -iixn  ■jK'ona 

.B'xn  vb]}  "n  nv  ib'n 

C/>.  also  Mibhar  Hapeninim  (ed.  Asher),  No.  551  : 

crsin  p  D^yn  nix  ^'dk^hk'  -ic^xsi  c's^n  py  !?3*L^n  p  iixn  py  ijnr  inai 

The  soul  is  the  sun  of  the  microcosmos  man. 

3  r)X  for  nnx,  also  in  line  6.     Cp.  Deut.  v.  24.     ptt''3  =  D''0*3. 

*  Cp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  2.         "  Cp.  Job  xx.  22  and  Prov.  xxxi.  15.         ^  C/.  Jer.  iv.  31. 

^  C/.  Ps.  xli,  4;  Lam.  ii.  12.  nny33  =  in  her  weariness  (yr).  C/.  nm^a 
from  nb^ 
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3nri3K'n)p  )vp3i  nsa  in?  n^nn  73QI  n^Dn  i*? 

nm-in  nnyoni  nnyijj'i'  TK'pni  ,n't^'1n  ni^i  ,2"<;'n  ^103 
nn'^'31  nno^D  nop:  cpa  *n^i3yS  iniv^  ncj'  3y!5  20 

•'riFihjt?'  m'n>  13DF!  ^xi  -iVP?  iV?P  iv|'  ivp  n^n 

«nn^2i'  DB^  px  in^n  Dippn  n>  -|^'  n^sa  vr^^  n'jy  nxi 

nmnn  by  noroni  nom         nn  nn  n^oii'K'  't:':x  ^3K 
nnnpb  ^K'qj  iB'pn  nom       ruoi^K'  ns  y'pnx  ny  P3  *jx  25 
7nri33  nsn  nos  bti'oni  itJ'-i:?'^  pyn  ^d  o  nioxi 

1  "  To  thee  she  moans  unceasingly,  and,  like  a  bird  ensnared,  she  hopes  to  get 
away."  ^  C/>.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28  ;  cxix.  62. 

*  C/>.  Ps.  cxix.  81.  In  the  Hebrew  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  "Doctrine  of 
Ecstasy  "  holds  a  prominent  part.  The  soul,  being  an  emanation  from  the  Divine 
Intelligence,  cannot  bear  to  be  pent  up  in  the  earthly  body.  In  that  low  abode  it 
cannot  perceive  things  infinite  and  absolute  Wisdom.     Cp.  J.  Myer,  Philosophical 

Writings  of  Gabirol  (iSSS),  ch.  viii.  p.  158  sqq.     Cp.  also  Dukes,  Moses  b.  Ezra, 
p.  87,  7 ;  also  p.  91,  12  : 

*  nbljy.  "O  mock  the  foe  of  this  'Sphere'  below,  avenge  confusion  and  her 
shame."  Gabirol  in  his  Meqor  Hayyim  speaks  of  spiritual  and  material  spheres 
(nVOIJ'J  'jyi  nVJnn  mSjy).  The  soul  belongs  to  the  former.  The  bodily 
passions  are  the  foe  of  the  soul,  and  must  be  subdued.  Cp.  especially  the  quotation 
from  the  Meqor  Hayyim  in  Munk's  Melanges,  p.  ''10  §§  40,  40,  also  §  23  (p,  27/^). 

'  Distress  with  pain  ("lVP?i  ^P-  Ps.  cxviii.  5)  the  fortified  foe,  and  do  not  deliver 
thine  only  daughter  whom  thou  hast  brought  up.  Cp.  Ps.  xxii.  21  and  xxxv.  17, 
where  m>n*  =  nr:C:,  C'Q:.     Notice  Jt'  for  ^T\h'^W* 

^  "  Where  Thou  art  not  she  pines  away." 

'  The  opening  of  the  spring  is  its  source.  The  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divine. 
Notice  also  the  implied  meaning  of  "eye"  in  the  word  py  (spring).  The  soul, 
together  with  the  Divine  Intellect,  is  the  light  of  the  body,  the  substance  which 
sheds  its  rays  through  the  eyes.      Cp.  ni37JD  iriD  \ 

id::'0'  nixn  -iiproci  idSh*  t^'np  Dipoo  (niDB'jn). 

Also  Dukes,  Moses  b.  Ezra,  pp.  90,  91  : 

HK^iK'  'w^!'^  ^x  nnbai  (rest)  nK'?3  Dlpo  ^x  ^cj'Dj  nnix. 

The  way  God's  Will  emanated  to  matter,  i.e.  gave  it  shape  and  form,  can  be  com- 
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Here  the  small  group  of  Gabirol's  compositions  (according 
to  the  authority  of  the  MS.)  comes  to  an  end.  Poems  by 
other  various  authors  follow.  But  later  on  the  MS.  contains 
a  few  more  poems  attributed  to  Gabirol,  which  I  shall  mention 
briefly. 

MS.  p.  6 1,  yv  KHK'a    Vide  Dukes,  ncbc'  "y^,  p.  22. 

62,  *i5nnD  ina  „  „         p.  n. 

,,      63,    |n  nuvSn  = '•Nnon  p  pjov  "-lb  now  m^E^ 

Vide  Dukes,  W'^Mp  ^n:,  p.  1 7. 
„      85,  'Dy  133  „         nof'tj' n>t^',  p.  25. 

,.       88,  pDXn  vh    upon  which  I  have  to  make 

a  few  remarks. 

This  last-mentioned  poem  of  ten  lines  is  both  incomplete 
and  wrongly,  I  think,  ascribed  to  Gabirol.  The  whole  poem 
originally  consisted  of  nineteen  lines,  and  was  ascribed  to  no 
less  than  three  poets.      The  superscription  in  our  MS.  is : — 

:  b"T  mm^  -13  h^s^j  'I  r\r:hv  "\rh 

Isaac  Ibn  Latif,  in  his  nbcnn  mJN,  says  : — 

'yy3  Dn333n  \-y^  niD'l?33  Dn^c-n  by3  n"i;  no^K'  -idx  nbx  ba  byi 
".ny-ii3  ^ob  nyn*  kS  bsM  Tpb  dv  i'3  nyni3  nion3  m3n"  D^b*3Lj^n 

The    quotation    is    line    9    of    the    poem.       But    see    Dukes, 

pared  to  water  coming  from  a  spring.  See  extracts  from  Meqor  ^ayyim  in  Munk's 
Milanges,  §  64  (p.  341^)  and  §  71  : 

bbb  byi2n  Nin  p\-ini  r\rh^r\  mivn  n^hb'  ^ac'n  miv  mpo  xin  pvini 
mivn  nx^v*  loxb  nvixi  Dn3nb  "n^i  "n*  xinn  nxn3  )roni  bih  y:Dni 
p-npDO  a^y3i3n  D''on  nx^v^  niD\n  by  nnysL^ni  jivin  xim  jit'xin  -iipDno 
„  .m^oyi'pDsn  xb3  "131 

With  this  cp.  §  72  : 

ij'Bani  T1X3  "iixn  ti'-iba  ,^33  (penetrates)  ti^^DD  \nibx  Hb  pviH  *3  -ix3nni 

.ErQ33  ?3EJ'm  ^ei1J3 
The  bK»D  is  Biblical.     Q5.  Ez.  xvi.  44,  and  its  echo  in  Kethttboth,  63a : 

xri"i2  n3iy  -"s  xsx  n3iy3 
II.  14 
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no!?K'  n^t^',  p.  73,  where,  among  the  ni^i'^o  *m:,  also  in 
n*nnn,  ii.  p.  3,  he  gives  it  as  a  quotation  from  one  of 
Jehudah  Hallevi's  poems,  probably  on  the  authority  of  the 
Divan  of  Jehudah  Hallevi  in  the  possession  of  Luzzatto  {vide 
Divan,  p.  11,  No.  353).  Strangely  enough,  Dukes  himself  had 
printed  the  same  poem  as  the  composition  of  Moses  b.  Ezra. 
Vide  Zur  Rabb.  Spruchkimde,  p.  6^.  And,  earlier  still,  it  was 
printed  by  H.  Edelman  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  vol.  v.  (1849), 
p.  351,  as  the  composition  of  Moses  b.  Ezra.  Vide  also 
D^Dnp  Pn3,  p.  44,  §  7.  Dukes,  Ziir  Rabb.  Spntcliktiude,  p.  67, 
says  that  Moses  b.  Ezra  addressed  this  poem  to  Meyer  b. 
Kaninial  {vide  Gratz,  vi.  p.  1 19).  The  same  poem  is  attri- 
buted to  Moses  b.  Ezra  by  MS.  Pococke,  74,  Oxf.  (Edelman's 
reprint),  and  is  given  anon3'mously  by  Codex  De  Rossi,  1183. 
See  also  Luzzatto's  T\''i'\T\''  T\2  n*?in3,  p.  19. 


JEWISH    CONCEPTIONS   OF   ORIGINAL 

SIN. 

BV    THE    REV.    S.    LEVY,    M.A. 


It  may  appear  strange  to  suggest,  as  is  implied  by  the  title 
of  this  essay,  that  there  are  any  Jewish  conceptions  of  Original 
Sin  at  all,  seeing  that  it  has  for  so  long  been  assumed  and 
almost  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  the  doctrine  finds  no  place 
in  Jewish  theology.  The  Rev,  Morris  Joseph  {Judaism  as 
Creed  and  Life,  p.  107)  states  with  pride  that  Judaism  contains 
no  theory  of  Original  Sin,  and  seemingly  condemns  its  presence 
in  Christianity.  "Judaism  utterly  repudiates  such  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  Original  Sin,  which  declares  that  there  is  something 
inborn  in  all  men  which  forces  them  to  do  wrong  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not."  On  the  other  hand,  Edersheim  {Li/e 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  1894,  i.  52)  boasts  of  the 
doctrine  as  the  starting-point  of  Christian  theology,  and  ap- 
parently criticises  its  absence  from  Judaism.  "What  may  be 
called  the  starting-point  of  Christian  theology,  the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  guilt  and  sin,  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  of  the 
consequent  entire  and  helpless  corruption  of  our  nature,  is 
entirely  unknown  to  Rabbinical  Judaism."  Thus  from  different 
standpoints  they  both  agree,  however,  that  the  notion  of 
original  sin  is  entirely  unknown  in  Jewish  thought. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  "  it 
is  certainly  an  exaggeration  to  assert,  as  has  frequently  been 
represented,  that  Judaism  possessed  no  doctrine  of  original 
sin  "  (F.  R.  Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Fall 
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and  Original  Sin,  p.  232).  It  will  be  shown  that  the  Bible 
and  Rabbinical  literature  contain  all  the  necessary  data  for  a 
doctrine  of  original  sin/  but  it  will  further  be  indicated  in  what 
respects  the  development  of  these  ideas  has  differed  in  the 
Synagogue  and  in  the  Church. 

This  contention  will  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  if  we 
proceed  at  once  to  analyse  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  into  its 
constituent  elements.  The  principal  ideas  embodied  in  the 
theory  may  be  summarised  as  follows  ^ : — 

(a)  There  is  in  human  nature  an  ingrained  bias  to  sin. 

(b)  The  sinful  tendency  of  man  is  transmitted  by  heredity. 

(c)  Sin   is   the  cause  of  suffering.      Punishment  is  the  con- 

sequence of  sin.      No  suffering  without  sin. 

{(f)  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  their  descen- 
dants. 

(e)  Adam's  act  of  disobedience  is  the  origin  of  sin  and  the 
cause  of  death  as  the  punishment  for  sin,  and  the 
reason  for  the  imputation  of  sin  to  posterity  (Rom. 
V.  12-21  and  I  Cor.  xv.  22). 

The  Fall  of  Adam  is  thus  the  real,  direct,  and  immediate 
cause  of  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d). 

When  the  implications  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  are 
thus  unfolded,  it  soon  becomes  abundantly  evident  that  they 
suggest  almost  exact  parallels  in  the  Bible  or  in  Rabbinic 
literature. 

(a)  (i.)  On  the  universality  of  sin,  cf.  Job  iv.  17  (R.V. 
margin),   xiv.  4,   xxv.  4  ;    Prov.    xx.    9  ;     i    Kings 


'  Traces  of  the  notion  are  preserved  in  the  Liturgy.  Ps.  Ixxix.  8  is  still  retained 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  services  for  week  days :  "  Remember  not  against  us 
the  iniquities  of  our  ancestors  "  {Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  65). 

2  This  summary  is  deduced  from  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  §  9,  and  Westminster 
Confession.  Cf.  F.  R.  Tennant,  The  Origin  and  Propagation  of  Sin,  p.  7,  note, 
and  pp.  151-152,  159,  and  the  same  author's  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Fall  and  Original  Sin,  pp.  10,  89,  97,  104. 
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viii.  46  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  36  ;  Eccl.  vii.  20  ;  Ps.  xix.  13 
(R.V.  12),  xc.  9  (R.V.  8),  cxxx.  3,  cxliii.  2;  Jer. 
xvii.  9.^ 

(ii.)  On  sin  being  inherent  in  man  from  birth,  cf.  Job  xv. 
14,  15  ;  Ps.  \\.  5.- 

In  this  connection  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  notion 
of  Yezer  Hara.  See  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1 90 1,  pp.  93-156,  for  an  able  essay  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Porter  on  The  Ye^cr  Hara,  a  Study  in  the  Jeivish  Doctrine 
of  Sin. 

(b)  Isa.  xHii.  27,  28.^      For  further  passages  see  §  (d). 

i^c)  This  principle  is  discussed,  with  references,  in  the 
following  articles :  C.  G.  Montefiore,  "  Many  Moods 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures"  (/.  Q.  R.,  ii.  155-160), 
idem,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Retribution  in  the 
Old  Testament  "  (/,  Q.  R.,  iii.  i-i  2)  ;  idem,  "Hebrew 
and  Greek  Ideas  of  Providence  and  Divine  Retribu- 
tion "  (/.  Q.  R.,  V.  517-590);  idem,  The  Bible  for 
Home  Reading,  pt.  ii.  pp.  iiS— 120,  on  the  problem 
of  the  Book  of  Job  ;  and  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism,  pp.  259—282,  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Divine 
Retribution  in  Rabbinical  Literature." 

{d)  Exod.  XX.  5,  xxxiv.  7;  Lev.  xxvi.  40;  Num.  xiv.  18; 
Deut.  V.  9-10;  Hos.  i.  4;  Isa.  vii.  17,  xiv.  21  ; 
Obad.  10  ;  Jer.  xiv.  20,  xv.  4,  xxii.  28,  30,  xxvi.  15, 
xxxii.  18  ;  Lam.  v.  7  ;  Dan.  ix.  16;  Tobit  iii.  3-5  ; 
Baruch,  iii.  5-8.  See  Tennant,  Sources,  p.  100  ; 
Cheyne,  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the 
Psalter,  pp.  346,  353,  note  /. 

{e)   Death  is  assigned  as  the  result  of  Adam's  sin  in  Genesis 

^   Cf.  Tennant,  Sources,  p.  lor. 
-  Idem,  pp.  loi,  102. 
'  Idem,  p.  102,  note  2. 
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Rabba,    xix ;  ^     Baba    Bathra,    17a;     Sabbath,    556; 

Tanna  Debe  Elijah  Rabba,  v.;   Ecclesiasticus  xxv.  24  "  ; 

4  Esdras  iii,  y?     See  also  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 

s.v.  "  Adam  "  and  "  Fall." 
The    introduction    of   death    and   grief   into    the   world    is 

ascribed     to     Eve     (Tal.     Jer.,    Sabbath,    ^b).       Cf. 

Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  p.  289. 
In  the  light  of  all  these  passages  it  can  scarcely  be  rigidly 
maintained   that   Jewish   theology   contains   no   traces    of  the 
doctrine   that  Adam's  act   of  disobedience  was   the   origin   of 
human  sin  and  the  primary  cause  of  death. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Midrash  the 
Revelation  at  Sinai  is  regarded  as  having  heralded  a  new  era 
of  innocence  and  immortality.  The  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf 
thus  attains  great  importance  as  the  first  blot  on  the  second 
age  of  sinlessness,  and  as  the  fresh  cause  of  death.  "  When 
they  said :  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  death  came  upon 
them"  {Exodus  Rabba,  xxxii.  §  l,  c/".  §  7).  "There  is  not  a 
misfortune  that  Israel  has  suffered  which  does  not  contain  a 
small  ingredient  of  retribution  for  the  sin  of  the  Calf"  (7".  B. 
Sanhedrin,  102(7)."'*  Jewish  theology  may  thus  substitute 
the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf  for  Adam's  act  of  disobedience  as 
the  origin  of  sin  and  death,  but  the  underlying  principle  in 
both  cases  is  the  same,  viz.  the  effect  and  influence  of  a 
particular  transgression  on  posterity.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
Nachmanides,  several  centuries  later,  adopting  the  same  method 
of  exegesis,  and  imputing  the  penalty  of  Abraham's  sin  to 
Israel  in  Egypt.  "  It  is  on  account  of  this  deed  \i.c.,  of 
passing  off  Sarah  as  his  sister]  that  his  children  had  to  suffer 

'   Cf.  Tennant,  Sources,  p.  151. 
^  Idem,  pp.  119,  121. 
'  Idem,  p.  224. 

*  Cf.  J.    Q.   A'.,  xvi.   p.  585,  in  the  critical  notice  of  Tennant's  Sources,  by 
I.  Abrahams. 
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exile  under  the  rule  of  Pharaoh.  Where  the  sin  was  com- 
mitted, there  also  the  judgment  took  place  "  (see  Nachmanides 
to  Gen.  xii.  lo).^ 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  third  element  in  the  theory  of 
original  sin,  and  discuss  at  greater  length  §  (c),  "  no  suffering 
without  sin." 

The  concomitance  of  sin  and  retribution  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  diagram  ^ : — 


(ii.)  (i.)  (iii.) 


D 


d 


Sin. 


Retribution. 


(i.)  The  earliest  notion  was  that  sin   [b  c]  was  invariably 
followed  by  punishment  [b  c].     This  idea  is  embodied 
in  the  philology  of  the  word  py,  which   means  both 
sin  and  the  penalty  for  sin.      Sin  and  suffering  thus 
become  terms  simply  convertible  or  correlative.      In 
the  first  stages  of  Hebrew  thought  this  parallelism 
was  viewed  as  complete,  and  presented  no  problem 
to  the  human  mind,  for  it  seemed  to  breathe  a  true 
spirit  of  divine  justice. 
But  later  on   it  was   felt   that   all   the  facts  were  not  ex- 
hausted  in    such   a   proposition.       Account    had    also    to    be 
taken  of 

(ii.)  Suffering  [a  b]  not  traceable  to  sin  (the  absence  of  sin 
is  indicated  by  the  broken  line  a  b),  and 

'   Cf.  Schechter,  Studies,  p.  1 53. 

'•2  Suggested  by  the  diagram  illustrating  the  relation  between  mental  experience 
and  brain  process,  in  G.  Croom  Robertson's  Elements  cf  Psychology,  p.  43. 
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(iii.)  Sin  [c  d]  not  followed  by  punishment  (the  absence  of 
punishment  is  indicated  by  the  broken  line  c  d). 

We  thus  reach  the  problem  of  Job,  the  Psalmists,  and  the 
Prophets,  why  sometimes  the  wicked  prosper  and  the  righteous 
suffer/  It  was  because  he  saw  virtue  suffering  and  vice 
triumphant  that  Elisha  ben  Abuja  became  an  apostate  {Kid- 
dushin,  39^;  Chulin,  142). 

Pure  and  simple  faith  makes  no  effort  to  solve  such  diffi- 
culties. It  implicitly  relies  upon  the  divine  justice,  which,  it 
says,  cannot  be  followed  by  mortal  understanding.  R.  Jannai 
said,  "  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  explain  either  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  or  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous."^  But  the 
human  mind  as  a  rule  is  not  satisfied  with  such  a  tame  ending, 
and  refuses  to  confess  itself  baffled  without  a  keen  struggle. 
Hence  it  follows  that  we  can  trace  attempts  to  prove  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  sequence  b  c  and  b  c  is  certain,  we  must, 
according  to  the  principle  of  continuity,  regard  the  sequences 
A  B  and  a  b,  and  c  d  and  c  d,  as  inferential,  and  explain  the 
breakdown  in  the  connection  between  sin  and  suffering  as 
appearance  and  not  reality. 

.The  first  method  adopted  to  show  that  the  concomitance  is 
complete,  equal,  and  parallel,  was  the  introduction  of  ancestry 
and  the  theory  of  social  solidarity.  According  to  this  view, 
in  (ii.)  A  B  a  b  we  find  the  righteous  suffering  because  of  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  [nUN  ])]},  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers,"  is  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  notion  of  original  sin,  see  above,  §  (d)], 
and  in  (iii.)  c  d  c  d  the  sinners  go  unpunished  because  of 
the  virtues  of  their  fathers  (nUN  niDT)."^     But  this  solution  was 


1  See  A.  S.  Peake,  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the   Old  Testament,  and  the 
review  of  this  work  in  The  Hibbert  Journal,  April  1905. 

2  Ethics  0/ the  Fathers,  iv.  19.     Authorised  Daily  Prayer  Book,  p.  197. 

'  See  my  paper  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue,"  in  The  Jewish  Literary 
Annuiil,  1905,  pp.  13-32. 
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not  accepted  as  entirely  satisfactory,  because  it  struck  a  blow 
at  individual  responsibility  and  individual  deserts,  and  still 
savoured  of  divine  injustice. 

With  the  growth  of  the  notion  of  a  future  state,  a  second 
solution  was  suggested.  It  was  recognised  that  no  theory  of 
sin  could  result  in  the  faultless  demonstration  of  the  invariable 
sequence  of  sin  and  suffering.  The  doctrine  of  immortality 
was  therefore  employed  to  fill  in  the  gaps  necessary  to 
establish  a  perfect  parallelism.  This  world  gives  us  but  an 
incomplete  view.  To  justify  the  scheme  of  the  universe  we 
must  assume  another  state  where  reward  and  punishment  are 
commensurate  with  virtue  and  sin.  In  Taanith,  iia,  the 
theory  of  a  future  state  is  used  to  explain  the  discrepancies  in 
the  following  way : — ■ 

(a)  The  retribution  of  the  righteous  takes  place  in  this 
world. 

(/3)  The  retribution  of  the  wicked  is  reserved  for  the  world 
to  come. 

{y)  The  reward  of  the  wicked  is  dealt  out  in  this  world. 

((J)  The  reward  of  the  righteous  is  reserved  for  the  world 
to  come. 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  another  form  in  Baba  Kamma, 
c,ob.  "Why  is  the  dual  used  in  the  expression  CSS  Tix  ? 
Because  God  is  longsuffering  both  towards  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  He  is  longsuffering  towards  the  righteous  in  that 
He  requites  them  in  this  world  for  the  few  sins  which  they 
have  committed,  so  that  they  may  receive  their  full  reward  in 
the  world  to  come.  He  is  longsuffering  to  the  wicked  in  that 
He  gives  them  ease  in  this  world,  and  thus  requites  them  for 
the  few  good  deeds  which  they  have  done,  in  order  to  exact 
the  full  penalty  of  their  sins  in  the  world  to  come."  ^ 

*  See  C.  G.  Montefiore,  "Rabbinic  Conceptions  of  Repentance,",/.  Q.  /i.,  xvi. 
pp.  232,  233. 
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The  theory  of  the  "  sins  of  the  fathers,"  §  (d),  must  now 
receive  a  little  fuller  treatment.^ 

The  first  and  most  natural  impulse  was  to  rebel  against  the 
injustice  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sins  of  the  guilty  should  be 
visited  upon  their  innocent  descendants.  Hence  in  the  Bible 
itself  we  find  a  tendency  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  principle 
by  laying  greater  stress  on  God's  loving-kindness  (D^Q^Nb  non) 
and  minimising  the  application  of  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers " 
(max  py).  Thus  in  Jer.  xxxii.  i8,  we  find  the  order  of  the 
two  principles  reversed,  nnx  ion  taking  precedence  over  py 
ni3N*,  and  in  Ps.  ciii.  1 7,  ni3X  ])]}  is  entirely  omitted,  and  only  the 
passage  relating  to  God's  loving-kindness  is  retained.  Further, 
in  other  passages  there  is  to  be  found  a  growing  insistence  on 
individual  responsibility.  See  Exod.  xxxii.  33  ;  Deut.  vii.  10, 
xxiv.  16  ;  Amos  ix.  8.^  But  even  more  striking  is  the  formal 
repudiation  of  "the  sins  of  the  fathers"  in  Jer.  xxxi.  28,  29 
[R.V.  29,  30]  and  Ezek.  xviii.  2—4,  20,  and  the  definite 
assertion  of  the  theory,  **  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die  : 
the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son."  ^ 

In  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash  the  softening  process  is 
more  gradual  and  less  abrupt  than  in  the  Bible.  First,  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers  "  is  defended  as  being  in 
reality  an  instance  of  God's  loving-kindness.  For,  whereas 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers  only  extends  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  the  mercy  shown  to  the  righteous  is 
transmitted  to  the  thousandth  generation  (see  MecJiilta  to 
Exod,  XX.  5,  ed.  Friedmann,  6Zb.  Cf.  Nachmanides,  ad  he). 
Regarded  as  a  token  of  God's  grace,  the  evil  atavism  spends 

'  See  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  The  Jewish  Religion,  pp.  250-251  ;  S.  Schecliter, 
Studies  in  Judaism,  pp.  265  ff;  and  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Bible,  pt.  i.,  423,  468, 
472-474. 

"  Cf.  Tennant,  Sources,  p.  100,  note  2. 

'  See  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1S92,  pp.  219,  220. 
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itself  by  the  fourth  generation,  but  the  good  atavism  is  never 
exhausted,  and  asserts  itself  even  in  the  thousandth  generation. 
The  Mechilta  recognises,  however,  that  a  difficulty  still  remains 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  sins  of  the  guilty  are  nevertheless  visited 
upon  innocent  descendants,  at  all  events  to  the  third  and 
the  fourth  generation.  Hence  the  further  mitigation  in  the 
Mechilta^  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  only  visited  upon  the 
children  when  three  successive  generations  are  given  over  to 
sin  without  a  virtuous  generation  intervening  to  break  the 
continuity  of  guilt.  Then,  in  Sanhcdrin,  2yb,  we  get  the 
idea  more  clearly  enunciated  that  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers  "  is 
not  a  doom,  but  merely  a  tendency,  which  can  be  yielded  to  or 
checked,^  and  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  the  virtues  of 
the  fathers  are  only  visited  upon  the  children,  when  the 
children  continue  the  deeds  of  their  parents  (nL"yD  jnnix:;'3 
|nn'3  jnTiinx).  "  Evil  and  good  come  not  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Most  High  (Lam.  iii.  38),  but  they  are  self-determined.  Evil 
cometh  upon  evil-doers,  and  good  cometh  upon  them  that  do 
good  "  {Dent.  Rabba,  iv.  §  3  to  nxi).  And  finally,  in  Makkofh, 
24a,  as  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  we  reach  the  explicit 
abandonment  of  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers  "  and  the  formulation 
of  individual  responsibility.  "  Moses  founded  four  institutions, 
and  four  prophets  arose  and  annulled  them.  .  .  .  Moses  said, 
God  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  7).  Ezekiel  came  and  annulled  it  by  saying,  The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die  (Ezek.  xviii.  4)."  In  a  variant 
version  in  Bamidbar  Rabba,  xix.  %  Zl^  this  alteration  is  made 
by  God  at  the  instigation  of  Moses. 

This  rough  outline  of  the  sources  of  Jewish  conceptions  of 
Original  Sin  has  already  betrayed,  en  passant,  some  hints  of  the 

*  Cf.  Morris  Joseph,  op.  ctt.,  p.  107. 
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difference  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity, 

In  the  first  place  we  have  just  seen  that  Jewish  theology 
does  not  deny,  but  very  firmly  maintains  the  principle  of 
individual  responsibility  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  "  Tal- 
mudic  literature  insists  on  a  man's  capacity  to  control  his  evil 
inclination,  mighty  as  it  is.  There  is  no  hint  that  his  free 
will  is  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  his  first 
parents  ;  and  herein  lies  the  main  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synagogue  and  that  of  the 
Church.  The  Rabbis  recognised,  of  course,  the  general 
sinfulness  of  humanity,  but  yet  maintained  the  theoretical 
possibility  of  sinlessness,  and  indeed  held  that  in  some  cases 
this  had  actually  been  attained"  (Tennant,  Sources,  p.  175  ; 
c/i  also  p.  176).  In  this  respect,  the  Jewish  notion  of  Original 
Sin  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  escaped  taking  the 
extreme  form  of  determinism  it  adopted  in  Christian  thought. 
Like  an  unfinished  railway  track,  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
and  untimely  end  in  a  siding  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
which  led  to  loss  of  self-control  and  would  end  in  moral 
disaster. 

In  the  second  place,  Jewish  notions  of  Original  Sin  were 
always  tempered  by  the  saving  doctrine  of  repentance  (see 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.v.  "  Adam  ").  "  If  a  man  comes 
and  says,  God  does  not  receive  the  penitent,  then  Manasseh 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  will  come  and  testify  that  no  creature  in 
the  world  sinned  against  Me  as  he  did,  and  yet  in  the  hour 
of  his  repentance  I  received  him  "  {Baniidbar  Rabba,  xiv.  §  i). 

The  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  Church  took 
over  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  Original  Sin  and  developed 
them  on  independent  lines,  and  then  Judaism  consciously 
protested  against  the  Christian  teaching  by  emphasising  the 
principles  of  free  will  and  repentance,  or  whether,  as  suggested 
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by  Tennant  (Sources,  p.  343),  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  as  a 
whole,  had  to  be  deduced  afresh  in  the  Church,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  essay. 

Suffice  it  here  to  have  established  that  in  the  earliest 
Christian  centuries  Judaism  possessed  certain  definite  theories 
of  Original  Sin,  and  to  have  briefly  indicated  the  different 
evolution  the  doctrine  underwent  in  the  Synagogue  and  in  the 
Church. 

Just  as  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Original  Virtue  was  happily 
saved  from  becoming  unduly  elating  and  relaxing  by  the  con- 
comitant insistence  on  individual  righteousness,^  so  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  was  preserved  from  becoming  un- 
necessarily depressing  and  fatalistic  by  the  accompanying 
assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  power  of  repent- 
ance. "  There  is  nothing  greater  than  repentance  ;  repentance 
is  second  to  the  Law."  ^ 

^  See  my  essay  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue,"  already  referred  to,  p.  29. 
2  Debari7n  Rabba,  ii.  §  24,  beginning  ;  Bamidbar  Rabba,  ii.  §  10.     See  C.  G. 
Montefiore,  "  Rabbinic  Conceptions  of  Repentance,"  loc.  cit.  p.  257. 


WHERE    THE    CLERGY    FAH.. 

AN    ADDRESS    DELIVERED    AT    QUEEN     SQUARE     HOUSE    ON 

SUNDAY,    JAN.     17TH,     I9O4,    BY    THE    REV.    S.     SINGER,     AS 

HON.    PRESIDENT    OF    JEWS'    COLLEGE    UNION    SOCIETY. 


In  the  Romanes  Lecture  for  1896,  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton,  relates  how,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  conversation  at  dinner 
turned  upon  university  life.  In  a  pause,  one  who  had  until 
then  been  silent,  addressed  the  only  stranger  present  thus  : 
"  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  in  Oxford  we  are  all  so  well 
acquainted  with  one  another's  good  qualities  that  we  only  talk 
about  those  points  which  are  capable  of  amendment."  I  might 
give  a  similar  reason  for  my  choice  of  subject  for  the  address 
it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  deliver  as  Hon.  President  of  the 
Jews'  College  Union.  To  dwell  upon  the  merits  and  successes 
of  the  clergy  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  we  all  know 
them.  Our  time  can,  therefore,  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  directing  our  attention  to  some  of  the  points  in  which  they 
fail  to  come  up  to,  I  will  not  say  an  ideal  standard,  but  to  the 
requirements  of  a  fair  and  sober  conception  of  what  the  clerical 
office  demands.  And  though  there  is  a  certain  difficulty,  there 
is  also  a  certain  advantage,  in  a  clergyman  speaking  on  this 
topic  to  others  who  are,  or  are  to  be,  members  of  the  same 
profession  as  himself.  He  can  mingle  experience  with  obser- 
vation, criticism  with  confession. 

Let  me  admit  forthwith  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  any  man  occupying  the  position  of  a  minister  of 
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religion,  I  care  not  who  he  is,  must  fail  often  and  lamentably. 
The  character  and  the  magnitude  of  his  office  make  that  result 
inevitable.  The  well-nigh  universal  rule  among  all  denomi- 
nations of  having  a  body  of  men  trained  and  recognised  as 
leaders  in  religion,  and  our  own  familiarity  with  the  fact  itself 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  community,  may  blunt  our  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  name  of  clergyman  properly  stands  for. 
But  can  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  solemn  issues  involved  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  profession  as  the  clergy  ?  How  is 
any  one  man  entitled  to  be  considered  more  a  servant  of  God 
than  any  other  ?  Can  we,  rightly  speaking,  justify  such  a 
differentiation  of  functions,  in  Judaism  at  least  ?  And  ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  religious  teachers  must 
form  a  profession  by  themselves,  because  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,  what  vast  and  varied,  what  rare 
and  lofty  qualifications  are  needed  to  make  the  true  clergyman  ! 
Among  all  professions,  that  of  the  clergy  stands  in  need  of 
knowledge  the  fullest,  of  sympathy  the  deepest,  of  unselfish- 
ness the  most  perfect,  of  character  the  most  spotless.  I  do 
not  know  if  any  of  my  clerical  colleagues  lay  claim  to  all  these 
qualifications,  or  if  any  of  their  generous  friends  or  admiring 
relations  do  so  for  them.  For  myself,  whenever  I  think  of  it, 
I  marvel  at  my  own  temerity.  Had  I  not  been  so  young 
when  I  entered  upon  this  sacred  calling,  I  doubt  if  later  I 
should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  so. 

In  no  other  profession  is  the  temptation  to  vanity  so  great. 
A  young  man,  generally  at  an  age  when  he  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  have  any  mundane  business  of  importance  en- 
trusted to  him,  is  suddenly  raised  to  a  position  that  places 
him  on  a  spiritual  elevation  above  the  greater  number  of  his 
brethren.  He  is  conscious  that  all  eyes  are  focussed  upon 
him.  In  office  he  is  arrayed  in  a  distinctive  uniform.  Out 
of  office  he  wears  a  garb  usually  closely  copied  from  the  pre- 
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vailing  fashion  of  the  dominant  Church.  He  has  assigned  to 
him  a  distinctive  title  of  honour  and  reverence.  He  leads  the 
devotions  of  his  people.  He  addresses  with  a  certain  note  of 
authority,  without  contradiction  or  interruption,  assemblies  of 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  be  his 
parents  or  grandparents,  and  not  a  few  who  are  at  least  his 
equals  in  intellectual  power  and  attainments.  He  has  also, 
perhaps,  a  number  of  ardent  unreasoning  admirers.  In  short, 
he  blossoms  out  all  at  once  into  a  personage  whose  very  office 
is  regarded  as  a  token  that  its  incumbent  is  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  no  wonder  if  Satan, 
in  the  form  of  vanity,  lays  siege  to  his  soul,  and  puts  him  in 
perils  from  which  nothing  but  innate  strength  of  character  and 
the  grace  of  God  can  deliver  him.  Even  when  he  grows  older, 
the  old  besetting  sin  is  not  always  cast  behind  him. 

If  a  parable  could  cure  people  of  conceit,  the  following  from 
the  Russo-Jewish  fabulist,  Gordon,  ought  to  do  it.  When  the 
Philistines  wished  to  send  back  the  captured  ark  of  Israel,  they 
placed  it  in  a  cart,  and  to  the  cart  they  harnessed  a  couple  of 
cows.  Behind  marched  the  lords  of  the  Philistines.  And  the 
cows,  making  their  way  to  Beth-Shemesh,  lowing  as  they  went, 
noticed  that  wherever  they  passed  the  Israelites  came  to  meet 
them,  rejoicing,  and  paying  them  honour,  and  bowing  down 
before  them.  Then  said  the  cows  to  each  other  :  "  We  are 
no  ordinary  cows  ;  look  how  the  people  are  reverencing  us  ; 
we  must  be  divine."  But  they  knew  not,  silly  creatures,  that 
it  was  not  to  them  that  men  bowed  down  and  paid  homage, 
but  to  the  precious  treasure  they  were  carrying.  And  when  the 
cows  came  to  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Beth-Shemite,  the  people 
took  possession  of  the  ark,  but  the  cows  they  slaughtered 
and  offered  them  up  as  a  burnt-offering. 

So,  many  a  vain  synagogue  functionary,  holding  the  Law 
aloft,  and  seeing  the  congregation   bowing  down   before  him, 
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is  uplifted  in  his  own  esteem,  and  deems  himself  more  than  a 
common  mortal ;  but  he  considers  not,  foolish  man,  that  not  to 
him  is  this  homage  paid,  but  to  the  Torah,  and  after  it  is  taken 
from  him  he  is  accounted  a  thing  of  nought.  The  parallel 
halts  somewhat  at  the  end,  for  the  fate  of  the  cows  does  not 
overtake  the  vain  precentor,  but  it  is  close  enough  in  other 
respects  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  that  clerg3^men  are  not  always 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  calling.  But  what  if  it 
should  be  found  that  they  themselves  fail  to  treat  their  calling 
with  the  respect  due  to  it  ?  Can  they  complain  if  those  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  instruct  not  only  learn  from  them,  but 
better  the  instruction  ?  Take  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
offices  of  the  synagogue.  These  admit  of  two  vicious  extremes, 
though  which  of  the  two  is  more  fatal  to  clerical  dignity — not 
to  speak  of  higher  and  more  important  interests — I  am  not 
prepared  to  decide.  There  is  perfunctoriness  at  the  one  end. 
A  man  is  soon  found  out  whose  idea  of  service  in  the  sanctuary 
is  something  to  be  got  through  with  as  little  preparation  as 
possible  beforehand,  and  with  as  little  cost  as  possible  of 
thought  during  the  actual  process.  The  disinclination  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  mind  and  heart  on  the  act  of  worship  for 
the  time  being ;  the  tendency  to  what,  in  the  Rabbinic  dis- 
cipline, is  so  often  referred  to,  and  condemned  as  "  Heseach 
Hadaath,"  is  a  defect  that  may  need  struggling  against  even  in 
the  best  of  us  ;  but  if  it  be  not  resisted,  especially  during  the 
earlier  and  formative  period  of  a  clergyman's  life,  the  effect 
will  be  sure  to  make  itself  apparent  in  his  every  unguarded 
look  and  tone  and  gesture.  What  is  in  him  will  show  through 
him.  And  it  will  sink  into  the  very  soul  of  the  laity,  who  will 
consider  themselves  justified  in  treating  their  minister  as  little 
better  than  a  praying  machine ;  though  just  because  he  is  a 
living,  and  not  an  inanimate,  machine,  they  will  decline  to 
II.  15 
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regard  hira  with  the  holy  awe  with  which  the  Tibetan  regards 
that  other  curious  apparatus  of  worship — his  praying  wheel. 

And,  as  with  the  offices  of  prayer  and  praise,  so  with  the 
responsible  task  of  preaching.  All  perfunctoriness  in  this 
sacred  work ;  all  inadequate,  slovenly,  indolent  preparation  for 
preaching ;  all  listless,  lifeless,  soulless,  senseless  sermons,  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  the  loss  of  the  esteem  of  your  hearers. 
Vain  is  it  to  complain  of  this.     We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

But  there  is  the  other  vicious  extreme,  and  the  mischief  it 
does  is  not  easily  calculated.  Is  it  surprising  that  clergymen 
should  fail  to  secure  the  respect  of  those  whose  respect  is 
worth  having,  if  they  make  the  sanctuary  and  the  Divine 
service  the  place  and  the  occasion  of  personal  display  ?  All 
"  showing  off"  in  voice  and  manner,  all  histrionic  tricks,  all 
ostentation  and  affectation,  all  simulated  or  artificially  stimu- 
lated emotion,  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  those  who 
know  and  can  judge.  To  whom,  one  is  often  forced  to  ask, 
does  the  precentor  or  the  preacher  address  his  prayers  in 
synagogue — to  God  or  to  the  congregation  ?  That  question 
was  answered  in  an  account,  of  which  I  have  heard,  of  a  great 
religious  meeting  held  in  Boston  some  time  ago.  The  re- 
porter, by  a  touch  of  inspiration,  described  the  prayer  offered 
up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blank  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  prayers  ever  delivered  to  a  Boston  audience."  Every 
form  of  display  argues  unreality,  and  unreality,  however  dis- 
guised, leaves  the  heart  unconvinced,  and,  need  one  say, 
unconverted.  When  Rabbi  Zera  was  appointed  to  his  sacred 
office,  they  greeted  him  with  snatches  of  a  bridal  song :  "  No 
cosmetics,  no  rouge,  no  hair-curling,  but  yet  what  a  graceful 
gazelle ! " 

A  clerical  caste  is  a  national  calamity.  But  clergymen 
themselves  are  the  greatest  losers  if  a  barrier  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  between  them  and  the  laity.      Such  a  thing  did  not 
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exist  in  olden  times.  Nor,  happily,  does  it  always  exist 
in  modern  days.  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore,  in  his  tribute  to 
Dr.  P.  F.  Frankl,  the  Berlin  Rabbi,  refers  to  him  as  one  of  the 
ministers  to  whom  one  could  speak  not  only  as  to  a  clergyman, 
but  as  to  a  man.  Yet  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  true  that  the 
clergyman  is  often  the  last  man  to  whom  a  layman  will  open 
his  heart. 

One  reason  why  we  often  fail  to  convince,  or  even  to 
impress,  those  to  whom  we  minister,  is  that  we  make  no 
sufficient  effort  to  get  at  the  layman's  point  of  view  on 
religious  questions.  We  deal  with  these  questions  in  a  pro- 
fessional way — a  way  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  non- 
professional mind.  We  may,  possibly,  be  grasping  the  truth, 
but  we  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  others  do  not  and 
cannot  see  it,  and  we  leave  upon  them  the  impression  that  we 
have  not  really  got  hold  of  it  ourselves,  but  are  only  engaged 
in  a  piece  of  make-believe.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  put  our- 
selves into  frequent  and  close  communication  with  the  best 
minds  of  the  laity,  to  study  their  difficulties,  even  to  ask  for 
suggestions  as  to  matters  in  which  they  wish  for  light  and 
help  from  the  pulpit.  I  believe  that  many  a  lay  sermon 
might  teach  a  congregation  of  clergymen  more  than  many  a 
clerical  sermon  teaches  a  congregation  of  laymen.  Anyhow, 
it  is  of  vital  consequence  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  both 
points  of  view.  The  genial  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table 
speaks  of  "  the  parallax  of  thought  and  feeling  as  they  appear 
to  the  observers  from  two  very  different  points  of  view." 
"If,"  he  says,  "you  wish  to  get  the  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body,  you  know  that  you  must  take  two  observations  from 
remote  points  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  midwinter  and  mid- 
summer, for  instance.  To  get  the  parallax  of  heavenly  truths 
you  must  take  an  observation  from  the  position  of  the  laity, 
as  well  as  of  the  clergy.      Teachers  and  students  of  theology 
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get  a  certain  look,  certain  tones  of  the  voice,  a  clerical  gait,  a 
professional  neckcloth,  and  habits  of  mind  as  professional  as 
their  externals,"  It  is  these  habits  we  ought  to  strive  to 
correct,  and  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  this,  in  the  same 
proportion  our  usefulness  will  increase  as  religious  teachers. 

Do  not,  however,  from  what  I  have  just  said,  fall  into  the 
opposite  error  of  imagining  that  the  whole  drift  and  character 
of  your  teaching  is  to  be  guided  and  shaped  by  the  will  of 
one  or  two  masterful  members  of  the  congregation.  In  every 
synagogue  there  are  a  few  such  masterful  ones,  but  unless  a 
man  has  a  conscience  which  is  more  sacred  to  him  than  his 
skin,  he  may  be  driven  to  play  false  with  his  highest  ideals 
simply  from  dread  of  displeasing  the  influential  Mr.  So-and-So. 
No  clergyman  is  more  despicable  than  he  who,  afraid  to  say 
what  he  thinks,  says  just  what  he  thinks  other  people  expect 
him  to  think.  Of  such  a  one  the  Scripture  says,  "  Cursed  be 
he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully." 

There  is  another  temptation  to  which  3'oung  preachers,  and 
I  fear  some  who  are  no  longer  young,  sometimes  succumb. 
It  is  to  preach  in  order  to  show  how  clever  they  are.  Learn- 
ing, well-assimilated  learning  —  not  chunks  of  undigested 
quotations — is,  of  course,  of  the  very  essence  of  a  good 
sermon.  (I  owe  an  apolcg}^  for  making  so  obvious  a  remark 
in  Jews'  College,  and  before  men  who  have  studied  homiletics 
under  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams.)  But  the  difference  between  the 
scholar  and  the  showman  is  seen  nowhere  more  clearly  than 
in  the  pulpit,  and  deliberately  to  utilise  the  pulpit  in  order  to 
let  people  know  what  a  lot  of  things  you  know  is,  to  say  the 
least,  offensive.  Equally  offensive  and  objectionable  is  the 
tendency  to  say  smart  things,  so  that  3^ou  may  get  yourself 
talked  of,  and  impose  upon  your  hearers  by  your  ingenuity. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  such  efforts  were  rewarded  as 
were  those  of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  hoped  to  make 
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a  sensation  by  preaching  his  trial  sermon  on  the  word  but. 
He  took  his  text  from  2  Kings  v.  i  :  "  Now  Naaman,  captain 
of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  was  a  great  man  with  his 
master,  and  honourable  ;  he  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  valour, 
but  he  was  a  leper."  The  preacher's  object  was  to  show  that 
the  greatest  men  had  their  trials  and  their  defects.  Men 
might  be  this  and  they  might  be  that,  but  there  was  always 
something  against  them.  And  the  preacher  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  his  cleverness  in  delivering  a  whole  sermon 
round  a  simple  conjunction  like  "  but."  Of  course,  he  was  no 
Hebraist,  for,  as  all  here  know,  the  Hebrew  original  is  innocent 
of  any  "  but."  It  runs  simply:  "And  the  man  was  a  mighty 
man  in  valour,  a  leper,"  the  connective  being  omitted  by  the 
rhetorical  figure  known  as  asyndeton.  But  trifles  like  these 
do  not  affect  some  homilists.  When  he  had  finished,  and  met 
the  wardens  and  others  in  the  vestry,  they  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
sir,  you  have  certainly  preached  a  very  remarkable  sermon,  but 
you  are  not  the  man  to  suit  this  place  ;  that  is  all  we  have  to 
say  to  you." 

You  say,  perhaps,  "  But  Jewish  congregations  have  such 
bad  taste  in  sermons."  Supposing  it  to  be  the  case  that  the 
taste  of  an  average  congregation  among  us  is  bad — and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  it — it  is  the  minister's  duty  to  raise  and 
improve  it,  and  no  amount  of  praise  we  may  evoke  for  our 
performance  is  a  compensation  for  the  feeling  that,  in  our 
desire  to  tickle  people's  fancy,  or  to  pander  to  their  prejudices, 
we  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  highest  we  knew. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  disparage  preaching.  In  how 
far  the  clergy  have  themselves  contributed  to  this  result  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  want,  in  this  place  above  all,  most 
emphatically  to  impress  upon  those  who  will  before  long  be 
my  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  will,  I  trust,  live  to  do 
great   honour   to  it,  that   nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
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preacher's  work  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Chazanuth 
is  good ;  secretarial  work  is  good ;  visiting  the  poor  and  sick 
is  good ;  attending  meetings  for  communal  purposes  is  good  ; 
begging  for  synagogues,  charities,  and  schools  is  good,  if 
unpleasant ;  making  yourself  amiable  all  round  is  good  and 
pleasant ;  but  with  all  these  the  great  work  for  which  men 
enter  the  ministry  must  not  be  lost  sight  of — it  is  in  order, 
with  all  the  force  of  a  well-stored  mind  and  highly  trained 
intellect,  and  a  profound  moral  conviction  and  purpose,  to 
teach  the  Word  of  God  to  their  brethren,  young  and  old  ;  to 
help  them  to  the  perception  of  the  highest  truths  of  religion  ; 
to  uplift  their  souls  out  of  the  rut  of  the  common,  the  sordid, 
the  selfish,  in  life ;  to  speak  a  message  of  comfort  to  the 
sorrowing,  of  hope  to  the  despondent,  of  counsel  to  the  per- 
plexed, of  courage  to  the  struggling  and  aspiring. 

Maice  no  mistake  about  this.  Preaching  is  not  only  the 
most  important,  it  is  the  most  difficult — good  preaching,  I 
mean,  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  arduous,  the  most  ex- 
acting of  all  a  clergyman's  duties,  and  on  that  account  alone 
an  honest  minister  will  not  shirk  it,  or  treat  it  as  a  light  thing, 
but  will  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  it ;  will  take  care  his  flock 
shall  be  fed  with  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most  nutritious  food 
it  is  in  his  power  to  supply.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate 
the  other  parts  of  a  clergyman's  duties,  but  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  fail  as  a  religious  influence,  he  must  realise  in  all 
moral  earnestness  that  he  is,  with  all  his  defects,  the  nearest 
approach  our  day  provides  to  the  prophets  of  old,  and  that  the 
distinctive  function  of  the  prophet  was  to  speak  out  from  his 
heart  to  the  heart  of  his  people. 

If  the  glory  that  rests  upon  a  minister  of  religion  is  often 
more  than  he  deserves,  the  burden  of  responsibility  that  is 
laid  upon  him  is  sometimes  more  than  he  is  fitted  to  bear. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think  that  for  whatever  goes  wrong, 
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morally  or  religiously,  with  his  flock,  he  is  held  primarily 
answerable.  Against  such  a  sweeping  condemnatory  judg- 
ment he  may  at  times  justly  protest.  One  result  of  his 
labours  there  is,  however,  for  which  he  cannot  repudiate,  or 
even  attenuate,  his  responsibility.  No  man,  let  us  remember, 
ever  leaves  the  house  of  worship  exactly  as  he  enters  it ;  he 
is  either  better  or  worse  for  his  visit.  For  Heaven's  sake,  m}'' 
brothers,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  own  honour  and  conscience, 
let  no  one,  through  aught  we  may  have  done  or  said,  quit  that 
house  a  worse  man  than  he  entered  it. 

But  though  a  clergyman's  influence  culminates  in  the  syna- 
gogue, it  is  not  there  that  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid.  For 
him  service  begins  long  before  he  reaches  the  door  of  the 
sanctuar}'.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  a  man's  preaching 
from  his  life.  Laymen  have  an  infallible  instinct  in  this 
matter.  "  A  man's  life,"  says  Canon  Newbolt,  "  follows  him 
into  the  pulpit,  and  his  sermon  is  a  palimpsest  on  another 
writing,  only  imperfectly  obliterated  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  it  during  the  week."  The  whole 
scheme  of  a  Jewish  minister's  duty  is  set  out  before  us  in  one 
sentence  of  Holy  Writ :  "  Now  Ezra  prepared  his  heart  to 
seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments." 

Of  all  a  preacher's  sins,  the  one  for  which  pardon  is  hardest 
to  obtain  is  preaching  at  inordinate  length.  Not  many  of  us, 
I  fear,  have  a  perfectly  clean  record  in  that  respect.  What  is 
long  or  short  in  a  sermon  depends,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  appetite  of  your  congregation.  There  are  people,  our 
own  people,  too — need  I  say  they  are  not  English  Jews  ? — 
who  do  not  object  to  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  homiletic 
meal.  But  very  few  of  us  are  likely  to  have  to  cater  for  such 
a  congregation.  And  very  few  of  us,  to  speak  candidly,  have 
the   right  to  speak  at  great  length.       It   is  all  very  well  to 
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plead,   "  But  I    must   do  justice    to   my   subject."      In    doing 

justice  to  our  subject  are  we  excused  showing  mercy  to  our 

hearers  ?      Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  justice  to  our 

subject  when   the  jury  will  not  listen,  and  become  impatient, 

irritable,   and   irate  ?      Is    not    that   the  very  way  to  prevent 

justice  being  done  to  our  subject  ?      A  barrister  who  acted  in 

that  manner  would  soon  be  left  without  clients. 

Every  now  and  then  the  question  is  started  as  to  which  is 

the  right  mode  of  presenting  a  sermon.      Sermons,  it  has  been 

said,  are  produced  either  by  the  viviparous  or  the  oviparous 

mode — terms  intended  to  denote  the  production  of  a  discourse 

by  a  direct  or  living  birth  (extempore),  and  the  production  of 

it  by  the  process  of  the  written  composition,  the  manuscript 

representing  the  egg.      I  do  not  think  any  hard  and  fast  line 

can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject.      Different  men  have  different 

faculties.       Each    method    has    something    in    its    favour,    and 

something  against  it.      That,  however,  the  weight  of  evidence 

is  on  the  side  of  the  extempore  discourse  as  the  more  effective 

with  the  masses,  there  can  be  no  doubt.      I  say  "  extempore," 

not  what  our  foreign  brethren  call  "  memorised  "  sermons.      I 

do  not  think  the  most  consummate  pulpit  artist  ever  gets  rid 

of  the  artificial  ring    in   a  sermon    learned    by  rote.      At  all 

events,  any  other  pulpit  artist,  consummate  or  not,  can  detect 

it ;  and  the  essential  difference  between  the  man  who  preaches 

from  notes,  and  the  one  who  preaches  by  heart,  is  that  the  one 

has   his   manuscript  on  his  pulpit,  and  the  other  has  it  in  his 

desk.      For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  listened  to  that  kind  of 

sermon  without  recalling  the  lines : — 

"  They  say  he  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it ; 
lie  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 

Thrice  favoured  of  the  gods  is  he  who  has  a  genuine  gift  of 
extempore  speech.  Let  him  cultivate  it  with  care,  yea,  with 
fear  and   trembling.      The  gift    has  insidious   dangers  of  its 
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own.  It  may  inflate  some  men  with  pride  to  be  praised,  as 
the  new  curate  was  praised  by  the  old  lady  :  "Mr.  Tawkaway, 
I  do  love  to  hear  you  preach.  You  speak  all  extrumpery,  and 
your  language  is  so  fluid."  But  it  is  a  might3'  instrument  of 
power  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  with  brains  in  his  head.  The 
subject  well  thought  out,  prepared,  and  ordered  ;  the  word  free 
— there  is  the  ideal.  The  greatest  preacher  I  ever  heard, 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  adopted  that  method.  Before  him 
lay  the  plan  and  outline  of  his  discourse,  to  which  ever  and 
anon  he  would  refer ;  his  system  of  division,  of  articulation  of 
parts,  was  in  itself  a  revelation  in  homiletic  art ;  but,  to  watch 
how,  under  the  magic  of  his  treatment,  his  "  skeleton,"  as 
preachers  call  it,  became  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  mar- 
vellous organic  whole,  living,  breathing,  throbbing  with  every 
human  emotion,  aglow  with  spiritual  fire — to  watch  all  this 
was  enough  to  ravish  you,  and,  if  you  happened  to  be  young, 
with  some  pretensions  to  be  a  preacher  yourself,  the  happy 
prerogative  of  youth — was  enough  to  humiliate  you. 

Such  magicians  are  rare.  If  some  of  us  are  not  among 
them,  let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  men 
like  Stanley  and  Newman  held  the  attention  and  reached  the 
very  heart  of  their  hearers,  though  they  read  every  word  of 
their  sermons,  without  the  least  attempt  at  oratory,  and  that 
the  discourses,  unequalled  in  their  day,  of  the  Scotch  divine, 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  of  the  great  English  preacher, 
Canon  Liddon,  were  delivered  straight  from  the  manuscript 
before  them.  These  examples  ought  to  suffice  to  convince  us 
that,  providing  the  subject  of  the  lecture  is  interesting,  the 
matter  sound,  and  the  construction  good,  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  memorised  or  spoken  extempore  is  no  bar  to  its  being 
rendered  acceptable  to  your  hearers,  or  to  its  being  delivered 
with  all  requisite  energy  and  fire.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  if  my  time  came  over  again,  and  if  I  had  gifts  which  I  do 
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not  possess,  and  if  I  were  wiser  than  I  am,  I  should  in  this, 
and  in  many  other  things,  do  differently  from  what  I  have 
done. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  gift  or  the  absence  of  the  gift 
of  a  good  voice.  I  am  convinced  that  the  value  of  the  voice 
element  is  grossly  exaggerated  as  an  item  in  a  preacher's 
success  or  failure.  Some  of  the  greatest  speakers  have  had 
inferior  voices,  but  they  knew  what  to  do  with  such  an  instru- 
ment as  was  theirs,  and  often,  despite  natural  defects,  learned 
to  be  clear  in  speech  as  they  already  were  in  thought. 
Gladstone,  asked  who  was  the  best  speaker  he  had  ever 
heard,  said  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  although  it  was  notorious 
that  Sheil  had  a  high-pitched  and  singularl}^  unpleasant  voice. 
Dr.  Joel,  the  Philosopher-Rabbi  of  Breslau,  had  a  curious  sort 
of  cavernous  voice,  but  his  preaching  found  its  way  effectually 
to  men's  minds  and  hearts,  because  it  was  luminous  with  the 
pure  light  of  the  most  logical  reasoning,  and  touched  with  a 
live  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  Where  our  preachers  so 
often  fail  is  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  voice 
they  have.  They  drawl  or  bawl,  they  mumble  and  mouth, 
they  persistently  refuse  to  come  out  from  behind  their  own 
noses,  or  they  imagine  that  to  be  impressive  they  must  never 
preach  in  their  own  natural  week-a-day,  work-a-day  voices.  A 
frequent  result  of  this  strained  and  artificial  use  of  the  voice 
is — apart  altogether  from  its  effect  upon  the  congregation — 
"  Clergyman's  sore  throat."  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  have 
every  minister  of  a  synagogue,  who  was  medically  certified  as 
suffering  from  clerg^'man's  sore  throat,  fined  a  week's  stipend. 
It  would  be  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  merciful  to  all 
parties. 

And  here  I  might,  in  an  elder-brotherly  spirit,  offer  you  a 
few  cautions  you  may  find  of  service  when  you  are  actively 
engaged  in  pastoral  work.      Feed  your  flock  with  food  that  is 
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convenient  for  them.  Don't  talk  over  people's  heads.  Take 
the  advice  of  an  old  preacher,  and  don't  address  your  flock  as 
if  they  were  a  herd  of  giraffes.  Be  not  over  lavish  in  the  use 
of  figures,  and  images,  and  tropes.  They  are  dangerous 
things  to  deal  with  in  quantities,  and  they  often  fall  out  with 
one  another,  making  sad  havoc  of  such  sense  as  you  may  have 
put  into  your  sermon.  Don't  mistake  a  florid  st^^le  for  elo- 
quence and  grace.  Besides,  it  does  not  suit  the  English  taste, 
and  is  usually  an  outrage  upon  the  English  language.  That 
preacher  was  a  fortunate  man  who,  before  he  had  got  to  his 
second  sermon,  received  from  a  candid  friend  a  line  cut  out  of 
a  newspaper  column  of  death  advertisements,  **  No  flowers,  by 
request,"  and  took  the  hint.  Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
scolding  people  in  the  pulpit,  whether  they  be  present  or 
absent.  The  absent  don't  know,  and  the  present,  after  a 
while,  don't  care.  Reserve  rebuke  for  rare  occasions,  and  it 
will  be  more  effective.  The  Tochachah  is  only  read  twice 
a  year. 

Don't,  in  the  name  of  pastoral  decency,  air  your  personal 
grievances  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  taking  your  people  at  an  unfair 
advantage.  Be  careful  never  to  take  direct  notice  of  what  you 
imagine  is  rudeness  shown  to  you  during  the  service.  Here 
is  an  item  out  of  my  own  experience.  When  I  delivered  my 
trial  sermon  at  the  first  synagogue  to  which  I  was  appointed, 
I  noticed  that,  though  on  the  whole  people  listened  with  a 
kindly  attention,  one  man,  sitting  in  a  front  row,  from  the 
very  beginning  looked  contemptuously  at  me,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  laughing  aloud.  My  most  passionate  and  pathetic 
periods  left  him  apparently  untouched,  an  unregenerate  scoffer. 
The  more  I  pleaded,  the  more  grossly  amused  he  seemed.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  protesting  against  the  insult,  but  either 
my  good  angel  or  the  fear  of  "  losing  the  thread  of  my  dis- 
course "  restrained  me,  and  I  descended  from  the  pulpit  with 
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mingled  emotions,  some  that  could  not  be  classed  as  clerical. 
After  service  I  protested  to  the  authorities.  But  they  only 
smiled,  and  said,  "  Why,  that  was  mad  So-and-So ;  nobody 
minds  him.  He  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  ."  Upon  in- 
quiring why  so  prominent  a  place  was  given  him,  I  was  told 
that  the  new  synagogue  grew  out  of  the  old,  and  took  over 
everything  from  the  old,  the  congregation  being  strictly  con- 
servative. I  was  unconvinced  by  the  argument,  but  I  was 
devoutly  grateful  for  having  been  saved  from  the  indiscretion 
of  bandying  words  from  the  pulpit  with  a  harmless  idiot. 

How  ill  advised  retaliation  from  the  pulpit  is  may  be  learnt 
from  the  report  of  a  case  in  a  police  court  a  week  or  so  ago. 
The  senior  curate  of  a  church  near  Cardiff  summoned  the  local 
doctor  for  assault.  The  clergyman,  it  appears,  had,  in  a 
sermon,  referred  to  Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  murderer,  and  to 
Charles  I.  as  a  sainted  martyr.  The  doctor  had  not  so  read 
his  history.  This  fundamental  difference  of  view  upon  two 
points  on  which  universal  agreement  seems  unobtainable  led 
to  considerable  ill-feeling.  The  doctor  conveyed  his  opinion 
of  the  curate  by  coming  late  to  church,  talking  with  his  wife 
during  the  service,  and  interrupting,  at  times,  with  a  loud  and 
satirical  "  Amen,"  especially  after  the  words  from  the  Litany, 
"  From  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  deliver 
us."  Thereupon  the  clergyman  turned  to  his  congregation 
and  said :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  people  not  only  come  to  church 
late,  but  also  disturb  the  service."  They  met  in  the  vestry, 
and  angry  words  ensued  between  them.  When  they  got 
outside,  the  doctor  offered  to  fight  the  curate,  and  asked  him 
to  nominate  two  gentlemen  as  seconds.  The  latter  made  no 
reply,  and  the  doctor  then  struck  him  on  the  neck  with  his 
clenched  fist.  In  the  result  the  defendant  was  fined  twenty 
shillings  and  costs,  but  the  plaintiff  fared  far  worse,  for  not 
only  did  he  obtain  no  credit  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
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peace,  but  he  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  Bench  for  having 
said  what  he  did,  and  was  told  that  his  observation  was  a  most 
unfortunate  one  for  a  clergyman  to  make,  having  regard  to  the 
personal  feeling  which  existed  between  him  and  the  doctor. 
The  chief  moral  from  this  true  tale  seems  to  be,  that  in  con- 
tests of  this  kind,  whatever  the  apparent  result,  a  clergyman 
always  loses  more  than  he  gains. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  allow  m3'self  anything  like 
retaliation  (if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  again  drawing  upon  my 
own  experience)  is  when  some  irrepressible  congregant,  having 
before  him  a  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  provided  with  vowel  points 
and  accents,  dodges  around  me  with  irresponsible  voice,  while 
I  am  trying  my  utmost  to  read  the  Sedrah  correctly  out  of  the 
Sepher  Torah.  I  am  but  a  mediocre  Baal  Koreh,  but  I  like 
to  be  left  alone  to  work  my  way  through  all  intricacies  and 
difficulties,  and  when  I  am  interrupted  and  led  on  the  wrong 
tack  by  my  prompter,  whose  key  is  always  different  from  my 
own,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  can  read  neither  the  notes  nor  the 
words  accurately,  I  sometimes  stop  suddenly,  and  let  him 
roll  along  a  little,  all  alone,  and  by  his  own  impetus.  Two 
or  three  such  breaks  usually  leave  me  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  I  hope  there  is  not  much  harm  in 
such  conduct.  I  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  form  of  "  passive 
resistance." 

No  doubt  clergymen,  like  other  mortals,  have  a  good  deal 
to  put  up  with  from  all  sorts  of  peculiar  people.  There  are 
the  faddists  and  the  fussy,  and  the  cavillers,  the  self-important, 
the  petty,  the  unduly  exacting,  the  seemingly  unsatisfiable. 
They  are  all  very  irritating,  no  doubt.  But  a  little  self- 
restraint,  tact,  and  good  humour  on  our  part  will  go  a  long 
way  to  make  us  proof  against  vexations  that  are  very  seldom 
intentionally  inflicted,  and  we  shall  live  to  make  friends  of 
those   we    once   deemed   "  impossible "  persons,  and   discover 
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that  there  is  some  good  in  them  after  all,  even  although  they 
did  not  recognise  the  good  in  us  at  first  sight. 

In  the  long  run — though  I  know  the  risk  to  which  I  expose 
myself  in  making  this  dogmatic  assertion — in  the  long  run  all 
constituencies  on  a  democratic  basis  get  the  representatives 
they  deserve.  So  also  congregations,  with  their  free  electoral 
system,  get  the  ministers  they  deserve,  or  at  least  those  they 
want.  Conversely,  all  candidates  for  clerical  offices  get — but 
no,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  expose  myself  to  a  fierce 
volley  from  all  my  friends  and  foes  upon  whom  fortune  has 
not  yet  benignantly  shone,  or  between  whose  estimate  of 
themselves  and  the  estimate  formed  of  them  by  congregations 
there  is  a  regrettable  disharmony.  Perhaps,  I  may  more 
conveniently  state  the  case  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote.  A 
clergyman,  of  the  impatient  and  not  over  modest  order,  was 
once  bewailing  his  fate  to  a  friend.  "  Isn't  mine  a  pitiable 
case  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  don't  seem  to  make  any  impression  upon 
my  congregation.  Week  after  week  I  have  to  preach  to 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  asses."  "Well,"  replied  his  friend, 
"  you  must  admit  you  have  got  what  you  deserve."  "  But 
I  don't  admit  it."  "  Yes,  you  do  ;  don't  you  regularly  address 
that  lot  of  asses  as  '  my  dear  brethren  '  ?  " 

To  hold  your  people,  and  to  lead  them,  you  must  seek  them, 
and  generally  outside  the  synagogue.  Visiting  among  our 
congregants  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
agreeable,  branches  of  our  work,  though  it  is  also  one  that 
grows  ever  more  difficult.  Only  too  well  we  know  how 
neglect  of  it  lessens  our  chances  of  usefulness. 

I  suppose  there  are  very  few  who  can  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  doing  this  part  of  their  task  thoroughly.  A  clergy- 
man must  often  decide  between  a  variety  of  claims  upon  his 
time  and  energies,  and,  providing  he  is  not  downright  self- 
indulgent  and  slothful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  people  will 
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judge  him  leniently.  However,  in  visiting  among  his  people, 
a  sensible  clergyman  will  be  careful  not  to  obtrude  his  own 
personality.  He  will  be  so  interested  in  his  flock  that  he  will 
sink  all  thought  of  the  shepherd.  Least  of  all  will  he  allow 
it  to  be  thought  that  he  has  done  an  act  of  condescension. 
There  are  men  in  clerical  garb  who  imagine  that  the  chief 
thing  they  have  to  do  when  they  call  upon  the  members  of 
their  congregation  is  to  hold  forth  about  their  precious  selves, 
about  what  they  know,  and  have  done,  or  about  the  wrongs 
they  have  suffered,  and  the  wilful  blindness  of  those  who 
cannot  recognise  in  them  what  they  so  manifestly  are — stars 
of  the  first  magnitude.  All  this  is  shockingly  bad  pastoral 
manners. 

So,  too,  is  the  clerical  habit  of  trying  to  monopolise  the 
conversation  on  these  occasions.  Clergymen  do  it  quite 
unconsciously.  Of  course,  you  may  be  a  great  talker.  Many 
a  man  who  can't  preach  a  sermon  to  save  his  life  can  talk 
enough  to  shorten  other  people's.  But  we  shall  all  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  visited  should  be  encouraged  to  speak 
their  minds,  and  open  their  hearts,  to  the  visitor.  You  must 
not  even  mind  their  saying,  supposing  the  subject  to  turn  on 
religion,  "  I  don't  profess  to  be  an  orthodox  Jew,  and  I  hope  I 

shall  not  shock  you,  but  my  idea  of  religion  is ."     Then 

comes  your  opportunity,  if  you  only  know  how  wisely  to  avail 
yourself  of  it.  Anyhow,  you  may  take  it  that  the  golden  rule 
for  all  social  intercourse,  both  lay  and  clerical,  is  :  "  In  con- 
versation the  exchange  should  always  be  at  par." 

One  matter  there  is  upon  which  turns  far  oftener  than  is 
suspected  the  success  or  failure  of  a  clergyman's  career.  It  is 
a  matter  which  I  believe  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  usual  treatises 
on  pastoral  theology,  and  about  which,  I  am  sure — though  I 
have  not  made  particular  inquiries  upon  the  subject — nothing 
is  taught  in  the  curriculum  of  the  students  of  this  institution. 
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1  refer  to  the  minister's  choice  of  a  wife.  Ever3'body  has 
heard  the  old  Rabbinic  adages  about  "  Ezer  "  and  "  Kenegdo," 
that,  according  to  a  man's  deserts,  or  the  lack  of  them,  so  is  his 
wife  to  him  a  help  or  a  hindrance,  and  about  "  Matsa "  and 
"  Motsa,"  that  "  a  woman  makes  or  mars  her  husband."  True 
enough  in  their  general  application,  with  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity are  they  more  true  than  with  the  clergy.  Since,  in 
the  Jewish  pastorate,  celibacy  is  not  regarded  as  a  qualifica- 
tion, importance  attaches  to  the  shepherdess,  as  well  as  to  the 
shepherd.  In  how  many  ways  can  she  directly  and  indirectly 
help  forward  her  husband's  work,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  his  flock  !  In  the  social  sphere,  failure  in 
which  may  seriously  cripple  a  clergyman's  general  usefulness, 
who  does  not  know  that  she  is  the  predominant  partner  ?  If 
she  is  sensible  enough  not  to  consider  the  whole  world  in 
league  against  her  husband  because  people  do  not  fall  down 
and  worship  him,  how  often  may  she  save  him,  too,  from 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  Few  clergymen  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  made  even  a  moderate  success  of 
their  careers,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  to  what  human 
co-operation  that  success  has  been,  in  great  measure,  due. 
But  this  is  for  the  maturer  clergy,  who  have  already  "  built 
their  house   and  planted   their  vineyard." 

Let  my  last  words  be  words  of  brotherly  counsel  to  my 
younger  colleagues,  those  whose  period  of  apprenticeship 
seems  so  long  and  hard  to  them,  to  take  heart  of  grace,  and 
not  consider  their  career  a  failure  because  their  work  is  done 
in  an  inconspicuous  and  contracted  sphere.  The  community 
is  getting  more  and  more  capable  of  appreciating  true 
worth  in  its  ministers.  Its  judgment  is  growing,  and,  I 
believe,  its  taste  is  improving.  For  its  own  sake  it  will 
be  careful  to  select  the  most  fitting  instruments.  You 
won't   be  left   for   ever   to   do   inferior   work,   if  you   are   fit 
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for  superior.  "The  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall  will 
not  be  left  in  the  roadway,"  says  an  Eastern  proverb. 
"  No  man  is  chosen  for  great  things  until  he  has  been  tried 
in   little." 

But  is  not  the  division  into  great  and  little  altogether  mis- 
leading, and  unworthy  of  us  when  we  speak  of  the  work  we 
are  permitted  to  do  for  God  and  His  people  ?  Let  me  cite 
to  you  a  passage  out  of  one  of  the  ordination  addresses  of 
Dr.  Stubbs,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford.  With  the  change  of  a 
word  or  two,  you  will  find  them  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Jewish  ministers,  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  bound  to  the 
wheel  of  clerical  routine  and  drudgery  : — 

"  Under  the  weariness  of  intensely  prosaic  routine,  under 
the  repulsiveness  of  unvaried  commonplace,  quite  as  much  as 
in  the  stirring,  stimulating,  struggling  energy  of  open  combat, 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  finds  his  errand  and  his  reward.  The 
daily  visit  to  the  village  school,  the  ever-recurring  need  of 
trying  to  make  the  things  that  are  to  be  made  clearer  to 
children  clearer  to  yourself;  the  daily  visiting  of  the  people, 
trying  to  get  them  to  see  that  their  cares,  their  burdens,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  sins,  are  cares,  burdens,  sorrows,  sins,  on 
your  own  heart  and  conscience,  but  ending,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  nine  days  out  of  ten,  in  the  simplest  exchange  of  civil 
words  and  the  maintenance  of  familiar  acquaintanceship  ;  the 
daily  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  which  are  as  familiar 
to  3'ou  as  3'our  own  thoughts,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  quite 
as  immaterial ;  the  daily  performance,  if  you  do  perform  them, 
of  the  prescribed  offices  of  devotion  ;  the  hammering  out  of 
sermons,  which,  whilst  ^^ou  write  them,  seem  to  lose  all  chance 
of  touching  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  you  mean  them,  and 
to  become  cold  and  humdrum  as  the  ink  dries,  which  yet  He 
may  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer ;  is  it  not  one  test  of 
your  mission,  your  fitness,  and  your  earnestness,  how  far  you 
II.  i6 
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can  put  into  these  simple  expressions  of  outside  work  these 
principles  of  the  mission  you  have  undertaken  ?  '  If  He 
had  asked  of  me  some  great  thing,  would  I  not  have  done 
it  ? '  If  I  fail  in  these  small  things,  what  could  I  do  in 
the  great  ?  " 


THE    JEWISH    CALENDAR. 

BY    THE    REV.    D.    WASSERZUG. 


"He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons:  the  sun  knoweth  his  f^oing  down." — 
Psalm  civ.  19. 

"  The  moon  also  is  in  all  things  for  her  season.  For  a  declaration  of  times  and 
a  sign  of  the  world.  From  the  moon  is  the  sign  of  the  feast-day.  A  light  that 
waneth  when  she  cometh  to  the  full." — Ecclesiasticus  xliii.  6,  7. 

Not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  all  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  moon  was  apparently  the  principal  time- 
measurer.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Thot  (Dhuti),  the 
god  of  the  moon,  was  the  god  of  time.  The  worship  of  the 
"  queen  of  heaven  "  is  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  (vii.  1 8  and 
xliv.  17),  in  spite  of  its  prohibition  in  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  3). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  very  name  of  the  moon 
indicates  its  use  as  a  measurer  of  time.  The  Greek  aij/i^»/  and 
the  Latin  meiisis  are  clearly  connected  with  the  word  mctior, 
to  measure,  Cicero  says  that  months  were  called  "  menses," 
"  quia  mensa  spatia  conficiunt,"  because  they  complete  measured 
spaces.  There  are  some  etymologists  who  connect  these 
words  with  the  Hebrew  n^JD,  to  measure.  The  same  idea, 
further,  is  embodied  in  the  Arabic  word  Alnimiac. 

Just  as  all  English  measures  are  derived  from  the  daily 
motions  of  the  stars,  so  in  olden  times,  the  striking  and 
obvious  changes  of  the  moon,  which  can  be  readily  watched, 
and  are  marked  by  easily  determinable  stages,  made  that 
satellite  the  most  convenient  instrument  for  counting  time. 

For  many  generations,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,    the    new    moon    was    fixed    by    direct    observation, 
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although  it  was  known  that  the  Synhedrin  had  a  secret 
method  of  computation,  which,  had  they  wanted,  would  have 
made  them  independent  ol'  ocular  evidence.  However,  Roman 
persecution  became  more  savage  and  intolerant  every  day, 
and  when  an  edict  of  Constantius  was  promulgated  directly 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  determining  the  Calendar  by  observa- 
tion of  the  moon's  renewal,  the  time  was  considered  opportune 
by  the  Synhedrin  to  divulge  their  secret  chronological  system. 
Accordingly,  about  the  year  360,  a  certain  Hillel  published  the 
rules  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
for  fixing  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  and  festivals.  Their 
system  was  found  to  be  to  all  practical  purposes  the  system 
invented  by  Meton,  the  Athenian  mathematician  (flourished 
before  432  b.c.e.),  with  a  few  modifications,  chiefly  influenced 
by  a  consideration  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Aiming  at  bringing  the  solar  and  lunar  3'ears  into  harmon}^, 
Meton  invented  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  in  seven  of  which 
there  was  an  intercalated  month.  The  total  number  of  months 
was  therefore  235,  amounting  to  6940  days,  the  same  number 
of  days  to  a  fraction  as  are  contained  in  nineteen  solar  years, 
Meton's  system  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  one  in 
vogue  among  Jews  to-day,  with  a  few  qualifications  already 
mentioned. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Jewish  calendar  system  in 
detail. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  moon's  circuit  round  the  earth 
was  computed  to  be  29  days,  i^^^^^j  hrs. — t'.e.  29  da3^s, 
12  hrs.  44  mins.  3?^  sees.  The  number  1080,  being  divisible 
by  every  integer  except  7,  was  adopted  as  a  most  convenient 
denominator.  Scriptural  support  having  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  orthodoxy  of  this  number,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  nbi^'  found  it  in  the  word  (Isa.  xxvii.  4)  ni;*j'DX  =  nyL"  s  'f\hii 
=  1080.      Since    the    actual    duration    of  the    month   exceeds 
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four  weeks  by  i  da}--,  12  hrs.  44  mins.  3 .1  sees.,  it  follows 
that  in  order  to  fix  the  "i?td  (moment  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon)  of  a  certain  month,  i  day,  1 2  hrs.  44  mins. 
3?y  sees,  must  be  added  to  the  Ipm  of  the  preceding  month. 
Thus,  given  that  the  "conjunction"  of  Ellul  5665  took  place 
at  I  hr.  47  mins.  53  sees,  on  Wednesday  evening,  it  follows 
that  the  "conjunction"  of  Tishri  5666  occurred  on  Friday 
morning  at  2  hrs.  31  mins.  56?^  sees.  That  is,  reckoning 
the  day  as  commencing  at  6  p.m.,  the  ih'VD  of  Tishri  occurred 
at  31  mins.  56^  sees,  past  8  on  Friday  morning.  Since 
the  astronomical  month  has  29  days,  12  hrs.  44  mins. 
T,lr  sees.,  the  ordinary  lunar  year  of  12  months  has  50  weeks, 
4  days,  8  hrs.  48  mins.  40  sees.,  and  the  leap  year  of  1 3 
months  has  54  weeks,  5  da3's,  21  hrs.  32  mins.  43^  sees. 
Hence,  omitting  the  weeks,  the  n?lO  of  Tishri  occurs  4  days, 
8  hrs.  48  mins.  40  sees,  after  the  day  on  which  the  n'piD  of 
the  preceding  Tishri  fell,  if  the  past  year  had  been  an  ordinary 
3^ear.  If  the  past  year  had  been  a  leap  year,  the  *1^1D  of  Tishri 
will  be  found  by  adding  5  days,  21  hrs.  32  mins.  43^-  sees,  to 
the  17VD  of  the  preceding  Tishri. 

Thus  the  1^)12  of  Tishri  5665  occurred  on  Saturday  at 
4  hrs.  59  mins.  13  sees.  a.m.  Consequently  the  n?lD  of  Tishri 
5666  occurred  5  days,  21  hrs.  32  mins.  43^  sees,  later — 
since  the  year  5665  was  a  leap  year — ue.,  on  Friday  at  2  hrs. 
35  mins.  5 61-  sees. 

The  incoming  of  the  New  Year  should,  properly  speaking, 
always  be  thus  determined.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain 
impediments,  nrm,  which  necessitate  a  modification  of  this 
mode  of  determination.  These  nvm,  which  are  of  four  kinds, 
are  technically  thus  expressed:  (i)  K'N")V1Nn^;  (2)  jPT  nbiD 
L"mn  hi  ;  (3)  \:'^-\}  nDiiJ'S)  n:^2  ti  d'j  ;  (4)  mn^y  ins  D'spn  voa 
C'lX'ba  nipy. 

(i)  CNT  VTN*  st^.      Rosh  Hashaiia  may  not  occur  on  Sunda}^, 
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Wednesday,  or  Friday ;  on  Sunday,  to  prevent  Hoshana 
Rabba  from  falling  on  Sabbath  ;  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  to  prevent  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  falling 
on  the  day  before  or  the  day  following  Sabbath  {Rosh 
Hashana,    20a). 

(2)  e'mn  ^n  pr  nhc.  A  pr  n'?in  or  late  n^io  is  a  n^ia  of 
Tishri,  which  occurs  at  noon  or  later.  In  that  case,  Rosh 
Hashana  is  postponed  till  the  following  day,  which,  if  it  be  a 
Sunday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  necessitates  a  further  post- 
ponement of  a  day.  This  practice  has  its  origin  in  the  ancient 
Synhedrial  system  of  fixing  the  "  Molad  "  by  the  evidence  of 
witnesses.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  principle  by  the  Rabbis, 
that  when  the  Molad  took  place  at  noon  or  later,  the  first 
crescent  of  the  moon  did  not  become  visible  till  at  least  six 
hours  later,  in  which  case  Rosh  Hashana  did  not  begin  till 
the  following  day  or  the  day  after. 

(3)  E^'n:  HDiK'D  n3K>n  TI  t^':i.  When  the  I^ID  of  Tishri  of  an 
ordinary  year  falls  on  the  third  day  (i)  at  9  hrs.  (to)  204 
(T'l)  minims — i.e.  on  Tuesday  morning  at  1 1 1-  minutes  past  3 
— then  Rosh  Hashana  must  be  put  off  till  the  following 
Thursday.  This  regulation  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
ordinary  year  must  not  have  more  than  355  days.  When  in 
an  ordinary  year  the  Molad  of  Tishri  falls  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  1 1  mins.  20  sees,  past  3,  or  later,  then  the  Molad  of  the 
following  Tishri  will  occur  on  Saturday  at  noon  [3  days,  9  hrs. 
204  minims +  4  days,  8  hrs.  876  minims  =  7  days,  18  hrs., 
which,  since  the  Jewish  day  commences  at  6  o'clock  on  the 
preceding  evening,  is  equivalent  to  Saturday  noon].  As  this 
would  involve  a  jpT  1^10  (2),  Rosh  Hashana  would  have  to  be 
put  off  till  the  next  day,  which,  being  a  Sunday,  would  require 
a  further  postponement  till  Monday.  In  this  way  the  interval 
between  one  Rosh  Hashana  and  the  next  will  extend  to  356 
days,    which    is    impossible,    since    a    Hebrew    year    may   not 
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contain  more  than  355  days.  To  avoid  this  contingency  the 
first  Rosh  Hashana  is  postponed  from  Tuesday  till  Thursday, 
in  which  case  the  next  Rosh  Hashana  will  fall  on  Monday. 
The  year  between  will  thus  have  354  days  (piDS). 

(4)  L-nx'^D  "iipy  mi:'  nn^y  in.x  Ds:)n  von.  If  the  Molad  of 
Tishri  immediately  following  a  leap  year  occurs  on  Monday 
(a)  at  I  5  hrs.  (vn),  589  minims  (ns'pn),  i.e.  Monday  morning 
at  32  mins.  io{i  sees,  past  9  o'clock,  then  Rosh  Hashana  must 
be  put  off  to  the  next  day  (Tuesday).  For  this  reason  :  If 
the  Molad  of  Tishri  following  immediately  after  a  leap  year 
occurs  on  the  second  day,  at  1 5  hrs.  589  minims,  then  the 
Molad  of  the  preceding  Tishri  must  have  occurred  on  the 
third  day  at  18  hrs.  Thus:  subtract  5  days,  21  hrs.  589 
minims  from  2(  +  7)  days,  15  hrs.  589  minims.  The  result 
is   3   days,    1 8   hrs. 

The  preceding  New  Year,  in  that  case,  would  have  occurred 
on  Wednesday,  and  would  therefore  have  had  to  be  postponed 
to  Thursday  (i).  If,  then,  the  present  New  Year  is  appointed 
for  the  day  of  the  Molad,  viz.  Monda}',  the  duration  of  the  leap 
year  will  be  found  to  consist  of  only  382  days,  which  conflicts 
with  the  rule  that  a  leap  year  must  contain  at  least  383  days. 
The  year  in  question,  further,  would  have  had  8  months  of 
29  days  each,  which  is  also  contrary  to  the  rule.  Rosh 
Hashana,  consequently,  is  put  off  from  Monday  to  Tuesday, 
and  the  leap  year  is  thus  furnished  with  its  minimum  number 
of  days. 

A  contingency  like  this  is  very  rare,  occurring  only  once 
in  about  every  ninety  years.  The  first  impediment  (n''m)  is 
the  most  frequent,  happening  every  two  or  three  years.  The 
second  n*m  occurs  once  in  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The 
third  n^m  takes  place  in  about  every  twenty-five  years. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  nvm,  a  day  has  to  be 
added — in  which   case  the  year  is  called   nd1>^,  redundant — 
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or  subtracted — in  which  case  the  year  is  called  mon,  defective 
— it  is  the  months  of  Cheshvan  and  Kislev  which  are  affected. 
Should  the  year  be  piDD,  regular — i.e.  involving  no  displace- 
ment of  a  day — then  Cheshvan  will  have  29  days  and  Kislev 
30  days.  Should  the  year  be  "iDn,  defective — i.e.  consisting 
only  of  353  days  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  year  and  383  in 
the  case  of  a  leap  3'ear — then  Cheshvan  and  Kislev  have  only 
29  days  each.  Should  the  year  be  ^a':':^',  redundant — i.e.  con- 
sisting of  355  days  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  3'ear  and  385 
in  the  case  of  a  leap  year — then  Cheshvan  and  Kislev  will  both 
have  30  days. 

To  assist  in  fixing  all  Calendar  computations,  certain 
mnemonics  have  been  invented,  which  register  the  leading 
features  of  the  3''ear  and  help  to  determine  any  required 
date. 

For  an  ordinary  3'ear  these  D'':f^*D  mnemonics  are  : — 

For  a  leap  year  they  are  : — 

nm     •     ni"T     •     i<Dn  yz'ry  T2J  vz'i  nnn 

Each  letter  of  these  triliteral  words  embodies  some  essential 
fact  with  regard  to  the  year.  As  an  example,  take  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  year  5666,  which  is  i't't.  The  first  letter,  T, 
signifies  that  Rosh  Hashana  occurred  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week.  The  second  letter,  *l;',  asserts  the  qualit}'  of  the 
year,  viz.  that  it  is  nrjx*',  redundant — i.e.  it  has  355  or  385, 
according  as  the  year  is  an  ordinary  or  a  leap  year.  The 
third  letter,  J,  declares  the  day  on  which  Passover  will  occur, 
viz.  Tuesday,  By  the  help  of  these  D^3?0'D,  the  day  on  which 
every  other  festival  falls  during  the  year  can  be  determined 
at  once. 

Since  Rosh  Hashana  occurred  on  Saturda}^,  Yom  Kippur 
must  fall  on  Monday,  and  Succoth  and  Shemini  Atzereth  on 
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the  same  day  as  Rosh  Hashana,  viz.  Saturday.  Given  that  the 
first  day,  Pesach,  occurs  on  Tuesday,  we  can,  with  the  help  of 
the  system  t:*'3  nx,  at  once  name  the  day  on  which  every 
other  festival  or  fast  occurs.  Thus  (n=2N3  ni?L"n)  falls  on  the 
first  day,  a,  of  Passover.  Shabuoth,  t:*,  on  the  second,  3. 
The  ensuing  New  Year,  i,  on  the  third  day,  j.  Simchath 
Torah  (■p=n"nnn  nxnp)  on  the  fourth  day,  n.  Yom  Kippur 
(^="1123  Qiv)  on  the  fifth  day.  And  the  preceding  Purim  on 
the  sixth  day,  1. 

With  the  aid  of  these  mnemonics   it  is   easy  to  determine 
when   the  double  Sedras, 

npn   •    "Tiipna  inn    •    D^crnp  mo  nns    •   y-i"i!;o  ynrn    •    nips  bni>'<) 

are  read  separately  or  together. 
In  an  ordinary  year 

y-ii^*roi  ynrn  •  U'l^'Mp  niro  nnx  •  Tiipnn  -inn  and  '•yDni  nitSD 
are  invariably  read  together.      In  a  leap  year 

n''\:^'\ip  nnx  nips  ^npM  ^ynvoi  ynrn  and  Tiipnn  inn 
are  invariabl}''  divided.      In  an  ordinary  year 

mpD  bnp")  are  divided  only  when  the  D':oD  of  the  year  are  a'ly'n  ; 
pbi)  npn  are  divided  when  the  d^:dd  are  :  N'n'r  :  jl"':  :  Nt^'n  ; 

yn'n  :  ra'n 
"I^^i  Dnyj  are  divided  when  the  D*3?0D  are  T'3'n  :  x^'  n  :  X'n'T :  n  23- 

In  a  leap  year 

ph2)  npn  are  combined  when  the  W'iDD  are  nn'3  :  n tr'r ; 

^yooi  mt:D         „  „  „  „  :  ryi  :  ynr  :  n■t^•■r ; 

n'n'3  :  t':^''3 
■]^^i  D^nvi         ,,  „  „  „  :  r^n  :  in'T  :  nrr 

.n'n'n 

It   should   be  borne   in    mind,  further,  that   in  an   ordinar\' 
year    the   Sedra  r*    invariably   coincides   with   ^n:n  n3L",    the 
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Sabbath  preceding  Passover,  In  a  leap  year  it  is  the  Sedra 
yiivto  which  generally  heralds  this  festival.  But  if  the  pre- 
ceding Rosh  Hashana  occurred  on  a  Thursday',  then  Rosh 
Chodesh,  pen,  occurs  on  m  n^'^',  and,  in  the  case  of  a  leap 
year,  the  Sedra  nio  nnx  will  be  read  before  Passover  and  the 
Sedra  XtJ'J  before  Pentecost.  With  this  exception,  the  Sedra 
imoa  is  the  portion  that  precedes  Pentecost.  The  Sedras 
□nm  and  pnnxi  invariably  precede  and  follow  3X1  ^y:^•n• 
Finally,  D''3yj  is  invariably  associated  with  the  Sabbath  before 
Rosh  Hashana.  17^1  D^3V:  are  always  combined  when  Rosh 
Hashana  occurs  on  Thursday  or  Saturday.  When  Rosh 
Hashana  occurs  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  there  will  be  a 
Sabbath  intervening  between  Yom  Kippur  and  Succoth,  and 
consequently  D^3^*:  and  i^'i  have  to  be  divided.  (See  Magine 
Eretz,  Orach  Chayim,  §  428.) 

Since  the  lunar  year  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  solar 
year,  it  follows  that  if  the  Jewish  Calendar  were  allowed  to 
run  its  course  unchecked,  each  month  would,  in  the  march 
of  time,  box  the  compass  of  all  the  seasons.  But,  since 
Scriptural  ordinance  has  laid  down  that  Passover  must  be 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  green  ears,  i.e.  in  Spring  (Deut. 
xvi.  i),  and  Succoth  in  the  harvest  season,  i.e.  in  Autumn 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16),  it  is  clear  that  the  Calendar  must  be  so 
arranged  that  these  festivals  shall  always  occur  in  the  seasons 
named.  The  lunar  and  the  solar  systems,  therefore,  have  to 
be  combined.  It  was  computed  by  Mar  Samuel  that  the  solar 
3'ear  consisted  of  365  days,  6  hrs.  Since  the  lunar  year 
consists  of  354  days,  8  hrs.  876  minims  {i.e.  29  da3^s,  12  hrs. 
793  minims  x  29),  there  will  be  a  diflference  every  year  of 
10  days,  21  hrs.  204  minims.  In  nineteen  ^^ears  this  dififer- 
ence  will  become  206  days,  18  hrs.  6^6  minims.  To  meet 
this  difference  seven  extra  months  are  added,  which  total 
(29   days,    12    hrs.    793   minims  x  7)    206   days,    17  hrs.   151 
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minims.  Thus  the  excess  of  a  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years 
over  a  solar  cycle  of  nineteen  years  amounts  to  i  hr.  485 
minims.  As  this  difference  is  so  small,  it  is  for  the  present 
disregarded,  although  a  pan-Judaic  synod  will  have  to  be 
summoned  a  few  thousand  years  hence  to  make  up  for  the 
error  which  this  difference  will  cause  in  the  Calendar  by  that 
time.  The  seven  extra  months  have  been  given  to  the  third, 
sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nineteenth 
years. 

In  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  of  which  seven  are  leap  years, 
there  will  therefore  be  twelve  ordinary  years.  The  Molad  of 
one  cycle  can  therefore  be  determined  by  adding  2  days, 
16  hrs.  595  minims  to  the  Molad  of  the  previous  cycle.  Thus, 
since  there  are  twelve  ordinary  years  and  seven  leap  years, 
there  willhave  been  12  x  4  days,  8  hrs. 876  minims +  7  x  5  days, 
21  hrs.  589  minims  excess  of  days  between  one  cyclar  Molad 
and  another.  This  sum  worked  out  gives  i  3  weeks,  2  days, 
16  hrs.  595  minims,  of  which  the  13  weeks  can  be  neglected. 

In  addition  to  the  lunar  cycle,  called  r\:2b^  Ji^p  "innc,  account 
must  be  taken  also  of  the  solar  cycle,  called  noni5  bnj  -ilinro, 
which  consists  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  solar  year  was 
divided  into  four  periods,  called  niDlpn  :  (i)  JD*:  nsipn,  the 
Spring  season,  when  the  sun  was  supposed  to  enter  the  con- 
stellation Aries  (n^n  i?rn)  ;  (2)  nron  naipn,  the  Summer  season, 
when  the  sun  made  his  appearance  in  the  constellation  Cancer 
(|D"iD  ^TD)  ;  (3)  ncTi  ncipn,  Autumn,  when  the  constellation 
Libra  (n^JTSD  ^td)  received  his  visit  ;  and  (4)  nnD  nsipn. 
Winter,  when  the  constellation  Capricornus  (nj  ?to)  was 
entered.  According  to  the  Talmud  {Ros/i  Hashana,  11),  the 
creation  of  the  world  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  JD^J  nsipn. 
That  is,  the  sun  first  commenced  his  course  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  6  o'clock.  To  find  the  time  of  the  next  nsipn, 
we    have    merely   to    add    \    (365    days,   6  hrs.)  =  9i    days. 
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yh  hrs.,  to  this  given  date.  Since  91  days  make  13  weeks 
exactly,  the  task  resolves  itself  into  merely  adding  7I  hrs.  to 
6  o'clock,  Tuesday  evening.  The  Tekufath  Tammuz  therefore 
commences  on  Wednesday  morning  at  1.30  a.i\i.  The  study 
of  the  nisipn  has  a  practical  importance  only  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  date  of  saying  nDi3^  T0D1  bo.  It  has  been  laid 
down  that  the  prayer  for  dew  and  rain  shall  commence  to  be 
said  60  days  after  the  Tekufa  of  Tishri.  The  Tekufa  of 
Tishri  in  the  first  year  of  the  solar  cycle  begins  2  x  yh  hrs. 
after  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  is.  on  Wednesday  morning 
at  9  o'clock.  Accordingly,  the  prayer  for  rain  will  commence 
to  be  said  60  days  later,  viz.  on  Sabbath,  in  the  Maariv 
service.  The  Tekufath  Nisan  of  the  first  year  of  the  solar 
cycle  commences  invariably  on  Tuesday  evening  at  6  o'clock. 
The  period  of  the  other  niDlpn  varies  accordingly  till  the  last 
naipn  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  cycle,  when  once  again 
the  Tekufath  Nisan  of  the  next  year  commences  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  6  o'clock.  To  determine  the  date  when  "iDtDl  ?t} 
must  commence  to  be  said,  the  year  of  the  solar  cycle  must  be 
given.  The  present  year  5666  is  the  tenth  year  of  the  cycle. 
The  Tekufath  Tishri  accordingly  commenced  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, Oct.  7th,  at  9  o'clock.  The  prayer  for  "dew  and  rain 
therefore  begins  to  be  said  60  days  later,  i.e.  Monday  evening, 
Dec.  4th. 


THE    LIBRARY 

Jews'  College  is  fortunate  in  housing  several  collections  of 
books  which  might  be  made  to  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  extensive  libraries  of  Judaica  and  Hebraica  in  the 
Diaspora,  There  are  the  Jews'  College  Library  proper,  of 
which  the  collections  of  the  late  Michael  Josephs  and  of 
Sussex  Hall  formed  the  nucleus,  the  A.  L.  Green  Memorial 
Library,  the  L.  M.  Rothschild  Library,  and  the  Loewy 
Library  ;  in  addition,  the  Montefiore  Endowment  has  very 
generously  deposited  a  large  number  of  its  books  and  manu- 
scripts at  the  College  for  the  use  of  borrowers  and  readers. 
These  books  and  manuscripts  are  not  only  consulted  and 
borrowed  by  members  of  the  staff  and  students  of  the 
College ;  members  of  the  Community  also  can,  on  intro- 
duction, have  access  to  this  storehouse  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  in  the  general  study  of  Jewish  history  and  literature, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  special  studies  conducted  within  the 
College  itself,  the  Library  and  its  contents  prove  invaluable. 

This  collection  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  just  stops  short,  in  the  most  important  essentials, 
of  the  goal  to  which  all  such  libraries  aspire,  and  this  for 
the  following  reason  : — 

The  Library  consists  almost  entirely  of  gifts  of  books 
made  to  the  College  from  time  to  time  by  various  donors. 
There  has  consequently  been  little  co-ordination  in  the 
selection  of  volumes,  and  the  Library,  although  rich  in  some 
departments,  is  exceptionally  poor  in  others.  This  is  especi- 
ally so  with  regard  to  modern  works  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  study  at  the  College.  The  need  of  modern  works  of 
II.  253  1 8 
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reference,  the  necessity  that  the  student  should  be  abreast 
with  the  latest  conclusions  of  Biblical  science,  is  urgent, 
but  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  Library  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  no 
ivork  has  been  purchased  during  the  last  generation,  a  condition 
of  affairs  hardly  conceivable,  and  this  requires  to  be  remedied 
as  well  as  the  gaps  in  the  various  collections  to  be  filled  up. 
It  is  obviously  of  vital  importance  that  students  should  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  with  completeness  their  studies  instead 
of  having  to  rely  upon  a  chain  of  incomplete  and  broken 
links   as   at  present. 

Unfortunately  the  financial  difficulties  under  which  the 
College  has  laboured  in  the  past,  have  compelled  this 
niggardly  attitude  towards  the  Library.  Despite  repeated 
and  urgent  representations  by  the  staff,  books  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  studies  for  which  the 
College  was  established,  could  not  be  purchased,  and  the 
institution  has  consequently  suffered  seriously  in  efficiency. 
At  a  very  modest  estimate  at  least  ;^ioo  per  annum  is 
needed  in  order  to  place  on  the  shelves  the  most  necessary 
additions  to  current  Jewish  and  Theological  literature.  It 
has  been  computed  that,  to  bring  the  Library  up  to  date 
— that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  only  volumes  urgently  required — 
;^iOOO  is  necessary.  No  such  sum  is,  however,  available, 
nor  has  the  College  the  means  wherefrom  to  devote  ^loo 
per  annum   for  additions  to  the  Library. 

It  is  hoped  the  friends  of  the  College  and  of  Jewish 
Learning  will  acknowledge  these  particular  needs  by  giving 
special  donations  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or  that  some 
large-hearted  member  of  the  Community  will  show  his 
interest  in  Jewish  Learning  in  England,  and  generously 
present  the  College  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  repair  the  most 
deplorable  omissions  from  the   Library's  catalogue. 


THE    JUBILEE    FESTIVAL^ 

Lord  Rothschild  presided  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  at  the  Jubilee  Festival 
Dinner  of  Jews"  College,  which  was  held  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant.  There 
were  present  : — 

Sir  B.  L.  Cohen,  Major  and  Mrs.  Lewis-Barned,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  The 
Hon.  L.  W.  Rothschild,  M.P.,  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Riicker,  Sir  Marcus  and  Lady 
Samuel,  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  M.P.,  Sir  Edward  Stern,  Rev.  M.  and  Mrs.  Adler, 
Rev.  B.  and  Mrs.  Berliner,  Rev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Chaikin,  Rev.  John  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
man, Rev.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Cohen,  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Esterson,  Rev.  Dayan  A. 
and  Mrs.  Feldman,  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Friedlander,  Rev.  L.  and  Mrs.  Geffen,  Rev. 
Professor  Dr.  PL  and  Mrs.  Gollancz,  Rev.  A.  A.  and  Mrs.  Green,  Rev.  L  and 
Mrs.  Harris,  Rev.  R.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  and  Mr?.  Hirsch,  Rev. 
Dayan  M.  and  Mrs.  Hyamson,  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Isaacs,  Rev.  Morris  and  Mrs. 
Joseph,  Rev.  S.  and  Mrs.  Levene,  Rev.  B.  N.  and  Mrs.  Michelson,  Rev.  M.  and 
Mrs.  Rosenbaum,  Rev.  L  and  Mrs.  Samuel,  Rev.  J.  F.  and  Mrs.  Stern,  Rev.  D.  and 
Mrs.  Wasserzug,  Professor  I.  and  Mrs.  Friedlander,  Dr.  A.  and  Mrs.  Eichholz, 
Dr.  Gregory  and  Mrs.  Foster,  Dr.  M.  and  Mrs.  Friedlander,  Dr.  S.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Hirsch,  Dr.  H.  and  Mrs.  Hirschleld,  the  Revs.  J.  Abelson,  S.  Alfred  Adler, 
G.  J.  Emanuel,  W.  Levin,  S.  Levy,  J.  Polack ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  Abrahams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  Abraham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L  Belisha,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolf 
Benjamin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Bentwich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Van  den  Bergh,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Birn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Blaiberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Castello, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Clifford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Cohen,  Mr.  Herman  Cohen, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Cotton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  Davis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Flatau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Franklin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Gollancz,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Goodman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Green  and  Miss 
Green,  Mr.  P.  J.  and  Miss  Hartog,  Mr.  Henry  H.  and  Miss  Sylvia  Hyams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Isaacs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Japhet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Jessel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delissa  Joseph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Kahn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Kisch,  Mr.  W.  and  Miss  Klingenstein,  Mr.  and  Mme.  E.  J.  Loewe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Lowy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mocatta, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Moses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nathan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Van 
Noorden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Phillips,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Prag,  Mrs.  Schubach, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Sulzberger,  Mr.  A.  B.  Salmen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Sassoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Solomon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Solomon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Trenner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Tuck,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustave  Tuck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Tuck,  Mr.  P.  Vallentine,  Mr.  and 
^Irs.   R.  T.  Watkin-Williams,   Mr.  and    Mrs.   Louis  Wolff;    Mesdames   Meldola 

1  Reprinted  from  ihe  /cw/s/i  CAroni'cU,  June  15,  1906. 
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de  Sola,  Mendelsohn,  and  Solomon  Sassoon ;  Misses  Adler,  Benzian,  Sassoon, 
and  K.  Mocatta ;  Messrs.  James  Castello,  N.  L.  Cohen,  E.  M.  Cohen,  R.  Waley- 
Cohen,  S.  I.  Cohen,  Isaac  Davis,  E.  Drielsma,  L.  Felsenstein,  E.  A.  Franklin, 
Jacob  Franklin,  M.  Fuerst,  J.  Goldhill,  A.  E.  Goldstein,  John  Hart,  C.  S.  Henry, 
M.P.,  J.  Hirsch,  A.  M.  Hyamson,  Asher  Isaacs,  D.  Isaacs,  L.  A.  Isaacs,  Maurice 
Jacobs,  A.  D.  Joseph,  J.  B.  Joseph,  A.  Kahn,  B.  Kisch,  P.  H.  Levi,  J.  M.  Levy, 
G.  Lindo,  H.  Lissner,  L.  E.  Mendl,  E.  Meyer,  I.  Morris,  I.  Oelsner,  J.  Phillips, 
D.  Sassoon,  J.  Spitzel,  A.  Spitzel,  L.  Spitzel,  S.  Trenner,  W.  Reginald  Tuck, 
P.  Vallentine,  E.  Vredenburg,  E.  L.  Walford,  M.  Winter,  and  B.  Woolstone. 

After  the  loyal  toasts,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Prosperity  to  the  College," 
The  Chairman  said  :  Before  proposing  to  you  the  toast  of  the  evening,  I  think 
I  ought  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of  two  letters,  one  of  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Chief  Rabbi,  whose  absence  we  must  all  regret  this  evening,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  cause  which  prevents  him  from  coming  among  you,  and  the  other 
from  the  Rev.  S.  Singer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  children  of  Jews'  College. 
(Hear,  hear.)     The  Chief  Rabbi  writes  : — 

Office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi, 

22  FiNSBURY  Square, 

June  12,  5666. 

My  dear  Lord  Rothschild, — I  keenly  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
lamented  death  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Israel,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Jubilee 
P'estival  to-morrow  evening.  I  must  have,  therefore,  recourse  to  the  pen  to  tender 
your  Lordship,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Jews'  College  and  of  myself,  our  deep- 
felt  thanks  for  your  gracious  willingness  to  preside  at  this  memorable  celebration. 
Your  ready  compliance  with  our  request  has  stimulated  us  all — the  Treasurers,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  Stewards — to  exert  our  strenuous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Endowment  Fund.  And  although  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  the  amount 
to  which  we  aspired,  yet  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  community  has,  despite 
the  commercial  depression,  responded  liberally  to  the  appeal  which  went  forth  in 
your  honoured  name.  The  generous  recognition  meted  out  to  the  College,  and  the 
eloquent  plea  which  you  will  address  to  the  assembly  to-morrow  evening,  will,  I  am 
sure,  act  as  incentives  to  our  veteran  Principal,  Dr.  Friedliinder,  and  his  coadjutors, 
and  to  all  the  Managers  of  the  Institution,  worthily  to  train  the  students  committed 
to  our  care  for  the  sacred  functions  they  are  to  fill. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  realise  all  the  ardent  hopes  and  wishes  to  which  you 
will  give  expression  for  the  prosperity  of  Jews'  College,  an  institution  with  which 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  congregations  throughout  the  British  Empire  is  so 
intimately  bound  up. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Rothschild, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Adler. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  P.C,  G.C.V.O. 

Mr.  Singer  writes  to  me  that  he  is  unfortunately  unwell  and  is  living  at  Homburg. 
He  sends  his  best  wishes  for  this  evening,  and  he  only  hopes  the  College  may  send 
forth  men  willing  to  serve  in  the  interests  of  Judaism  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  thought  necessary. 
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when  an  institution  like  Jews'  College  is  in  want  of  money,  that  you  should  all  be 
called  together  in  a  room  like  the  present,  and  that  your  presence  at  a  dinner 
should  be  necessary  to  provide  Jews'  College,  or  any  institution  which  may  be  in 
want  of  funds,  with  the  necessary  money  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work, 
and  these  feelings  which  I  have  entertained  about  the  charities  I  feel  more  strongly 
to-night.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  appeal  which  has  gone  forth,  and  the 
demand  made  on  your  purse,  will  hardly  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
manage  this  institution.  There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  that.  I  have 
received  letters  from  various  friends,  from  some  unknown  friends,  from  diflferent 
members  of  the  community.  A  great  many  of  them — not  unreasonably — are  afraid 
of  subscribing  to  an  endowment  fund.  They  say  there  is  an  Education  Bill  before 
Parliament,  and  we  do  not  know  if  the  money  we  subscribe  for  the  training  of 
ministers  in  Jews'  College  may  not  be  taken  for  undenominational  schools. 
(Cheers.)  There  are  others  who — I  should  not  venture  to  do  so  myself — criticise 
the  management  of  the  College.  Some  think  it  too  orthodox,  others  that  it  is  not 
orthodox  enough.  Both  of  those  who  differ  agree  in  not  subscribing.  (Laughter.) 
There  was,  when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  parliamentary  myth  somewhat 
to  this  effect.  I  believe  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  great  Mr.  Babbage  invented 
a  calculating  machine,  and  that  machine  was  brought  before  Parliament  and  its 
merits  were  recommended  to  the  Government  of  the  day.  I  suppose  Sir  William 
Hall,  when  he  called  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attention  to  the  machine,  wanted  a  Govern- 
ment grant.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  he  was  ecstatic  about  the  machine.  To 
ever)-  one's  astonishment,  he  described  everything  the  machine  could  do.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  there  is  only  one  thing  this  machine  cannot  do  ;  it  cannot  calculate  its 
own  cost."  (Laughter.)  Now,  the  difference  between  the  calculating  machine  and 
Jews'  College  is  that  your  Treasurer  and  the  Stewards  and  the  officials  of  the  College 
have  told  you  what  sum  of  money  they  require  to  endow  the  College  and  to  give 
them  sufficient  money  to  train  the  ministers.  But  what  they  have  not  told  you  and 
cannot  calculate  is  the  extraordinary  amount  of  good  these  ministers  will  do  when 
they  are  trained  in  the  College  and  take  their  part  in  the  Synagogue.  (Cheers.) 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  trained  in  the  College  will  no  doubt  have  to  give 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools  and  to  the  youths  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 
Now,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  quite  germane  to  the  toast,  but  I  wish  on  this  occasion 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  only  a  few  words,  on  the  Education  Bill  which  is  now 
before  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  seen  the  question  asked:  What  is  the 
Jewish  aspect  of  the  Education  Bill  ?  To  my  mind  there  is  no  Jewish  aspect. 
(Cheers.)  The  Jews  of  England  are  grateful,  and  always  will  be  grateful,  for  what 
has  been  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  education,  for  the  privileges  granted  to  them 
in  school  and  University.  But  when  you  are  discussing  a  Bill  like  the  Education 
Bill,  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  England  is  no  different  from  the  position  of  any 
one  who  wishes  his  child  or  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  in  which  they 
themselves  were  trained.  I  do  not  propose,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  thank  me 
if  I  ventured,  to  discuss  that  Bill  clause  by  clause.     (Laughter.)     But  I  will,  if  you 
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will  allow  me,  take  it  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable  person  can 
find  any  objection  to  one  underlying  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  that  is  that  the  Local 
Authority  who  finds  the  money  should  have  full  control  of  the  schools.  (Cheers.) 
They  have  that  control  now,  and  those  who  would  vote  against  that  principle  of 
the  Bill  are  throwing  away  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  I  have  some  slight 
experience  of  that  under  the  present  law.  In  what  are  called  voluntary  schools,  in 
non-provided  schools,  the  Local  Authority  has  only  one-third  of  the  management. 
The  other  two-thirds  are  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  denomination.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  The  Local  Authority  has  full  power,  and  the  managers  of  the  denomina- 
tional school  can  do  nothing.  At  the  Free  School  we  cannot  buy  a  ream  of  paper, 
quill  pens  or  steel  pens — we  cannot  do  anything — without  the  consent  of  the  County 
Council,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  management  of  a  school  like  the  Free  School, 
or  any  denominational  school,  would  be  far  easier  if  the  Local  Authority  chose  all 
the  managers.  A  good  many  causes  of  friction  would  be  removed,  and  the  Authority 
would  listen  to  the  managers,  if  it  knew  that  all  of  them  were  of  its  own  choice, 
whereas  it  might  think  that  the  denominational  managers  are  its  enemies  and  might 
oppose  everything.  But  having  said  that — we  as  Jews  must  fight  for  the  principle, 
if  we  wish  our  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  our  religion,  if  we  wish 
them  to  have  denominational  teaching  in  the  Jewish  religion,  that  they  should  have 
it  in  Jewish  schools  in  school  hours,  and  it  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  good- 
will or  the  whim  of  the  Local  Authority  to  grant  us  these  facilities.  (Cheers.)  I 
have  perhaps  strayed  from  the  purpose  for  which  I  rose,  which  was  to  propose 
prosperity  to  the  Jews'  College,  and  to  express  the  hope,  which  I  am  sure  must  be 
the  hope  of  all  those  that  are  assembled  here  this  evening,  that  Jews'  College  may 
continue  to  flourish,  that  within  its  walls  men  may  be  brought  up  who  may  be  of 
great  use  to  Jewish  synagogues  and  schools,  and  I  couple  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  Sir  Edward  Sassoon.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  M.P. ,  in  reply,  said  :  I  assure  you  I  am  rather  sorry  for 
myself,  and  I  am  much  more  sorry  for  the  brilliant  audience  I  now  have  the  honour 
of  addressing,  that  the  Chairman  should  have  had  to  call  upon  me  to  respond  to 
this  toast,  which  naturally  and  properly,  and  as  if  by  hereditary  right,  would  have 
devolved  upon  the  President  of  the  College,  our  respected  Chief  Rabbi.  As  the 
Chairman  has  told  us,  it  is  owing  to  an  unfortunate  event  that  the  Chief  Rabbi  is 
unable  to  be  present  among  us.  I  feel  certain  our  sympathies  go  out  whole-heartedly 
and  instinctively  to  him,  to  Mrs.  Adler,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  affected 
by  this  bereavement.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  glad  to  say  his  son  is  here  this  evening, 
because  not  only  is  it  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Adler  should  not  be  here  to  witness  the 
placing  of  the  coping-stone  of  that  great  work  which  was  begun  by  his  lamented 
father  and  so  ably  supplemented  by  himself — and  I  hope  his  son  will  carrj'  to  him 
the  expression  of  our  sincerest  sympathy — but  he  would  have  spoken  with  the 
weight  of  experience  and  authority  not  only  as  regards  the  actual  working  of  this 
institution,  but  also  of  the  true  inwardness  and  significance  of  this  gathering,  which, 
I  fear,  I  greatly  lack.     So  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will  have  to  be  content 
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with  accepting  an  insufficient  and  inadequate  substitute,  but  a  substitute  who  has 
had  the  privilege  of  showing  the  faith  he  has  within  him  by  distributing  the  prizes 
hardly  a  fortnight  ago  at  Jews'  College  and  delivering  an  address.  But  even  a 
humble  Vice-President,  unversed  in  those  higher  fields  of  ideography  and  spiritual 
knowledge  though  he  be,  I  assure  you  I  am  not  deficient  in  my  appreciation  of  your 
presence  this  evening,  nor  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  you  liave  gathered 
round  our  noble  Chairman  in  order  to  testify  your  desire  to  see  maintained  in  its 
pristine  usefulness  this  institution,  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.  It  is  an  institution 
with  which  my  own  family  for  close  upon  forty  years  has  been  more  or  less  closely 
identified.  (Cheers.)  It  therefore  becomes  my  very  pleasing  duty  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Council,  our  most  cordial  acknow- 
ledgments to  our  noble  Chairman  for  the  genial,  eloquent,  "  short  and  sweet,"  the 
feeling,  terms  which  he  so  gracefully  employed  in  commending  this  toast  to  your 
judgment.  I  am  equally  grateful  to  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  endorsed  the 
reception  of  that  toast.  Even  a  theological  establishment  like  this  can  hardly  live 
and  thrive  on  books,  parchment,  and  MSS.  The  staff  of  life  has  to  be  provided, 
and  I  hope,  therefore,  and  believe,  that  when  we  hear  the  announcement,  which  I 
suppose  the  Treasurer  will  very  soon  make,  our  hearts  will  bubble  up  with  gratitude 
to  those  kind  friends  and  supporters  who  have  come  forward  to  give  us  that  material 
aid  and  those  increased  resources  of  which  we  stand  so  very  much  in  need.  The 
Council  will  then  be  placed  in  a  position  where  questions  of  ways  and  means,  where 
considerations  of  these  res  a9ig!ista  domi  will  be  absent  and  will  no  longer  haunt 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the  execution  of  their  views  and 
schemes,  ever  raising  still  higher  both  the  purposes  and  the  achievements  of  the 
College  committed  to  their  care.  You,  Sir,  have  just  told  us  how  Jews'  College 
has  carried  out  the  promises  and  the  prospects  with  which  its  advent,  under  some- 
what difficult  beginnings,  was  heralded.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  are  free  from 
the  standing  spectacle  witnessed  before  the  College  existed  of  having  holy  offices 
and  clerical  positions  filled  by  strangers.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  now  have  Englishmen 
and  Britishers  born  and  bred  in  this  country,  thanks  to  the  shelter  and  pasture 
accorded  to  them  under  the  auspices  of  this  institution,  who  have  shown  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing  in  the  way  of  spiritual  administration,  and  therefore  the  re- 
proach which  used  to  be  levelled  at  our  community  has  been  practically  obliterated 
and  annihilated.  We  who  are  attached  to  our  Jewish  faith,  to  our  splendid  tradi- 
tions and  our  beautiful  literature,  whether  we  be  rigid  in  our  orthodoxy,  or  some- 
what lukewarm  in  the  observance  of  those  prescribed  ordinances  or  hygienic  laws 
— perhaps,  under  the  complex  state  of  our  social  organisation,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  remain  true  and  steadfast — we  none  the  less  desire,  and  are  most 
anxious,  that  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  environment  of  our  people  should  be 
maintained  high.  And  we  therefore  are  imbued  with  the  profoundest  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  come  to  our  assistance  in  the  hour  of  our  need.  And, 
believe  me,  never  has  that  need  been  more  keenly  felt,  or  its  necessity  been  more 
apparent,  than  in  the  utilitarian  and  high-pressure  age  in  which  we  live.     The 
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College  should  appeal  on  this  account  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  At  any  rate, 
I  know  you  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  no  body  of  men  who  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  van  of  generosity  and  lavish  munificence  can  equal  the  great  largesse 
poured  on  this  College  by  the  historic  house  over  which  Lord  Rothschild  so  ably 
presides.  (Cheers.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me  that,  seeing  the 
onerous  responsibilities  which  that  world-famed  institution  calls  upon  him  to 
assume,  he  should  find  the  time  and  energy  and  strength  to  devote  to  the  claims, 
the  ever-pressing  claims,  of  discriminate  philanthropy  and  practical  benevolence. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  here  the  venerable  and  respected  Principal  of  Jews'  College. 
(Loud  cheers.)  To  hear  the  applause  with  which  the  mention  of  his  name  appears 
to  be  accompanied  only  bears  out  the  description  so  aptly  applied  to  him  of  "  the 
Admirable  Crichton."  He  has  been  identified  and  very  closely  associated  with  the 
fortunes  and  destinies  of  this  College  for  no  less  than  forty  years.  He  has  raised 
the  tone  of  the  institution,  and  he  has  extended  the  desire  among  the  students  for 
the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     (Cheers.) 

Loud  calls  being  raised  for  Dr.  Friedlander,  he  rose  and  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments. Mr.  Percy  M.  Castello  then  read  the  following  address,  which  was  to  have 
been  handed  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  by  Dr.  L  Friedlander,  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary. 

To  THE  Very  Reverend  Doctor  Hermann  Adler,  President  of  Jews' 
College,  London,  England. 

Dear  Sir, — Fifty  years  have  passed  since  your  reverend  father  founded  Jews' 
College  for  the  purpose  of  training  Rabbis  imbued  with  the  principles  of  traditional 
Judaism.  During  that  time  the  College  has  supplied  the  British  Empire  with  a 
series  of  capable  Ministers,  who  have  helped  to  keep  aloft  the  standard  of  Judaism 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  even  this  country,  \\lierever  the  voice  of  Israel 
is  raised  in  prayer  in  the  British  Empire,  it  is  led  by  an  alumnus  of  the  Jews' 
College.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  the  College  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  learning  and  piety  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Friedlander,  who  has  served  both  as 
guide  and  model  for  its  students.  It  must  be  a  supreme  gratification  to  him,  and  to 
the  authorities  of  the  College,  that  he  has  been  spared  to  see  the  celebration  of  its 
Jubilee,  with  every  prospect  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Institution  over 
which  he  has  presided  for  so  many  years.  The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  desires  to  add  its  congratulations  to  the  College  and  to  Dr.  Friedlander 
upon  this  auspicious  occasion.  In  matters  Jewish,  England  and  America  are  at  one, 
as  was  shown  on  the  recent  occasion  when  both  countries  celebrated  the  250th 
anniversary  of  their  beginnings  in  each  hemisphere.  The  future  will,  doubtless, 
strengthen  these  bonds  of  union  and  common  interest.  We  have  heard  with  great 
interest  that  Dr.  Friedlander  will  have  the  advantage,  henceforth,  of  the  assistance 
of  so  competent  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Biichler,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  excellent 
results  in  the  near  future,  both  for  the  Anglo-Jewish  Ministry  and  for  the  cause  of 
Jewish  science.  Working  on  the  same  lines,  the  Seminary  feels  the  deepest  interest 
in  this  celebration  of  the  past,  and  this  promise  of  the  future  for  Jews'  College. 
Both  Institutions  are  working  in  the  same  interest,  and  must  often  meet  on  the 
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same  plane  of  activity.     May  it  be  said  of  both,  in  the  words  of  the  Section  of  the 
Week,  that  they  have  "  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Solomon  Schechter,  President. 
New  York,  I\Tay  25,  1906. 

Mr.  Adolph  Tuck  proposed  the  Clergy.  He  said  :  Sir  Benjamin  Cohen  was 
good  enough,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept  this  toast,  but,  in  the  regretted  absence 
of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  already  so  feelingly  referred  to,  the  cause  of  which  we  all 
deplore,  he  has  deputed  me,  as  one  of  the  officials  of  Jews'  College,  to  take  his 
place.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  our  due  pro- 
portion of  gifted  and  capable  ministers,  and,  commencing  with  our  Chief  Rabbi,  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  denomination  has  reason  to  be  more  proud  of  its  head  than 
the  Anglo-Jewish  community.  Possessed  of  great  learning  and  deep  erudition,  he 
combines  tact  and  affability  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is,  without  question,  an 
ideal  representative  of  British  Jewry.  Passing  on  to  his  coadjutors,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  multifarious  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  whole  of  our  clergy, 
note  the  zeal  with  which  these  are  performed,  and  then  remember  how  very  few  are 
the  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  even  passably  good  livings,  the  community  is  able  to 
offer,  we  have  indeed  good  reason  to  value  our  clergy,  not  only  as  preachers  and 
guides,  but  as  men  well  able  to  take  their  stand  beside  their  colleagues  of  other 
denominations,  and  so  uphold  the  fair  fame  of  the  community  with  dignity  and 
credit.  One  attribute,  however,  I  must  deny  them.  They  do  not  make  good 
financiers  !  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point  in  my  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the 
Endowment  Fund,  for,  with  one  brilliant  and  two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  the 
assistance  which  the  clergy  has  been  able  to  render  in  the  collecting  of  this  fund 
has  not  reached  the  expectations  which  my  colleague  the  Senior  Treasurer  and  I 
originally  formed.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  and  one  or  two  others, 
they  do  not  make  such  good  Schnorrers  as  we  gave  them  credit  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  that  you  can  have  no  idea  how  much  ;^25,ooo  really  does  represent 
until  such  time  when  you  either  want  to  borrow  it  or  are  compelled  to  beg  for  it. 
The  question  of  the  impoverished  financial  condition  of  the  College  was  already  a 
burning  one  eleven  years  ago  ;  how  much  more  so  has  it  become  to-day  !  The 
occasion  for  at  last  starting  an  endowment  seemed  appropriate  enough — the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  actually  invited  the 
effort,  and,  if  successful,  how  much  good  might  be  done  !  We  would  be  in  a 
position  to  comply  with  the  urgent  requests  that  have  been  made  to  us  to  add  to 
the  emoluments  and  bursaries  of  the  students  so  as  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with 
their  studies  without  those  financial  cares  and  worries  which  have  lost  us  many  a 
promising  young  student  who  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  this  after  having  been 
educated  by  the  College  for  three,  four,  and  sometimes  even  five  years.  The 
Jubilee  Fund  was  inaugurated,  and  the  start  was  really  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Our  President,  the  Chief  Rabbi  himself,  managed,  by  dint  of  his  earnest  enthusiasm 
and  telling  eloquence,  quickly  to  build  up  a  most  desirable  nucleus.     It  was  quite  a 
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pleasant  process,  and  it  certainly  appeared  a  simple  one  to  us  Treasurers  duly  to 
enter  into  our  Endowment  Fund  book  donations  of  ;[flooo,  donations  of  ;i^500,  of 
;^250,  sometimes  varied  by  donations  of  ;^ioo,  which  the  learned  Doctor  kept 
advising  us  of  at  regular  intervals.  Gradually,  nay,  quickly,  the  hundreds  changed 
into  fifties,  the  fifties  into  twenties,  these  into  tens,  then  into  fives,  threes,  twos,  and 
ones,  and  you  will  really  be  astonished,  if  you  ever  have  to  go  through  the  experi- 
ence, to  find  what  an  awful  lot  of  individual  guineas  it  takes  to  make  up  a  single 
thousand.  We  received  some  little  support  from  the  Colonies,  who  are  practically 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  ministers,  and  some  encouragement  from  the  provinces, 
which  are  benefiting  so  largely  by  the  existence  of  the  College.  A  notable  contri- 
bution, for  which  I  am  especially  grateful,  came  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Jews'  College  to  American  pulpits,  from  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  great 
philanthropist  of  New  York,  who  sent  us  ;^500  all  the  way  from  Japan,  where  my 
letter  had  followed  him.  Coming  to  the  net  result  of  our  appeal,  this  is  very  con- 
siderably behind  the  amount  we  set  ourselves  to  secure.  I  cannot  leave  this  subject 
without  giving  due  recognition  to  the  work  done  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and 
more  particularly  by  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Percy  Castello,  who,  in  his  genial 
way,  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Dinner  Committee.  Special  thanks  are  also 
due  and  most  gratefully  tendered  by  the  Council,  and  the  Treasurers  in  particular, 
for  the  splendid  assistance  rendered  to  our  cause  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  Isaacs. 
No  less  grateful  are  we  to  the  Jewish  press,  whose  thoughtful  articles  during  the 
past  weeks  must  have  brought  home  to  thousands  of  readers  the  paramount  necessity 
for  the  upkeep  of  Jews'  College.  The  Jewish  Chronicle — the  leading  organ  of  the 
community — put  the  case  so  clearly  last  week  that,  with  your  permission,  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  an  extract  : — 

"  The  necessity  for  the  College,  great  in  the  days  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  the 
late  Chief  Rabbi,  is  to-day  immeasurably  more  urgent.  For  the  sake  of  our  religion, 
for  the  sake  of  our  good  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  future  of  the  community, 
which  is  bound  up  intimately  with  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  we  appeal  to  the 
Jews  of  this  country  to  hasten  to  the  support  of  what  is  now  their  only  seminary,  so 
as  to  make  it  worthy  of  their  own  position,  as  well  as  a  bulwark  to  Judaism  in  the 
years  to  come." 

We  are  especially  fortunate  this  evening  in  having  so  representative  a  gathering  of 
the  clergy,  but  for  me  the  selection  from  this  enibarras  de  richesses  is  a  decidedly 
difficult  task.  The  doyen  of  the  provincial  congregations,  the  Rev.  George  Emanuel, 
of  Birmingham,  offers,  however,  a  solution  of  my  difficulty  which  will  not  only  com- 
mend itself  to  all  members  of  the  clergy,  but  to  every  one  of  you.  The  long  and 
valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Emanuel  to  the  community,  and  more  especially 
to  his  own  united  Birmingham  congregation,  the  harmonious  working  of  which  is  the 
envy  of  Anglo-Jewry,  are  known  and  appreciated  by  everybody,  and  I  deem  myself 
most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  couple  my  toast  of  the  Clergy  with  a  name  so 
beloved  and  respected  as  his.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Emanuel,  B.A.,  responded. 
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Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Guests,"  said:  We 
are  glad  to  receive  visits  at  the  College  from  all  interested  in  religious  education, 
and  particularly  from  representatives  of  the  University  of  London,  of  whom  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  are  here.  Some  of  the  Professors  of  the  College,  its  revered 
Principal,  Dr.  Friedliinder,  Dr.  Hirsch,  and  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  are  recognised  teachers 
of  the  University.  Visitors  may  learn  of  the  work  we  are  doing,  and  such  visits 
serve  to  dispel  the  ignorance  which,  Mr.  Zangwill's  novels  notwithstanding,  still 
prevails  as  to  British  Jews.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  learnt  from  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman,  and  from  the  eloquent  address  of  the  minister  of  the  Birmingham 
congregation,  how  the  College  has  developed  during  the  past  fifty  years,  how  it  has 
grown  from  strength  to  strength,  changing  its  locale  with  increasing  numbers  from 
Finsbury  Square  to  Tavistock  House,  where  Dickens  resided,  and  from  Tavistock 
House  to  Queen  Square.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  strange  ideas  which  Charles 
Dickens  himself  formed  of  Jews.  He  introduces  two  Jewish  characters.  Fagin 
had  "a  villainous  look  and  repulsive  face,  which  was  obscured  by  a  quantity  of 
matted  r^^  hair."  The  corrective  to  this  caricature,  Mr.  Riah,  "had  long  grey 
hair,  flowing  down  at  its  sides  and  mingling  with  his  beard,"  and  wore  "an 
ancient  coat,  long  of  skirt  and  wide  of  pocket,"  and  went  abroad  in  the  streets  of 
London  with  "no  ordinary  walking-stick,  but  a  veritable  staff,"  addressing  those  he 
met  as  "  Christian  Master"  or  "  Christian  Gentleman."  Neither  of  these  types  can 
be  said  to  describe  the  professors,  students,  or  members  of  the  Council  of  Jews' 
College,  nor  the  company  assembled.  A  word  as  to  the  place  which  Jews'  College 
ought  to  occupy  among  our  institutions,  and  as  to  its  training.  I  need  say  nothing 
as  to  the  advantage  of  securing  a  cultivated  ministry.  Culture  alone  will  not  make 
a  minister  of  religion,  for  he  must  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  instil  into  the  hearts 
of  others  the  yearning  for  a  higher  life  which  he  feels ;  but  without  culture  his 
ministration  will  fail.  But  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  community  the  urgent  necessity 
of  utilising  the  facilities  of  Jews'  College  to  secure  well-trained  teachers  of  religion 
for  our  public  elementary  schools.  The  Education  Bill  is  a  tempting  theme,  but  I 
dismiss  it.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Bill,  we  must  look  to  Jews' 
College  for  that  supply  of  trained  teachers  of  religion  whose  services  will  be  required 
in  all  provided  schools  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  children  are  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  We  are  honoured  by  seeing  Dr.  Gregory  Foster,  the  Provost  of  University 
College,  which  is  about  to  be  incorporated  with  the  University.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  "incorporation"  means  that  the  College  will  absorb  the  University 
or  the  University  the  College.  But  Dr.  Foster  has  rendered  valuable  help  to  our 
students  in  directing  their  secular  studies.  I  am  privileged  to  associate  this  toast 
with  Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  Principal  of  our  University.  Before  Sir  Arthur  was 
appointed,  it  was  suggested  he  should  be  called  "Rector."  But  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  prefer  that  the  Senate  should,  nominally  at  least,  govern  the  Univer- 
sity. No  more  appropriate  title  than  Principal  could  have  been  chosen.  For  in 
every  sense  Sir  Arthur  Riicker  is  the  Principal.  And  never  has  his  claim  to  that 
title  been  more  fully  justified  than  in  the  part  he  took  last  week  in  welcoming  our 
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academic  guests  from  France.  Such  is  the  vahie  of  his  services  to  higher  education 
generally  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  monopolise  them.  Whenever  the  Govern- 
ment needs  expert  advice,  and  in  this  respect  the  present  Government  is  as  wise  as 
its  predecessor,  his  advice  is  sought,  and  within  the  last  few  days  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  present  and  future  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  all  these  responsible  duties,  we  think 
it  very  kind  of  him  to  have  given  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company. 

Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  LL.D.,  responding  for  the  visitors,  said:  I  must  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  the  warm  reception  you  have  given  to  this  toast.  It  is  due  to 
the  close  connection  that  has  always  existed  between  the  University  of  London  and 
Jews'  College.  It  is  possible  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  for  persons  of  various  de- 
nominations to  work  together  for  the  great  task  of  education.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  University  of  London  members  of  your  community  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
founding  of  University  College.  Some  of  the  most  generous  gifts  were  given  by 
the  members  of  that  great  body  before  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking.  It  is 
only  a  right  and  fair  return  for  this  that  University  College  should  meet  the  wishes 
of  your  community.  Considerable  part  of  the  teaching  which  is  not  directly  bear- 
ing on  the  preparation  of  the  clergy  for  their  special  task  is  given  in  University 
College.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  agree  in  the  form  of  teaching  those 
subjects  on  which  we  can  all  agree,  whatever  our  differences  on  other  subjects  may 
be.  We  have  succeeded  in  carrying  this  rapprochement  a  step  farther.  We  are  the 
only  University  in  the  country  with  an  undenominational  theological  faculty.  That 
is  a  fact  that  shows  that  many  of  the  various  denominations  are  working  together 
more  than  in  the  past.  With  much  pleasure  I  am  here  to-night  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  University  which  owes  much  to  you  and  your  colleagues,  and  which  is 
endeavouring  to  repay  some  of  that  debt,  a  University  which  will  by-and-by  be  a 
University  of  which  this  great  Metropolis  may  be  proud.  It  encloses  within  its 
ranks  all  those  who  are  true  seekers  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Percy  M.  Casteli.o,  the  organising  Honorary  Secretary,  announced  the 
totals  of  the  Stewards'  lists,  amounting  to  ;iCi4.56S. 

Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Chairman,"  said:  I  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  Lord  Rothschild  frequently.  I  can  but  recognise 
the  devoiion  which  he  gives  to  everything  in  which  he  is  concerned.  He  is  the 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the  world,  but  which  would  not  remain  so  if 
its  head  had  not  inherited  the  gifts  of  his  forefathers  and  exercised  them  for  the 
great  benefit  of  the  commercial  world,  and  more  especially  of  the  Jewish  community. 
No  appeal  is  ever  made  to  Lord  Rothschild  in  vain.  The  Jews'  Free  School  for 
many  years  was  maintained  practically  by  Lord  Rothschild  and  his  family.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  community  will  enjoy  his  unequalled 
services. 

Lord  Rothschild  said  :  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  if  I  can  be  of  any  use, 
if  I  can  serve  the  cause  of  religion  and  education  in  an  institution  like  the  Jews' 
College. 
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The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  S.  Singer,  referred  to  by 
Lord  Rothschild  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening  : — 

67  Kaiser  Friedrich  Promenade,  Homburg, 
June  II,  1906. 

Dear  Lord  Rothschild, — I  cannot  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  regret  my 
enforced  absence  from  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  Jews'  College,  at  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  promise  to  preside  on  Wednesday  evening  next.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  sending  you  a  word  of  sympathetic  interest  on  the  occasion.  So  I  rise 
from  my  bed,  to  which  my  physician  has  confined  me  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week,  to  offer  you,  dear  Lord  Rothschild,  the  venerable  President  of  the  College, 
the  revered  and  beloved  Principal,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  your  supporters  at 
the  Festival  Dinner,  my  wife's  and  my  own  cordial  congratulations  and  sincerest 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  memorable  celebration. 

If  the  Anglo-Jewish  laity  owes  something  to  Jews'  College,  the  Anglo-Jewish 
clergy  owes  it  far  more,  and  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  put  on  record  my  sense  of 
obligation  to  an  institution  w^hich  did  its  utmost  to  fit  me  for  an  office  wherein  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  powers,  the  highest  and 
holiest  interests  of  my  community.  My  experience  has  been,  of  course,  identical 
with  that  of  others,  whether  my  predecessors,  contemporaries,  or  successors. 

The  needs  of  the  College  must  naturally  increase  with  the  growth  in  numbers  and 
in  culture  of  the  community  at  large.  May  the  generosity  of  our  people  keep  pace 
with  both  !  And  may  you,  and  all  who  shall  respond  to  your  appeal  and  example, 
have  your  reward  in  witnessing  the  true  prosperity  of  such  an  institution — how  from 
its  portals  go  forth  a  steady  stream  of  men  imbued  with  high  ideals,  well  trained  in 
our  ancient  learning,  yet  well  abreast  also  of  the  knowledge  of  their  age ;  resolved 
to  plant  deep  the  love  of  their  faith  in  the  hearts  of  their  brethren,  and  to  maintain 
respect  for  Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  world  at  large. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Rothschild, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

S.  Singer. 


LIST   OF    DONATIONS    TO   THE   JUBILEE 
ENDOWMENT    FUND. 


The    Very     Rev.     the     Chief 

Rabbi  (in  two  instalments)  50 
H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq.  .  looo 
Messrs.    N.    M.    Rothschild 

and  Sons 
.Vdolph  Tuck,  Esq. 
Ellis  A.    Franklin,    Esq.    (in 

three  instalments)  . 
C.  G.  Montefiore,  Esq. 
Sir  Edward  Sassoon,   Bart 

M.P.      . 
Jacob  H.  SchifF,  Esq.  (New 

York)     ... 
The  late  Louis  Spitzel,  Esq 
Sir  Edward  Stern 
Mrs.  Lionel  Lucas 
Sir  B.  L.  Cohen,  Bart. 
S.  Japhet,  Esq.     . 
Arthur  Sassoon ,  Esq. ,  C.  V.  O 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Sassoon  &  Co 
James  H.  Solomon,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Barnato  Bros.  . 
Wolf  Harris,  Esq. 
S.  Heilbut,  Esq.  . 
H.    Landau,    Esq.    (in    two 

instalments)   . 
Anonymous  . 

Messrs.  R.  Raphael  &  Sons 
Messrs.  L.  &  A.  Abrahams 
Herbert  D.  Cohen,  Esq. 
The  late  Miss  Lucy  Cohen 
Arthur  E.  Franklin,  Esq.  (in 

three  annual  instalments)  100 
Osmond  D'Avigdor-Goldsmid, 

Esq.  (in  three  instalments)     100 

C.  S.  Henry,  Esq..  M.P. 
Moritz  G.  Joseph,  Esq. . 
M.  E.  Lange,  Esq.  (in  two  in 

stalments) 
Messrs.  Lindenbaum  &  Weil 
Henry  Lucas,  Esq. 
L.  E.  Raphael,  Esq. 
Sir  ALircus  Samuel,  Bart. 
Otto  Schiff,  Esq.    . 

D.  C.  Stiebel,  Esq.  (in  two 

instalments)  . 

Well-wisher  .... 

Collected  among  the  St. 
Kilda  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion, Australia         .        .      93  12    o 
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100 
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100 
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TOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


Gustave  Tuck,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Abrahams,  Jonas  &  C 
Herbert   Bentwich,    Esq. 

five  instalments) . 
Percy  M.   Castello,  Esq. 

five  instalments) 
W.  Klingenstein,  Esq. 
Hermann  Tuck,  Esq. 
Isaac  Davis,  Esq.  . 
R.  E.  Belilios,  Esq. 

A.  Elias,  Esq.  (Manchester) 
Adolph  B.   H.   Goldschmidt 

Esq. 

Miss  E.  Goldsmid. 
Miss  Isabel  Goldsmid    . 
Louisa,  Lady  Goldsmid 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Henry  . 
The  late  A.  A.   Keyser,  Esq 

(Amsterdam)  . 
Major  H.  B.  Lewis-Barned 

B.  Newgass,  Esq.  . 
F.  S.  Phillips,  Esq. 
A.  Reitlinger,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 

M.P. 
Samuel  Samuel,  Esq.     . 
Frederick  D.  Sassoon,  Esq 
Arthur  H.  Solomon,  Esq. 
H.  Vanden  Bergh,  Esq. 
Nathaniel  L.  Cohen,  Esq. 
Frederick  L.  Lucas,  Esq. 
A.  I.  Belisha,  Esq. 
The  late  Simeon  Lazarus,  Esq 
Asher  Wertheimer,  Esq 
The  London  and  Westminster 

Bank,  Ltd.      . 
Lionel  Spiers,  Esq.  (Birming 

ham) 
"  A  Friend  " 
Anonymous,  per  the   late  P 

Vallentine,  Esq. 
E.  J.  Arbib,  Esq.   . 
John  H.  Beddington,  Esq 
Messrs.  Bierer  &  Co. 
Max  Bonn,  Esq.     . 
Joseph  Duveen,  Esq. 
Sir    George    Faudel-Phillips 

Bart.,  G.C.I. E. 
Leonard  B.  Franklin,  Esq 
Henry  Hayman,  Esq.    . 


£  ^.  d. 
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25 

25 
25 


25 
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Leopold  Hirsch,  Esq.    . 

Alphonse  D.  Joseph,  Esq. 

Delissa  losepli,  Esq. 

G.  W.  kilner,  Esq. 

L.  Lesser,  Esq. 

P.  H.  Levi,  Esq.  (in  five  yearly 

instalments)  (Birmingham) 
E.  D.  Lowy,  Esq. 
Louis  A.  Nathan,  Esq.  . 
A.    B.   Salmon,  Esq.    (in  five 

instalments)     . 
Lady  Samuel 
The    E.xecutors    of    the    late 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sassoon 
L.    B.    Schlesinger,    Esq.    (in 

five  instalments) 
J.  Seligman,  Esq.  . 
N.  M.  Shimberg,  Esq.   . 
Albert  Stern,  Esq. 
Mrs.  James  Stern  . 
Simon  Symons,  Esq. 
M.  Weinberg,  Esq.  (Nottinj 

ham) 

D.  L.  Beddington,  Esq. 
Ernest  M.  Cohen,  Esq. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cohen 

E.  H.  Cotton,  Esq.  (Birming- 

ham) 
Colonel  F.  A.  Lucas 
H.  H.  Marks,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  National  Provincial  Bank 

of  England,  Ltd.     . 
J.  Silverston,  Esq. 
Alphonse     Bruckman,     Esq 

(Munich) 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Cohen 

K.C.        . 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Cohen 
S.  Flatau,  Esq. 
Louis  Glaser,  Esq.  (Leipzig) 
Rudolph  deOoldschmidt,  Esq. 
Miss  Caroline  Goldsmid 
A.  H.  Jessel,  Esq.,  K.C. 
Mrs.  Moritz  Joseph 
S.  L.  Lazarus,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Nathan,  Esq. 
Daniel  de  Pass,  Esq. 
Lady  de  Rothschild 
Mrs.  Myer  Salaman 
Mrs.  Sebag-Montefiore 
Sir  Isidore  and  Lady  Spielmann 
Julius  Stern,  Esq.  . 
The  Great  Synagogue  (Sydney) 
Mrs.  Solomon  Sassoon  . 
H.  Davidson,  Esq. 
Messrs.  J.  Lyons  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Cecil  Sebag-Montefiore,  Esq. 
M.  Van  Raalte,  Esq.      . 
Leonard  L.  Cohen,  Esq. 
I.  Oelsner,  Esq. 
Mrs.    Redcliffe   Salaman    (in 

memory  of  the  late  Arthur 

Davis,  Esq.)    . 
Elkan  N.  Adler,  Esq.    . 


jC  s.  d. 
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20       O 

17  o 
15  IS 
15  IS 

15  15 

15  IS 
15  o 
IS     o 


IS     o 
10  10 


Max  Bendit,  Esq.  .        .         .  10  10 

S.  Bendit,  Esq.       .         .         .  10  10 

Sigmund  Birn,  Esq.  .  10  10 

The  Rev.  J.  Chapman    .         .  10  10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Chetham  10  10 

Ruby  Clifford,  Esq.        .         .  10  10 

R.  Waley  Cohen,  Esq.  .         .  10  lo 

Henry  Davis,  Esq.  .         .  10  10 

B.  S.  Faudel-Phillips,  Esq.    .  10  lo 

M.  Fontheim,  Esq.         .         .  10  10 

E.  L.  Franklin,  Esq.      .         .  10  10 
Henry  A.  Franklin,  Esq.        .  10  10 
Mrs.  Alfred  Goldsmid    .  10  10  o 
B.  Goodman,  Esq.          .         .  10  10  o 
B.  Goodman,  Esq.  (in  two  yearly 

instalments)  (Birmingham)  10  10  o 

Carl  Heymann,  Esq.  (Berlin)  10  10  o 

P.  Hirsch,  Esq.,  J.P,  (Leeds)  10  10  o 

"  I "        .         .         .         .         .  10  10  o 

D.  L.  Isaacs,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
Rufus  D.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  K.C.  10  10  o 
Berthold  Israel,  Esq.  (Berlin) .  10  10  o 
G.  W.  Jones,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
Jerrold  Joseph,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
Josephus  B.  Joseph,  Esq.  .  10  10  o 
Mrs.  S.  Joseph  .  .  .  10  10  o 
Samuel  Joshua,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
G.  A.  Kino,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
S.  Lebus,  Esq.  .  .  .  10  10  o 
George  Levy,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
Miss  Matilda  Levy          .         .  10  10  o 

F.  M 10  10  o 

E.  Meyer,  Esq.      .         .         .  10  10  o 

B.  Elkin  Mocatta,  Esq.  .  10  10  o 
E.  L.  Mocatta,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
Louis  H.  Nathan,  Esq.          .  10  10  o 

C.  de  Pass,  Esq.  .  .  .  10  10  o 
S.  J.  Phillips,  Escj.  .  .  10  10  o 
Mrs.  Leopold  Seligman  .  10  10  o 
Mrs.  Henry  Solomon  .  .  10  10  o 
Meyer  A.  Spielmann,  Esq.  .  10  10  o 
Messrs.  S.  Trenner  &  Sons  .  10  10  o 
W.  Reginald  Tuck,  Esq.  .  10  10  o 
Arthur  Wagg,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
Louis  Wolff,  Esq.  .  .  10  10  o 
"  A  Yeoman "  .  .  .  10  o  o 
Anonymous  .  .  .  .  10  o  o 
H.  Carl  Bruning,  Esq.  (Leipzig)  10  o  o 
Louis   S.    Cohen,    Esq.,   J.P. 

(Liverpool)  .  .  .  10  o  o 
George  Cohn ,  Esq.  (Breslau)  1000 
Louis  Davidson,  Esq.  .  .  lo  o  o 
Lionel  Gollin,  Esq.  (Liverpool)  10  o  o 
Maurice  Gubbay,  Esq.  .  .  10  o  o 
S.  Hihn,  Esq.  (Berlin)  .  .  10  o  o 
Sir  Israel  Hart  .  .  .  10  o  o 
Adolph  Hirsch,  Esq.  .  .  10  o  o 
H.  Lebus,  Esq.  .  .  .  10  o  o 
Eliot  Levy,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Liver- 
pool) .  .  .  .  10  o  o 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  Esq.  (New 

York)       .         .         .         .  10    o  o 
Carl     Mayers      Kunstanstalt 

(Niirnberg)      .         .         .  10    o  o 
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Mrs.  Merton 

Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  Bart 

H.  Orkin,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Polack,  B.A.      . 

Mrs.  Edwin  Samuel 

Isaac  Seligman,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Schole  Sohne(Liestal) 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P. 

Per     the     Auckland      (New 

Zealand)    Hebrew    Con 

gregation 
In  Memoriam,  J.  S.  (Feb.  6) 

D.  Isaacs,  Esq. 
Capt.  H.  M.  Jessel 
J.  N.  Lyons,  Esq. 
A.  Van  Noorden,  Esq.  . 

A.  Abrahams,  Esq.  (Leeds) 
Herbert  M.  Adler,  Esq. ,  M.  A 
S.  G.  Asher,  Esq.  . 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Beddington 
Mrs.  Edward  Beddington 
H.  M.  Beirnstein,  Esq.  . 
George  Bendon,  Esq.     . 
J.  Vanden  Bergh,  Esq.  . 
H.      Bernstone,      Esq. 

Brothers  (Newcastle) 

B.  Birnhaum,  Esq. 
James  Castello,  Esq. 
Burnett  D.  Cohen,  Esq. (Sydney 
Herbert  B.  Cohen,  Esq. 
Jacob  Cohen,  Esq. 
J.  Waley  Cohen,  Esq.  . 
Neville  U.  Cohen,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
The  Culter  Paper  Mills  Com 

pany 
Feli.v  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  LL.B. 
Israel  Davis,  Esq.,  M.A. 
L.  Felsenstein,  Esq. 
Messrs.      Fenner,     Appleto 

and  Co.  . 

E.  N.  Frankenstein,  Esq. 
Max  Fuerst,  Esq.  . 
Joseph  Gluckstein,  Esq. 
John  Goldhill,  Esq. 
A  Gollancz,    Esq.    (a  former 

pupil)      . 
Moritz  Gotthelf,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
M.  A.  Green,  Esq. 
H.  G.  (a  well-wisher)  (in  five 

annual  instalments) 
John  Hart,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Harvey-Samuel,  Esq. 
Lachman  Hayman,  Esq. 
Per  A.    M.    Herzberg,   Esq. 

President    Brisbane    He 

brew  Congregation 
A.  Hoffnimg,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Alfred  J.   Isaacs  and 

Sons 
Asher  Isaacs,  Esq. 
Maurice  Jacobs,  Esq.  M.A. 
Messrs.. John,  Son  &  Watts 
Rev.  Morris  Joseph 
Emil  Kahn,  Esq.  . 


£    s.  d. 
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B.  Kisch,  Esq. 

H.  J.  Kisch,  Esq.  . 

Sydney  Krauss,  Esq. 

J.  Krailsheimer,  Esq.     . 

Edward  A.  Levy,  Esq.  . 

Joshua  M.  Levy,  Esq.    . 

Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis  (Brighton) 

H.  Lissner,  Esq.    . 

E.  J.  Loew6,  Esq. 

H.  G.  Lousada,  Esq.     . 

Gottfried  Lowenstein,  Esq. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Lumley 

Laurie  Magnus,  Esq. 

M.  I.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Louis  E.  Mendl,  Esq.    . 

Miss  Ella  Mocatta 

Miss  K.  Mocatta  . 

Mrs.  Hynian  Montagu  . 

Samuel  Moses,  Esq. 

Daniel  Myers,  Esq. 

J.  F.  Nauheim,  Esq. 

"  One  of  the  Old  Boys" 

E.\ecutri.\  of  the  late  A 
Phillips,  Esq.,  per 
Messrs.  Levy  Bros. 

Joseph  Phillips,  Esq.  (ir 
memory  of  the  late  Bar 
nett  Abrahams) 

Louis  Phillips,  Esq.  (Sydney) 

S.  B.  Pincus,  Esq. 

Joseph  Pollak,  Esq. 

Joseph  Prag,  Esq.,  J. P. 

R.  H.  Raphael,  Esq. 

J.  Rosenberg,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Rozelaar  Bros. . 

S.  S 

M.  Sauerbach,  E.sq. 

The  late  Dr.  G.  Schorstein 

Mrs.  Schubach 

Mrs.  A.  Seligman  . 

Maurice  Silverston,  Esq. 

Lewis  Solomon,  ELsq. 

R.  Sonnenthal,  Esq. 

Daniel  Sternberg,  Esq. 

Carl  Stettauer,  Esq. 

P.  Tallerman,  Esq. 

Ph.  S.  Waley,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Walford,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Winter  Bros. 

Albert  M.  Woolf,  Esq.  . 

B.  Woolstone,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Ahronsberg  Bros.  (B 

mingham) 
Anonymous .  . 

Messrs.  Beger&  Rockel  (Munich) 

B.  L.  Benas,  Esq.,  J. P.  (Liver- 
pool)      .... 

P.  A.  Benas,  Esq.  (Liverpool) 

B.  Blaiberg,  Esq.  . 

George  J.  Cohen,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
David  Davis,  Esq. 
Messrs.    Deyhe     &    Wagner 
(Berlin)    .... 

C.  Engelbert,  Esq. 
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F.  S.  Franklin,  Esq. 

Frank       Cioldsniith,       Esq., 

L.C.C 

A.  E.  Goldstein,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
Messrs.    Joseph    Harris    and 

Sons  (Manchester). 
The  late  Henry  Hirsch,  Esq. 

(Nottingham). 
Messrs.     Kreslawsky    &    Co. 

(Berlin)   . 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Levy  (Sydney) 
Messrs.    Littauer    &    Boysen 

(Berhn)    . 
G.  Lowensohn,  Esq.  (Fiirth) 
Isidore  Morris,  Esq. 
M.  Munk,  Esq.  (Vienna) 
Mrs.  R.  Myers 
Henry  Nathan,  Esq. 
Berlin  Neuroder  Kunstanstalt 

(Berlin)    . 
Raymond  Pollak,  Esq.  . 
F.  Sahal,  Esq.  (Manchester), 
Mrs.  S.  Simon 
Cyrus  Sulzberger,  Esq.  (New 

York)       . 
Louis  D.  Benjamin ,  Esq. 
Hyman  A.  Abrahams,  Esq. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Abrahams 
Rev.     M.     Abrahams,     B.A. 

(Leeds)    . 

D.  L.  Alexander,  Esq.,  K.C. 
Theo.  Alexander,  Esq.  . 
Rudolph  D.  Benjamin,  Esq. 

(Melbourne)    . 

S.  Blaiberg,  Esq.    . 

A.  M.  Blanckensee,  Esq.  (Bir- 
mingham) 

E.  A.  Cohen,  Esq. 
Rabbi     Francis     L.     Cohcr 

(Sydney) 
S.  Cook,  Esq.  (Brighton) 
Messrs.  Crichton  Bros.  . 
Leopold  C.  Davis,  Esq. 
Henry  Emanuel,  Esq.    . 
H.  Flatau,  Esq. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  L  Fried- 

laender  (New  York) 

F.  M.  Ganiburg,  Esq.    . 
L.  Goldsmith  &  Co. 
The   Rev.    Professor   Dr.   H. 

GoUancz. 
F.  B.  Halford,  Esq. 
S.  M.  Heilbut,  Esq. 
Alderman  Henry  Hart  . 
Messrs.  Hecht,  Son  &  Prag 
Gabriel  Horwitr,  Esq.   . 
Lawrance  Jacob,  Esq.  . 
Lionel  Jacob,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Jacobs,  Esq.   . 
E.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq. 
J.  Lawrence,  Esq.  . 
Lewis  Levy,  Esq.  . 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  Esq.    . 
V.  Lightman,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

II. 


£     ^-  d. 
500 

500 
500 


3     3 
3     3 


3     3 
3     3 


Gabriel  Lindo,  Esq. 

Sylvester  Moses,  Esq.    . 

Messrs.  Moss  Bros. 

W.  E.  Mozley,  Esq. 

M.  Myers,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

Mrs.  H.  Nathan     . 

Madame  Otterbourg 

L.  B.  I'hillips,  Esq.' 

J.  A.  Rozelaar,  Esq. 

L  Samuel,  Esq.  (Cardiff) 

A.  Simons,  Esq. 

Solomon   J.    Solomon,    Esq., 

R.A 

Maurice  Stern,  Esq.  (Liverpool) 
R.       T.      Watkin-Williams, 

Esq.         .... 
Gustave  Woolstone,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Wolf  . 
Mortimer  VVoolf,  Esq.   . 
Messrs.  Rlechinger  «S:  Lcykauf 

(Vienna)  .... 
A.  M.  Hertzka,  Esq.  (Vienna) 
W.  Loewenthal,  Esq.  (Breslau) 
Henry  D.  Benjamin,  Esq. 
O.  Bloch,  Esq.  (Breslau) 
Carl  Hellriegel,  Esq.  (Berlin) 
Messrs.   Wolfrum   &    Haupt- 

mann  (Niirnberg)    . 
L  Abraham,  Esq.  . 
Rev.  M.  Adler,  B.A.       . 
A  Friend        .... 
Joseph  Lindo  Alexander,  Esq. 
L.  Allatini,-Esq.     . 

E.  Ascherberg,  Esq. 
Messrs.    Walter     &     A.     D. 

Beer  (Liverpool) 
H.  Benjamin,  Esq. 
Miss  Benjamin 
Rev.  B.  Berliner     . 
C.  Van  Biema,  Esq. 
Aaron  Blashki,  Esq.  (Sydney) 

F.  Vincent  Brooks,  Esq. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   H.   L.   Brown 

(Sheffield) 
^L  J.  Burman,  Esq. 
The    Ceylon   Caf6  Company 

(Liverpool) 
Messrs.    Ad.    Cohen    &    Son 

(Birmingham) 
Mrs.  George  A.  Cohen  . 
Israel  Cohen,  Esq.,  B.A. 
J.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.  . 
Mr.  Justice  Cohen  (.Sydney)  . 
Norman  S.  Cohen,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
S.  I.  Cohen,  Esq.  . 
Joshua  Cohn,  Esq. 
M.  Cohn.  Esq. 
A.  R.  Davis,  Esq. . 
Messrs.    D.    and    M.    Davis 

(Birmingham) 
Ernest  L.  Davis,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
Mones  Davis,  Esq. 
S.  Dayan,  Esq.  (Southport)   . 

G.  Delgado,  Esq.  . 
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M.  Drukker,  Esq. 
Samuel  H.  Emanuel,  Esq. 
M.  Falk,  Esq. 
Leopold  Frank,  Esq. 
Alderman     I.     Frankenburg 

J.  P.  (Manchester)    . 
B.  J.  Friend,  Esq. 
M.  J.  Garcia,  Esq. 
J.  Glensnick,  Esq.  . 
S.  J.  Goldberg,  Esq.      . 
Jonas  Gordon,  Esq.  (Birmin 

ham) 
Great  Synagogue,  Belgrave  St 

Leeds 
A.  Halford,  Esq.    . 
A.  Hamburger,  Esq. 

A.  Hamburijer,  Esq. 
H.  S.  Harris,  Esq. 
L.  Harris,  Esq. 
Moss  Harris,  Esq. 
W.  VV.  Harris,  Esq.       . 
Henry  Hart,  Esq.  (.Sydney) 
H.  B.  Hart,  Esq.  . 
P.  J.  Hartog,  Esq.,  B.Sc. 
H.  L.  Hayman,  Esq. 
David  Heilbronn,  Esq.  (Glasgow 
S.  Hilner,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
The  Rev.  Dayan  M.    Hyam 

son,  B.A.,  LL.B.    . 
1.  Isaacs,  Esq. 
G.  G.  Jacob,  Esq. 
John  Jaffe,  Esq.  (Nice)  . 

E.  A.  Jones,  Esq. 
Messrs.    B.    H.    Joseph    anc 

Co.  (Birmingham)  . 

F.  N.  Joseph,  Esq. 
P.  Josephs,  Esq.     . 

B.  Josephy,  Esq.  (Leeds) 
H.  Josephy,  Esq.  (Leeds) 
H.  Joyce,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
."Augustus  Kahn,  Esq.     . 
Messrs.       Karnofsky      Bros. 

(.Sydney). 
W.  Kaulla,  ICsq.    . 
A.     M.     de     Laredo,      Esq 

(Cambridge)    . 
A.  Lazarus,  Esq.   . 
Rev.  S.  Levene  (Ramsgate) 
The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Levi  (St 

Kilda)     . 
Joseph  Levy,  Esq. 
Wolfe  Levy,  Esq.  . 

F.  Livingstone,  Esq. 
Hyman  H.  Lyons,  Esq. 
Walter  Maclean,  Esq.    . 
Joseph  Marks,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
L.  May,  Esq. 
H.  B.  Mendel,  Esq.       . 
Messrs.       M.      Mendelssohn 

and  Co.   . 

G.  Merzbach,  Esq. 
M.    Mindelsohn,    Esq.    (Bir 

mingham) 

C.  A.  Mocatta,  Esq. 


)  2 


H.  H.  Montagu,  Esq. 
R.  H.  Montagu,  Esq. 
Hyam  D.  Moss,  Esq. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Moss    . 

A.  V.  Neville,  Esq. 

B.  J.  Neville,  Esq. 
Max  Norman,  Esq. 
Saville  Parker,  Esq. 
Mrs.  David  de  Pass 
H.  de  Pass,  Esq.  . 
Albert  Phillips,  Esq.  (Birming- 
ham)       .... 

A.  H.  Phillips,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
L.  D.  Phillips,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
L.  M.  Phillips,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
O.  Phillips,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
"R"  .... 
Messrs.    Raithby,    Lawrence 

&  Co. ,  Limited 
J.  Raphael,  Esq.  . 
J.  Rossdale,  Esq.    . 

B.  Rothschild,  Esq.  (Birming- 

ham) 
J.  A.  Rozelaar,  Esq. 
Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  F.R.S. 
"A.S.- 
Marcus Salamon,  Esq.  . 
S.  Samson,  Esq.    . 
Messrs.  Samuel  Hermanos 
Mrs.  Elias  Samuel 
Ale.x.  Saunders,  Esq. 
R.  Schlesinger,  Esq. 
L.  R.  Schloss,  Esq. 
Messrs.  S.  Schneiders  &  Sons 
A.     Schonfield,     Esq.,     J.  P. 

(Glasgow) 
The  late  Rev.  S.  Singer 
Henry  Snowman,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Dr.  J.  Snowman     . 
Rudolph  Solomon,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Spalding  &  Hodge 
J.  Stein,  Esq. 
Hermann  Strauss,  Esq. 
A.  Tannenbaum,  Esq.  . 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Tanner  &  Co. 
Messrs.   Richard  Taylor  and 

Co.  ... 

Messrs.  S.  Ullmann  &  Son 
A.  P.  Valenski,    Esq.  (Oudt- 

shoorn)    . 
J.  Wolfe,  Esq. 
A.  Woolfe,  Esq.     . 
Abraham  Woolf,  Esq.  (Bradford) 
F.  Andrews,  Esq.  (Hamburg) 
J.  Hesse,  Esq.  (Fiirth)   . 
Charles  Levy,  Esq. 
J.  Nahon,  Esq. 
Anonymous    .... 
Henry  Davis,  Esq.  (Derby)   . 
Messrs.  I.  Abrahams  &  Sons 
Louis  Adler,  Esq.  . 
Rev.  S.  A.  Adler    . 
A.  Alexander,  Esq.  (Hanley) 
J.  M.  Alexander,  Esq.   . 


£   s.  d. 
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Miss  Alexander  (Bristol) 

Anonymous    . 

Anonymous    . 

Anonymous   . 

Anonymous    . 

Anonymous    . 

M.  Barkin,  Escj.     . 

J.  H.  Barnard,  Esq. 

Messrs.  E.  Harnett  &  Sons 

L.  Barnett,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 

Henry  D.  Behrend,  Esq. 

Lui  Bemitz,  Esq.  (Belfast) 

Hyman  Benjamin,  Esq. 

M.  Bertish,  Esq.  (Bristol) 

F.  Blackston,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

N.  L.  Bleibtreu,  Esq.    . 

I.  Bloomfield,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Bradstreet,  Esq.    . 

J.  Brand,  Esq.  (Sydney) 

H.  L.  Brown,  Esq. 

Victor  Cahn,  Esq. 

Louis  Cassell,  Esq.  (Birming 

ham)        ... 
N.  Cassel,  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  Chaikin,  Esq.    . 
Barnett  Cohen,  Esq. 
Barry  Cohen,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Harris  Cohen 
Isaac  Cohen,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
J.   J.    Cohen,    Esq.,    M.L.A 

(Sydney) 
Michael  G.  Cohen,  Esq. 
Morris  Cohen,  Esq. 
Reginald   Cohen,    Esq.    (Bir 

mingham) 
\V.  R.  Cohen,  Esq. 
U.  N.  Da  Costa,  Esq.    . 
.A.  Cotton,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
Abe  Cotton,  Esq.  ,, 

Marcus  Cotton,  Esq.     ,, 
M.  Cowen,  Esq.     . 
N.  Davis,  Esq. 
Ralph  Davis,  Esq. 
Messrs.     L.     A.    &     D. 

Dight  (Birmingham) 
J.  Donn,  Esq. 

Messrs.  David  Drage  &  Sons 
A.  Egleton,  Esq.    . 
Messrs.  T.  N.  Egleton  &  Sons 
C.  H.  Eiger,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  Elzas  . 
MoritE  Emanuel,  Esq.    . 

M.  F 

Max  Falk,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  DayanA.  Feldman,  B..A. 

I.  Feldman,  Esq.  . 

L.  Fine,  Esq.  (Bristol)   . 

J.  Fineberg,  Esq.  (Birkdale) 

Joseph  Fineberg,  Esq.  (Liver 

pool) 
M.  Fisher,  Esq. 
J.  Fox,  Esq.  (Glasgow). 
Messrs.    M.    &   I.   Fox   (Bir 

mingham) 


£   X.  d. 


O.  Fraenkel,  Esq. . 

Moses  Frankel,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  Friedlander 

Mrs.  Arnold  Gabriel, 

David  Gabrielsen,  Esq.  (Liver 

pool) 
D.  S.  Garson,  Esq..  J. P. 
M.  Giwelb,  Esq.    . 

0.  Golding,  Esq.   . 
S.  L.  Goldman,  Esq.  (Sydney) 

1.  F.  Goldschmidt,  Esq.,  Jun. 
Julius  Goldschmidt,  Esq. 
S.  Gordon,  Esq.  (Birmingham 
The  Rev.  A.  A.  Green  . 
Elias  Green,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
L.  S.  Green,  Esq.  . 
L    S.    Greenberg,    Esq.   (Bir 

mingham) 
L.  J.  Greenberg,  Esq.    . 
N.  Grunebaum,  Esq. 
J.  Gundelfinger,  Esq. 
b.  Hammel,  Esq.  (Bradford) 
L.  Harris,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  S.  Harris  (Liverpool) 
Rev.  Raphael  Harris 
Rev.  S.  H.  Harris  (Ramsgate 
Angel  H.  Hart,  Esq.      . 
John  Hart,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
Tress  Hart,  Esq.    . 
Willy  Herzfelder,  Esq.  . 
S.  L.  Heymann.Esq.     . 
Mrs.  Heynssen  (Manchester) 
Oskar  Hirsch,  Esq. 
D.  Hollander,  Esq.  (Birming 

ham) 
Isaac  Hush,    Esq.    (Middles 

brough)  . 
J.  Hyams,  Esq. 
Albert  M.  Hyamson,  Esq. 

A.  Isaacs,  Esq. 
Angel  Isaacs,  Esq. 
L.  J.  Isaac,  Esq.  . 
Lewis  Isaacs,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Leah  Jacob  . 
The  Rev.  A.  C.  Jacobs  . 

B.  Jacobs,  Esq.  (Leeds) 
I.  L.  Jacobs,  Esq.  (Birmingh 
Messrs.  J.  Jacobus  &  Son 
M.  Jamaiker,  Esq. 
D.  Jay,  Esq. . 
Sol  Jewell,  Esq. 
G.  Jonas,  Esq. 
L.  Joseph,  Esq. 
L.  Joseph,  Esq. 
Michael    Joseph,    Esq.    (Bir 

mingham) 
Messrs.  H.  Karet  &  Sons 
Alex.  Klean,  Esq. 
Ch.  Koch,  Esq. 
Ad.  Kopetzky,  Esq. 
B.  Koppel,  Esq. 
M.  Kulp,  Esq.  (Brighton) 
Lionel  Lawrance,  Esq. . 
A.  Lazarus,  Esq.    . 


£   s.  d. 
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F.  J.  Lazarus,  Esq. 

Leeds  Jewish  Institute  (Leeds) 

David  Levi,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 

S.  M.  Levi,  Esq.  ,, 

Joseph  M.  Levy,  Esq.    . 

Lawrence  Levy,  Esq.,  Jun. 

The  Rev.  S.  Levy,  M.A. 

John  M.  Levene,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Levin 

A.  Lewinstein,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Lewis    . 

S.  Lightman,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

A.  L.  Lion,  Esq.  (Sydney) 

Miss  Lippmann  (Manchester 

J.  M.  Lissack,  Esq. 

Charles    Lisser,    Esq.    (Not 

tingham) 
C.  Lousada,  Esq.  . 
L.     Lowenstein,     Esq.    (Bir 

minghani) 
Councillor  B.  Marks  (Brighton 
Hyman  Marks,  Esq. 
S.  Marks,  Esq.  (Newcastle) 
Ernest  Meyer,  Esq. 
H.  G.  Meyer,  Esq. 
Theodor  Meyer,  Esq.    . 
M.  B.  Michelson,  Esq.  (Sydney) 

A.  Millem,  Esq.     . 
S.  Mitchell,  Esq.    . 

B.  Mocatta,  Esq.  . 
Ch.  Moeller,  Esq. 
A.  J.  Morris,  Esq. 
M.  E.  Mosely,  Esq.  (Sydney) 
David  Moses,  Esq. 
David  Moses,  Esq. 
Mark  Moses,  Esq. 
A.  M.  Moss,  Esq.  . 
Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Neuenberg 

(Newcastle) 
Mrs.  Van  Noorden 
W.  D.  Oelsner,  Esq.      . 
W.  G.  Penton,  Esq. 
Isidore  Phillips,  Esq. 
P.  A.  S.  Phillips.  Esq.    . 
Ernest  Pohl,  Esq. 

M.  R 

Ellis  Raphael,  Esq. 

H.  Regensburg,  Esq.     . 

M.  Ring,  Esq. 

Messrs.     Rosenberg,     Loew 

and  Co.  . 
Rev.  M.  Rosenbaum 
M.  Rosenberg,  Esq.  (Birmin 

ham) 
M.  Rosenberg,  Esq. 
J.  Rothbarth,  Esq. 
J.  S.  Rubinstein,  Esq.    . 
Arthur      E.      Salmon,      Esq 

(Sydney) 
Isidore  Salmon,  Esq. 
Gilbert  E.  Samuel,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Henry  Samuel 
Rev.  1.  Samuel 
■    J.  A.  Samuel,  Esq. 


£     s.  d. 


Stuart  Samuel,  Esq. 
S.  Sasserath,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Schmaltz,  Esq. 
W.  Schubach,  Esq. 
E.  Schumann,  Esq. 

E.  Schwabacher,  Esq. 
Adolf  Scott,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
R.  M.  Sebag-Montefiore,  Esq. 
S.  Selby,  Esq. 

B.  Simmons,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
S.  B.  Simmons,  Esq.         ,, 

F.  C.  Simon,  Esq. 
M.  Simsohn,  Esq. 
J.  Singer,  Esq. 
L.  Slutzkin,  Esq.  (Melbourne) 
L.  A.  Solomon,  Esq. 
Selim  Solomon,  Esq. 
Maximilian  Spiegel,  Esq. 
H.  Sprung,  Esq.    . 
A.  E.  Steinthal,  Esq.     . 
Rev.  J.  F.  Stern     . 
A.  Stiebel,  Esq. 
Isaac  Stirling,  Esq.  (Sydney) . 
Messrs.  J.  Swain  &  Son,  Ltd. 
A.  J.  TabVjush,  Esq. 
M.  van  Thai,  Esq. 
M.  Thomas,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
The  Rev.  R.  Tribich      . 
Josi'ph  Ullman,  Esq. 
Julius  L.  Ullmann,  Esq. 
S.  Ullman,  Esq.    . 
S.  Vallentine,  Esq. 
Jos.  Wagner,  Esq. 
L.  D.  Walford,  Esq.      . 
A.  M.  Wartski,  Esq.      . 
H.  Weinberger,  Esq.     . 
Messrs.      Wertheimer,      Lea 

and  Co.  . 
Messrs.  H.  F.  Whitehead,  Ltd. 
E.  Wilmers,  Esq.  . 
L.  Wohlegemuth,  Esq.  . 
Charles  Wolff,  Esq. 
E.  Wolff,  Esq. 
Mrs  Woodzall  (Leeds)   . 
A.  Woolfe,  Esq.  (Leeds) 
John  Woolfe,  Esq. 
Messrs.  I.  Wrigley  &  Son 
The    Rev.    Dr.    Emil   Hirsch 

(Chicago) 
Franr  Friedberg,  Esq.  (Berlir 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Myers     . 
J.  Pott,  Esq.  . 
J.  Pricster,  Esq.  (Berlin) 
A.    H.   Samuel  Yates,    Esq. , 

J.  P.  (Liverpool) 
Messrs.  Schreier  &  Co.  (Fiirth) 
Waldcmar  Zobel,  Esq.  (Dresden) 
Benjamin  Aarons,  Esq. 
A  Friend         .... 
Anonymous    .... 
H.  Ballan,  Esq.     . 
V.  Bloch,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 
The  Rev.  S.  Bronkhorst 
H.  Budraizki,  Esq.  (Sheffield) 
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£   ^■ 

d. 

jC    ^■ 

d. 

S.  Camrass,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

O    lO 

6 

NL  Lotinga,  Esq.  (Newcastle) 

O    lO 

6 

N.  H.  Van  Cleef,  Esq.  , 

O    lO 

6 

Mrs.  D.  Lubelski   (Leeds) 

O    lO 

6 

Albert  Cohen,  Esq. 

o  lo 

6 

Councillor  J.  Lubelski  (Leeds) 

0    10 

6 

Isaac  Cohen,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

\l.  Lubelski,  Esq.            ,, 

0    lO 

6 

J.  Cohen,  Esq.  (Newcastle)   . 

O    10 

6 

S.  Lubelski,  Esq.              ,, 

O    10 

6 

J,  Cohen,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

"  Lupus "       .         .         .         . 

O    lO 

6 

J.  Cohen,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

M.  H.  Marks,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Joe  Cohen,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

O    ID 

6 

i\L  D.  Mendelson,  Esq.  (New- 

N. Cohen,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

castle)      .... 

O    10 

6 

Bernard  Davis,  Esq.  (Brighton) 

O    ID 

6 

J.  Mindelsohn,  Esq.  (Birming- 

L Davis,  Esq.  (Leeds)   . 

O    lO 

6 

ham)        .... 

0    lO 

6 

Herbert  J.  Davis,  Esq.  (Liver- 

Miss Moore  (Bristol) 

O    lO 

6 

pool)        .... 

O    lO 

6 

Israel  Myers,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

J.  Dickson,  Esq.    . 

O    lO 

6 

O.  P.  Q 

O    lO 

6 

A.  Dintenfass,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

A.  Rosenberg,  Esq. 

O    ID 

6 

M.  Epstein,  Esq.  (Hanley)     . 

O    lO 

6 

S.  W.  Rosenberg,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Rev.  W.  Esterson  . 

O    lO 

6 

M.  Rubin,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

D.  Feldman,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

M.    Rubinstein,    Esq.   (New- 

Dr. W.  ^L  Feldman      . 

O    ID 

6 

castle)      .... 

O    lO 

6 

M.  Festenstein,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Mark  Samson,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

S.  Fineberg,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

O    lO 

6 

S.  J.  Shonman,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

M.  Fisher,  Esq.  (Newcastle) . 

O    lO 

6 

M.  Simons,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

O    lO 

6 

J.  M.  Forster,  Esq.  (Leeds)  . 

O    ID 

6 

L.  Solomons,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

I.  Fredman,  Esq.  (Devonport) 

O    lO 

6 

Ch.  Solomon,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

J.  Froedman,  Esq.  (Birmingham 

O    lO 

6 

A.  Statman,  Esq.  . 

O    10 

6 

N.  Freedman,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

E.  Sternheim,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Rev.     S.     Friedeberg,     B.A. 

H.  Stone,  Esq.  (Leeds)  . 

O    lO 

6 

(Liverpool)      . 

O    lO 

6 

D.  Summerfield,  Esq.  (New- 

Henry Gleitzman,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

castle)      .... 

O    lO 

6 

J.  Cileitzman,  Esq. 

O    ID 

6 

J.  Summers,  Esq.  (Birmingham 

O    lO 

6 

Ralph  Goldman,  Esq.   (Not- 

Isaac Thomas,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

tingham) 

O    lO 

6 

D.  Torres,  Esq.  (Manchester) 

O    lO 

6 

L.  Goodman,  Esq.   (Birming- 

S. Weber,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

ham)        .... 

O    lO 

6 

J.  Weinstein,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

D.  Gould,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

G.  Woolf,  Esq.  (Newcastle)  . 

O    lO 

6 

Morris  Green,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Ed.  Woolf,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 

O    lO 

6 

H.  Groman,  Esq.  . 

O    lO 

6 

H.  Wolfsbergen,  Esq.   . 

O    lO 

6 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Sons  . 

O    lO 

6 

S.  Wolfson,  Esq.  (Leeds) 

O    lO 

6 

N.  Horwitz,  Esq.  . 

O    lO 

6 

L.  Zachariah,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Arthur    W.     Hyman,     Esq. 

Henry  Zender,  Esq. 

O    ID 

6 

(Sydney).         .         .         . 

O    lO 

6 

"  A  Friend"  .... 

O    ID 

0 

Morris    Joseph,     Esq.     (Bir- 

D. Barnard,  Esq. 

O    lO 

0 

mingham) 

O    lO 

6 

Moses  Goodman,  Esq.  . 

O    lO 

0 

H.  Kosky,  Esq.      . 

O    ID 

6 

George  Hawkins,  Esq.  . 

O    lO 

0 

S.  Krakauer,  Esq.  (Leeds)     . 

O    lO 

6 

Joseph  Hyams,  Esq. 

O    lO 

0 

M.  ^L  Laserson,  Esq.  (New- 

Mr.    L.    and    Miss    Levinson 

castle)      .... 

0    lO 

6 

(Newcastle) 

O    lO 

0 

L.  Leapman,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Mrs.  Levinson  (Birmingham) 

O    lO 

0 

A\ex  Leon,  Esq.    . 

O    lO 

6 

P.  Peres,  Esq.  (Leeds)  . 

O    lO 

0 

L.     de    Leeuw,    Esq.     (Port 

E.  Radbill,  Esq.     ., 

O    lO 

0 

Elizabeth) 

O    lO 

6 

Isaac  Moss  Vernon,  Esq. 

O    lO 

0 

Joseph  Levi,  Esq.  (St.  Kilda, 

Amounts  below  los. 

9     9 

0 

Aii^tnl  id  \ 

_    Tn 

5 

Paul  Levi,  Esq. 

O    lO 

6 

Total        .         .      ^15 

009  16 

0 

S.  L  Levy,  Esq.  (Birmingham) 

0  lo 

6 

— 

NEW   AND   INCREASED   ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Henry  Hirsch,  Esq. 

S.  Japhet,  Esq. 

W.  Klingenstein,  Esq.  . 

Messrs.  Lazarus  &  Rosenfeld 


£     ^-  d. 


D.  C.  Stiebel,  Esq. 
N.  M.  Shimberg,  Esq.  . 
Herbert  D.  Cohen,  Esq. 
C.  S.  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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M.  E.  Lange,  Esq. 

I.  Abraham,  Esq.  . 

Henry  A.  Franklin,  Esq. 

I.  Oelsner,  Esq. 

J.  Prag.  Esq.  J.P. 

Mrs.  Myer  Salaman 

Leonard  B.  Franklin,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Beirnstein,  Esq.  . 

H.  Vanden  Bergh,  Esq. 

S.  I.  Cohen,  Esq.  . 

B.  Goodman,  Esq. 

In  Memoriam,  J.  S. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Isaacs  &  Sons 

D.  Isaacs,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Kino,  Esq.  . 

The  Rev.  Walter  Levin 

H.  Lissner,  Esq.    . 

M.  I.  Marsden,  Esq. 


3 


s.  d. 


Henry  Nathan,  Esq. 
A.  Van  Noorden,  Esq 
S.  J.  Phillips,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  J.  Polack,  B.A 
Mrs.  Schubach 
Herman  Tuck,  Esq. 
Abraham  Woolf,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  T.  Abelson,  B. 
I.  W.  &  S.      . 
A.  Kenner,  Esq. 
S.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Ellis  Raphael,  Esq 
J.  Rosenstein,  Esq 
H.  Sprung,  Esq. 
I.  Weinberg,  Esq. 

Total 


I    s.  d. 


o 

lO 

6 

o 

ID 

6 

o 

lO 

6 

o 

lO 

6 

o 

lO 

6 

o 

10 

6 

o 

lO 

6 

o 

lO 

6 
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The  following  letter  accompanied  Mr.  Adolph  Tuck's  donation  of 
_j^iooo: — 

"  29  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place, 
"London,  W.,  Nov.  27,  1906. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Solomon, — When  the  Jews'  College  Jubilee  Endowment  Fund 
was  decided  upon,  I  was  painfully  aware  in  my  capacity  of  co-Treasurer  with  you 
of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  College,  and  offered  to  subscribe  ;i^iooo  to  the  proposed 
fund.  This  offer  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  ;(^24,ooo  were  collected,  so  that 
the  amount  of  ^^25,000  required  to  ensure  the  minimum  additional  income  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  Institution  might  be  obtained.  So 
far  the  total  collection  has  fallen  short  of  this  sum  by  about  ^10,000,  but  confident 
that  the  worthiness  of  the  cause  will  appeal  sufficiently  to  some  generous  member 
or  members  of  the  community  to  induce  them  to  complete  the  required  amount, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  you  enclosed  cheque  covering  my  promised 
donation. — Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

"(Signed)    ADOLPH  TUCK." 

"  JAMES  H.  SOLOMON,  Esq." 


Printed  by  Ballantvnb,  Hanson  £t'  Co. 
Edinburgh  d>»  London 


Form  of  j^fqufgt 


dive  ana  bequeath  unto 
3ew$'  eollege,  situate 
at  Queen  Square  l)OU$e, 
euilford  Street,  Condon,  the 
sum  of  £ 

(free  of  Cegacy  Duty)  to  be 
applied  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  tbe  said  College. 
J!ndT  direct  that  tbe  receipt 
of  ibe  treasurer  or  treas- 
urers, for  tbe  time  being,  of 
tbe  said  College,  sball  be  a 
sufficient  discbarge  for  tbe 
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RETURN     CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

TO— ^      202  Main  Library 


LOAN  PERIOD  1 
-     HOME  USE 

2                               3 

4 

5                               6 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

)  -month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  colling  642-3405 

6-monfh  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing  books  to  Circulotion  Desk 

Renewals  and  recharges  moy  be  mode  4  days  prior  to  due  dote 
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